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" And what are things eternal ? Powers depart 
The grey -haired wanderer steadfastly replied,' 
Answering the question wliich himself had ask 

" Possessions vanish, and opinions change. 
And passions hold a fluctuating scat ; 
But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists." 
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CHAPTER L 

Let me supervise the canzonet. Here are only numbers ratified, but 
for the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poeay— caret — 

Shakspeare. 

Poor Grace felt lonely and miserable the moment the ex- 
citement of getting off the party was over. She had thought 
of none but Ellen. The conversation they had had to- 
gether so lately was full in her mind ; and Ellen's deep 
distress, which almost overcame her usual self-command^ 
was to her most touching. She always in her mind com- 
pared Ellen with herself^ as to their respective feelings to- 
wards their mamma and grandmamma. Following up these 
thoughts to a painful degree, now that she was alone in the 
deserted drawing-room, she felt a feeling of desolateness fill 
her whole heart. With her mamma and Ellen her whole 
world, elder and junior, seemed departed. She did not 
wonder at these feelings towards her mother, but was 
amazed at their extending to Ellen ; she had no idea she 
loved her so weU, and felt her such a guide and support. 
She recounted all the others, but found none like Ellen ; 
why, she could not tell. She was vexed with herself, and 
vexed at not thinking more of Emily, whom she had 
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known so much better, and whom she dearly loved. And 
this vexation drove away her sorrowful feelings a little^ 
and enabled her to dry tears, which had somewhat copi- 
ously flowed on her first feelings of sympathy for Ellen and 
sorrow for herself. She retired into her own room, and 
presently heard Emily waiting for her in the drawing- 
room ; and though she had a great dislike of her sorrow 
being betrayed, even to Emily, she would not keep so kind 
a friend in attendance. However she need not have hesi- 
tated, for poor Emily was more overcome than herself. 
She was grieved for her sister, and grieved to lose her — 
such a sad disappointment of the happy time they were 
to spend together; "and then, you, Grace," said she, 
*' losing your mamma ; yet really I think I am as sorry for 
that as you can be, for this would have been the longest 
time she would have been with us, and she seems like a 
guardian angel to us all ; I hardly know why — and Ellen 
too. Ah, I feel sure none of our excursions will prosper 
now they are both gone, even if we have any more. I 
wish to go home to-morrow." 

" If I could be sure Mrs. Ward is really better, I should 
not care so much," said Grace, recovering her spirit ; " you 
know, Emily, we may go on very comfortably here with 
you and the Duffs, and mamma and Ellen may return." 

" Oh, I know they will not return here," said Emily, 
^' for grandmamma wants your mamma on business, and 
it is law business, and cannot hb done in a hurry. You 
know she always wished your mamma to be one of Ellen's 
guardians, and every thing is to be settled now." 

This subject was discussed awhile, but very timidly on 
Grace's side, for the idea of her mamma being guardian to 
a young heiress, seemed to her mind more romantic than 
likely. Presently Grace began wondering they had not 
yet seen any thing of the Duffs. Emily looked arch, and 
said she should have wondered too, but that she had posi- 




tiyely forbiildeo them to follow her at present, for that the 
was aure Grace was not yet equal to tlieir condolences. — 
" Though I assure you," added Emily, with a bright 
smile, which her still sorrowful feelings scarcely subdued, 
" my Aunt DuEF was very kind, and said, ' Grace LesUc, 
poor thing, must need comfort oti so suddenly being left 
all aloue,' and Constance said she would ' come and read 
to you.- '■ 

" I am sure they are very gocd U) think of me," said 
Grace, scarcely able to repress a smile at a sUght tinge of 
imitation which coloured Emily's tones. 

" And I hope you tliink mc quite as good to prevent 
their doin;; more," continued £raily, " for I chose to 
tltink you had rather see only me." 

" You are always kind and considerate, Emily," said 
Grace. 

" Ah, 1 see you won't confess, Grace," cried Emily, 
archly, " but I do hope some day to put that imperturba- 
ble face of yours out of countenance, and to see a regular 
broad laugh upon it at the expense of these good cousins of 

" Oh, Emily, what a creature you are !" cried Grace, 
laughing, though not according to Emily's aspiration, 

Tbis day was a dull lieavy one to all the party, but 
especially lo the Wards, who were anxious Co know how 
things were going on at Langham. The Duffs of course 
were not so mucli interested in these events, and besides 
Lad made business for themselves, and acquainunccs, and 
so did not depend upon the rest of the party as much as 
the otbers. It had been settled that they should occupy 
the whole house, and Grace shoulil he joined to their family 
circle, but not as a visitor ; — that was to be reserved for 
^Finterion. 

The post the next morning nas anxiously watched by 
the Wards, for the expected letter from Langham. It 
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came, and brought very favourable news, wbieh restored 
the family mucli W their uBUai Epirits. Of course ii was 
written before the arrival of the parly from Hastings. Of 
ihem, if all was well, they would not hear for two or three 
days, since it was a two days' post, without a special mes- 
senger some miles, and it was hoped it would be unneces- 
sary again to have recourse to that measure. 

After an excitement of liiis kind, especially where the 
feelings are not personally very much interested, the re- 
action causes a higher flow of spirits than usual. This 
was especially the case with George, who seemed like a 
captive admitted once more to the open day ; and his tone 
had its influence on the rest. He revived a proposal he 
had made on the evening of Monday, after their visit to 
Bodiham Castle, that Fanny, Grace, and himself should 
each write verses upon the place. He had made the pro- 
posal in the malicious liope of embarrassing Grace in some 
way or other, having no idea she ever attempted verse. 
He was vexed at having excited uo young-lady-hke protes- 
tations on the occasion Thus thwarted, he resolved to 
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THE LOST BROOCH. 

Four circular towers at once stept forth, 

That castle^s side to invest ; 
One to the south and one to the north, 

And two to the east and west. 

Long and earnest I bent my gaze, 
On the brow of that portal wide ; 

But 'twas still — as a castle in olden days 
By spell of enchanter tied. 

But behold ! like a flash of light I descry, 

Waving a kerchief white, 
A ladie fair, from the turret high. 

The brightest of the bright. 

And hark ! she cries, << Oh, knight of mine, 
Come, in thy might, to my aid ; 

Come, and release me, as I pine, 
A sorrowful captive maid. 

*< Last night, again, in vision clear, 
I saw thee in shadow stand ; 
Black was thy charger, and black thy gear. 
And raised was thy conqueror hand. 

<< Then haste thee, mysterious knight to me. 
Oh, haste, ere my heart is riven. 
For to-morrow's dawn, I wot, will see 
Thy bride to another given. 



>» 



I started back, in amazed mood. 

As the ladie ceased her wail. 
For beside me stood a charger good. 

With a knight clad in sable mail. 

Whence he came, I cannot declare. 

Or when he appeared, or how, 
Whether he dropt from the heavens' blue air. 

Or sprung from the earth below. 
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came^ and brought very favourable news, which restored 
the family much to their usual spirits. Of course it was 
written before the arrival of the party from Hastings. Of 
them^ if all was well, they would not hear for two or three 
days, since it was a two days' post, without a special mes- 
senger some miles, and it was hoped it would be unneces- 
sary again to have recourse to that measure. 

After an excitement of this kind, especially where the 
feelings are not personally very much interested, the re- 
action causes a higher flow of spirits than usual. This 
was especially the case with George, who seemed like a 
captive admitted once more to the open day ; and his tone 
had its influence on the rest. He revived a proposal he 
had made on the evening of Monday, after their visit to 
Bodiham Castle, that Fanny, Grace, and himself should 
each write verses upon the place. He had made the pro- 
posal in the malicious hope of embarrassing Grace in some 
way or other, having no idea she ever attempted verse. 
He was vexed at having excited no young-lady-like protes- 
tations on the occasion. Thus thwarted, he resolved to 
make her write whether she could or not ; and as Fanny 
entered at once into the scheme, Grace made no objection, 
and the verses were to be produced the next morning. 
Grace had written some on the spot, which were suitable 
enough, but she supposed it was intended that a copy 
should be especially composed for the occasion, and there- 
fore set about another. 

The three sets of verses shall follow without farther 
preface. 

Fanny'Sj Verses. 
The unknown Knight. 

I saw a Castle, buttressed and tall, 

Embattled, proudly stand ; 
So mighty and firm was its storied wall, 

It feared not armed band. 
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Four circular towers at once stept forth, 

That castle^s side to invest ; 
One to the south and one to the north, 

And two to the east and west. 

Long and earnest I bent my gaze, 
On the brow of that portal wide ; 

But 'twas still — as a castle in olden days 
By spell of enchanter tied. 

But behold ! like a flash of light I descry, 

Waving a kerchief white, 
A ladle fair, from the turret high. 

The brightest of the bright. 

And hark ! she cries, « Oh, knight of mine, 
Come, in thy might, to my aid ; 

Come, and release me, as I pine, 
A sorrowful captive maid. 

<< Last night, again, in vision clear, 
I saw thee in shadow stand ; 
Black was thy charger, and black thy gear. 
And raised was thy conqueror hand. 

<< Then haste thee, mysterious knight to me. 
Oh, haste, ere my heart is riven. 
For to-morrow's dawn, I wot, will see 
Thy bride to another given." 



I started back, in amazed mood, 

As the ladie ceased her wail, 
For beside me stood a charger good, 

With a knight clad in sable mail. 

Whence he came, I cannot declare. 

Or when he appeared, or how. 
Whether he dropt from the heavens' blue air. 

Or sprung from the earth below. 
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And thus, in discontented mood, 
We learn to loathe our daily food, 

And every home-born plan ; 
We live upon unreal things, 
Scarce fit for fairy queens and kings. 

Poison to mortal man. 

Ah, no ! our days are bright as their's. 
Our joys as pure, and e*en our cares. 

Are rich with wealth untold ; 
Fair poesy, with hallowed pride. 
Gleams like a halo at our side. 

And all our world is gold. 

Mistrust me not ! no churl am I, 
To grudge thy fame, O, age gone by ! 

Thy glorious worth and powers ; 
Our age spins webs, and gains in length. 
Loses in preciousness and strength. 

In both, thou passest ours. 

Yet, Oh, may ne^er my grateless heart 
Pine for an untried ancient part. 

And spurn the appointed task ; 
Let it the daily round fulfil. 
Be found each moment constant still. 

This only would I ask. 



George's Lines. 

Walk have ears. 
Tune—" I'd be a butterfly." 

IM be a stone-in-wall, set in a tower. 
Where brick, flint, and mortar, in union meet. 
Gazing around me from hour to hour. 
And hearing all histories, harrowing and sweet. 
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I'd never languish for wealth or for power, 
I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet, 
I'd be a stone-in-wall, set in a tower, 
Hearing all histories, harrowing and sweet. 

Oh, could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 

I'd have a pair of eyes, keen, sharp, and bright, 

Whose vision can pierce thro' hall, parlour, and dairy, 

And see in a'moment the singular sight ; 

Those who have wit must be watchful and wary. 

Genius, alas ! nought but falsity brings ; 

I'd be the voice of truth, on the contrary. 

Plain as a pikestaff I'd picture all things. 

What, though you tell me of tempests uproarious. 
Heat, frost, and ivy my bitterest foe. 
Give me but eyes and tongue, instruments glorious. 
Then, with my ears, I'm a very great go : 
I'd gaze abroad, through the ages — notorious, 
I'd view the change of this strange world below ; 
Barons to farmers, and ladies victorious 
Turned in a trice to Mistress So and So. 

Fanny's verses were the most open to remark, and ob- 
tained the first notice. To Grace's surprise, Constance 
was warm in their praise, and on George observing he 
should have expected her to call them ridiculous, she 
warmly protested that they were no more ridiculous than 
any poetry, and in fact all poetry was ridiculous ; but if 
poetry was to be allowed at all, Fanny's was very good, as 
all persons with any feeling of poetry would say. Camp- 
bell controverted her general theory that all poetry was 
ridiculous, and a discussion in which Grace took her 
share, followed on the abstract question. At length, 
George, who was rather tired of the subject, and had been 
looking over the verses, exclaimed^ ** I suppose, Fanny, 
this is what is called love at first sight." 
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" Yes," replied Fanny. 

"Or rather before first sight," continued Emily, "for 
the lady had never seen the knight except in a dream, you 
know." 

"Well, then, it was love, not first sight, but second 
sight, according to the Scotch fashion," said George ; " I 
always suspect a little Scotch blood in| the Duffs. But, 
Fanny," added he, pretending to speak low, and looking 
significantly, " you were not so good a hand at a leap at 
Battle Abbey as your heroine. Why did you not take better 
aim ? — How grand this is to be sure, — ' his corselet rang' 
as he catched the lady, but rather a hard and cold reception 
for her ; don't you think she hurt her arm, Fanny ? not 
broke it you know, but gave it a gentle twist, or a slight 
wound, that might assure her of the reality of the thing, 
like lady Barbara's ghost." 

Fanny here gave a very meaning look at Grace on 
George's unconscious echo of her own sentiments. " Fifty 
fathoms," continued he, ^'only think, fifty /a^Aowj.' don't 
smile, Grace, for shame ! fathoms is a poetic license, you 
know ' feet' would be so common ! besides it gives one a 
new idea of the atmosphere, and is altogether a fine 
original mode of measurement, as also is ' terces ;' I never 
heard the word before except as a barrel, but it brings be- 
fore the mind the vast width of the moat better than any 
old known word could have done ; I call it bold and grand. 
Well, Fanny, I congratulate the world and posterity on 
your walk to the Lover's-seat, and your excursion to Bat- 
tle Abbey, to which together we must be indebted for this 
accurate and poetical description of the Lover's-leap." 

It was in vain Fanny protested that none of the circum- 
stances to which George alluded had any thing to do with 
her poem. George considered her assertions a poet's 
license, but so earnest was she, that Grace at least, of the 
rest of the party, gave credit to her, and considered the 
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Terses ■ most extraordinary coincidence. Grace bad so 
often met with the same sort of accident in her experience, 
that she could understand it in tlie case of another. George 
however Etill rattled on in bis criticiEms. Grace longed for 
a few changes and touches in Fanny's lines to free them 
from the possibility of such criticiEms as Geor^'s, hut she 
really admireil their ease and flow, and on saying so di- 
rected George's attack upon her own. 

" There is one thing remariiahle in Fanny's and 
Grace's," observed Emily, " that, though Fanny professes 
so much greater admiration of the old Castle Chan Grace, 
she turns her back upon it, atid sympathizes with those 
who run away from it ; while Grace really and truly 
honours it, and links it in our minds and feelings to pre- 

" So do I in my poem," cried George, " and I prolest 
that there is more sense in any one line of mine than in ail 
Fanny's and Grace's pot together." 

" No, no, George," cried Emily, " your (one is to debase 
by-gone generations; you would sink iheir age to ours, 
Grace raises ours to theirs." 

'* Well, that is just the same," said Constaiice, " I see 
no difference." 

" But I see a great deal," condnued Emily, " and if 
George's lines were in earnest, I would try to prove it." 

" Why," pursued Constance, " if both are the same, 
they must be the same, and there is an end of it. It is 
nonsense to say they are different." 

In the absence of Ellen, Emily was resolved to endea- 
vour to bring out her meaning, and with more effort than 
her remarks usually cost her, she replied, " Grace allows 
the past to be poetical, and maltea the present the same ; 
George makes the present unpoetical, and the past the 

" Very terse and neat, Eroily," exclaimed Campbell, 
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" it does you credit, really you improve, I should have 
thought it Ellen." 

Emily was exceedingly pleased with her cousin's com- 
pliment, though it was said playfully. The DufFs were 
not however so well satisfied that Ellen, should be ac- 
counted cleverer than Emily, and some sentences passed 
between them on the question. Meanwhile Grace con- 
tinued the subject of George's verses. " I do think, Emi- 
ly," said she, *' you are rather hard on George, his verses 
are a mere squib ; parodies are allowed liberty." 

'* Very true,*' said Emily, " and you know I said, if he 
were in earnest I would go on to criticise. But it was 
rather Constance I was answering than George, only he 
did seem inclined to battle for his sense." 

" Well," cried George, " I am prepared. I assert again, 
my verses are sound." 

*' You would say," observed Grace, laughing, " that 
they embody true sense and sentiment ; that they are the 
spirit of poetry, playing around the thoughtful brow of 
profound philosophy." 

" Exactly," cried George; " in fact," added he, politely, 
'' they combine the genius of my two competitors. But, 
Fanny, I was just now about to ask if your legend did not 
give the name to the castle." 

" No," replied Fanny, " you know the story is my own." 

" Oh, Fanny, you spoil all," said he, with pretended 
vexation, ^^you should not confess that; you know the 
lady was constantly looking out to see a Body come, which 
soon got corrupted into Body-home, or Bodiham.'* 

George was taken to task for intruding a pun, and so 
lame a one. Grace remarked that George was privileged 
just now, for that his parody was not the most exact possi- 
ble. George cried out upon Grace for ratting so soon, and 
insisted on her proofs. She very readily complied, and 
exposed the weak points in his composition, which must 
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be sufficiently apparent to those who know the original. 
Emily was much entertained at the contest, and Constance 
followed up the attack, by observing, that though the 
proverb says, that " Walls have ears," it does not say that 
stones have. George was rather pleased than otherwise, at 
having his ingenuity taxed, to defend the several points in 
his effusion, but he was not inclined to let the conversation 
close vnth a critique on himself; he therefore presently 
turned the attack again upon his cousin. " Fanny/' said 
he, " I observe you still retain your early and peculiar love 
of ' dying,' at the end of every poem of yours ; I admire 
it. I think it satisfactory, as well as fine, to follow events 
to their close.** 

" That is a speech, George," said Constance, " vnthout 
any meaning.** 

" It has full as much, Constance, by your own show- 
ing," replied George, " as the object of it. But I think 
better of Fanny's poetry than you do. Fanny," continued 
he, "1 suppose you mean to show your verses to your 
knight, Guppy, since they have no personal allusions." 

" To be sure I shall," replied Fanny, " he was one of 
our party. — Why should I not ?" added she, on George 
making up a peculiar face. 

" Oh, no reason in life against it," said George, " espe- 
cially as I have no doubt the lady of the tower would have 
done just the same to her own true knight." 

" You are very ridiculous, George," said Mary Anne. 
" Then I am like Fanny's poetry, which has elicited 
Constance's admiration," returned George. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Three bounds that noble courser gave. 

Scott. 

There were several places yet left to be lionized. One 
was the ruins of an ancient church. It had been settled to 
visit this place on the day before, but the events that oc- 
curred disturbed this order of things. However, as no 
letter arrived on Thursday morning, it was not considered 
necessary to defer the excursion longer, and it was fixed 
for that day. Mrs. Duff declined accompanying the party. 
Her sister thought this unwise, as there was abundance of 
room. To Emily's great satisfaction, her mother pro- 
posed accompanying them. £mily had good sense and 
prudence, and she wished for the escort of some of the 
elders of the party, now that a stranger made their com- 
pany less of a family society than before. " It is so dif- 
ferent, mamma, from being well acquainted," said she ; " if 
we knew Mr. Guppy as well as Reginald Freemantle, or 
even as Frank Freeman, I should not think about it ; but 
the Duffs will not at all see it in this light." 

£mily went on to express surprise that the Duffs seemed 
so much to forget their last mentioned friend, and she de- 
clared her belief that had he been asked to accompany the 
party to-day, he would have gone. 

Mrs. Ward had taken this opportunity of expostulating 
with her sister, and endeavouring to convince her of Mr. 
Guppy's attention to Fanny. Mrs. Duff took up the word 
" attention," and observed if it were well applied in any 
quarter, it must be to her eldest daughter, not Fanny; 
that however she thought nothing of it ; he had a great 
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respei^t for them all ; that he knew that her fatlier would 
gi e M y \ ne nothing at present, ami it was not to be 
xpe (1 tba a young man of his appearance aud evident 
onn M uU) marry upon nothing ; and that her 

daugh era w e not like girls of the world, looking after 
bu band Mrs. Ward in answer to this observed " that 
bgi US y ng ladies sometimes fell in love ;" and her sis- 
pL d bat she was thankful to say /ler girls bad never 
ead n 1 which both ladies considered a sufficient cluee 

When the carriages came to the door, it was found that 
there appeared a new equipage among them, in the form 
of a very stylish looking gig. with a, noble horse. George 
was hovering about it, examining the harness, &c., in com- 
pany witli ibe groom ; and it was concluded it was for 
himself and Campbell. Mr. Guppy took his place from the 
cottage with the three eldest Itliss Duffs, and the rest of the 
party were to foUow in Mr, Ward's carriage. It was 
found, however, that George had no such idea of Camp- 
bell for a companion. He protested and declared that 
there was no otiier vehicle to be had in all Hastings but this 
same gig, and that he was resolved to see if Grace had nerve 
to sit behind a horse with four legs, and a carriage with 
two wheels ; that the liorse was the quietest creature in the 
universe, and there was no danger at all, and so she anil no- 
body else muEt go. Grace lauglied at tlie consistency of bis 
statements, about which George did not much concern him- 
self, if be got his own way. Mrs. Ward obtained a satis- 
factory character of the horse from the groom, who averred 
that ibeanimalwas as gentle as a lamb; and at length Grace 
wa! handed into the doubtful place. Slie had no fears, nor 
had Mrs. Ward reallj, for Geoi^u was a capital whip, 
; and the horse, tliougb tall and grand, looked 
gentle and noble. Soon they ~were off. The gentle and 
noble steed eoan glided past the Dufis' carriage, which 
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had preceded him some quarter of an hour, though it was 
going at a good pace. 

" We must be going fast," said Grace, "' though we do 
not appear to be so ; how soon they are out of sight." 

'* About twelve miles an hour,'* said George. 

'' At least," returned his companion. 

" Twelve and a half now, I dare say," continued he, 
and complimented Grace on her accuracy. 

On they went; Grace enjoyed the rapid speed, for it had 
certainly increased, and she watched the movements of 
the animal with admiration and interest. " I did not 
think it was safe to gallop in a gig," said she, presently. 

" Some people think so," said George, coolly, '' but I 
hope you will have no cause to be of their opinion. You 
are not afraid, are you ?" added he, after a slight pause. 

" Oh, no ; not afraid," said Grace ; "I enjoy it — it is 
most delightful. I should like him to go faster and faster 
if it is not unsafe ;" and as she spoke, the first part of her 
wish was gratified, for certainly the noble creature did go 
faster and faster. " What strides he takes," said Grace, 
presently ; ^'l could fancy he would go round the world 
in three bounds." 

Her own remark brought to her mind the charger in 
^'Rokeby," who took the church, not the earth,, in three 
bounds. But she only thought it, and continued to enjoy 
the speed, the clear air, and their very even motion. 
Suddenly it struck her; — "Suppose any thing impeded 
our way, or met us !" and in an instant the truth flashed 
across her mind. " How could she have been so incon- 
ceivably insensible and blind ! As if any man in his senses 
would drive at such a pace of his own free-will !" The 
horse was running away at the most desperate speed. She 
spoke not a word, stirred not, breathed not differently from 
before ; not the slightest movement of hand or foot be- 
trayed her discovery. Yet, how is it ? what is that mys- 
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terious syrapatby uhich makes itself seen, heard, and felt, 
without the interrention of the senses? George knew the 
truth was no longer hidden from Grace; he would not 
Bpcak, however; be feared inistaking, or not understand- 
ing her feeling ; he did not know her suffieiently to guess 
her sensations : his horror was, last she should lose her 
ae!f-possession, and leap out. Presently, in precisely her 
usual tone and manner, looking in hia face, she askedj 
"Will he kick?" 

" No," said George, ratlier more moved than herself, 
" only sit still — sit still, and 1 trust — 1 believe you are 

On, on they went. Grace's mind turned first to their 
friends. Oh, bow glad she was that they were long out of 
sight, that no one could fear for them — next, to her own 
mother — she rejoiced even at her being so far off, as if 
distance would remove ansiety and events, whatever they 
might be. Strange are the workings of the mind in such 
moments of peril. Grace scarcely thought of her own dan- 
ger, except in connexion with ber friends. She thought 
of the death which one moment might biing, and, for her- 
self, felt no alarm. All stood clear before her, and still 
she could wonder at that sort of perversity which would 
only take thought for her inotlic-r, Ellen, Emily, — Camp- 
bell, even ; and, except in tliis way, her companion 
scarcely crossed her mind ; lie, at present, was too near 
herself to be remembered individually. On, on they 
went ; ages seemed to psss. Grace's thotighls stretched 
all over the world, and yet were absorbed in one deep feel- 
ing of thankfulness and prayer ; the one on the safety 
which every fresh bound brought and left, the other, that 
the end, whatever it should be, might still he safety. Her 
companion was perhaps more to he pitied, though, hia 
mental and bodily powers being engaged, he had not the 
same scope for free range of thought, or, in any respect. 
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the temptation to the terror of despair^ which sometimes 
possesses the weak in their helplessness^ in such situations. 
Creorge's thoughts were all for his companion ; she had 
fearlessly entrusted herself to his care^ and he felt a thou- 
sand times responsible for her. All his thoughts ran in 
this direction, though they might by the way wander as far 
as to her mother. Still Grace's calmness re-assured him^ 
and his hopes increased that the animal would tire himself 
out, before they came in contact with any thing, or reached 
any perilous declivity. Young gentlemen can imagine his 
feelings, as they were perhaps the exclusive property of 
such as himself. Grace chose once more to speak, as she 
fancied George might be thinking of her. She said, sim- 
ply, '^ George, 1 am not afraid." 

George replied, " ^Vhatever happens, only sit still." 
But the animal's pace did not decrease, and Grace pre- 
sently saw that her firmness and self-command, which had 
been bearing on well passively, were now to be put to full 
proof. She perceived a broad-wheeled wagon preceding 
them, and a stage coach advancing. It seemed clear to 
her that it was impossible, according to the respective dis- 
tances and positions of these carriages, that their own light 
vehicle could wind its way, in a road not very wide, with 
any prospect shore of a crash. She hoped her ignorance 
was mistaken. George had an accurate eye, and he judged 
the same. One alternative presented itself: an ill-made 
road came in sight, slightly diverging to the left Before 
long it led up a very steep hill, which was a great advan- 
tage with a runaway horse, especially if somewhat spent ; 
but on the other hand, it was a rough road, probably be- 
coming worse before long, and the catastrophe might be 
dreadful. However the high road seemed certain misfor- 
tune, and the other might lead to safety ; at any rate, it 
would defer the evil day. To Grace's great satisfaction, 
George quietly guided the horse's head into the bye-lane. 
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wliich happily was at a safe and convenient angle. The 
motion now was very different. Grace expected the springs 
or tbe shafts Co crack every momttit, and liad tu hold by 
the carriage, as she had not tiiiherto done. But wliat 
was worse in one respect was better In another^lliE in- 
creased fatigoe to the horse more llian equalled the incon- 
venience of those behind hinij and to Grace's inexpressible 
thankfulness, she perceived the creature relax his speed 
as he was reaching the top of the hill. George knew the 
moment when danger was over, and at once communi- 
cated il to Grace, and expressed his own feetingH by a se- 
rious and fervent exclamation of the words, " Thank God." 
Grace's heart echoed il, it need scarcely be said ; and at the 
same time she felt more esteem and affection for George, as 
well as more admiration altogether, than ever he had exci- 
ted by his kindness, his good humour, liis sense, or his wit. 
All the party joined at Winch eisea church, and the won- 
derment at the delay in George and Grace's movements 
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•' (Phere can you have been ?" said Mary Anne, as 
George and Grace came up walking; " we have been here 
this hour." 

" We made a detour of several miles," replied George, 

" And that, I suppose, wai the reason, George, that you 
passed us so fast," continued his cousin. 

" I do not think we can pretend that," said Grace ; " I 
believe, George, we cannot deny that our detour was a 
compulsory one." 

What robbers! — banditti!" cried Fanny, clasping her 
and looking well the picture of hope, 
nurse she was laughed at and rallied as usual, by 
Usual individuals, but her auggeatioQ had the effect of 
breaking the ice for George, and between himself and 
Grace tbe tale came out with entire yet favourable truth. 
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His mother looked grave, and was ready to take him to 
task and scold him ; but Mary Anne somewhat forestalled 
her, which was a happy circumstance for George, as he 
dreaded displeasing the one, and cared not for the other. 
Grace, too, was glad that George should escape any severity ; 
he had behaved so well, and she was sure he was not the 
least in fault. 

'' Weil, George," began Mary Anne, " I am sure I am 
glad I did not trust myself with you.*' 

" So am I," replied George. 

" How frightened I should have been ; I am sure I 
should have screamed." 

" I am sure you would," answered George, " and would 
have frightened the horse into tenfold speed." 

Grace smiled to herself at the possibility. 

" I'll tell you what you would have done, Mary Anne," 
continued George, '' you would have jumped out." 

" Mary Anne could not have done that," said Fanny, in 
the good-humoured tone superior power gives. 

" Indeed, Fanny," observed Grace, " she could — any 
body could, I am sure ; if once a person gave way to the 
vnsh, the thing would be done. I can quite fancy being 
obliged to bind one's will as by chains to one's seat." 

" I am sure I felt no inclination to leap out," said 
George. 

" Because," replied Grace, " you were driving ; you 
had something to do ; but it is quite different for those 
who sit by, and have nothing to do but think, and no re- 
sponsibility. — Besides," added she, smiling, " you are 
strong, and make better ballast than we." 

" Than such as you," replied George, looking at her 
with pretended disdain, " but not as Mary Anne." 

" Oh, there is a great advantage in height and size," 
remarked Mary Anne, *' but in spite of that, I think I 
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should have jumped out ; I think it would have been 
right." 

" We pardon people, Mary Anne, who do such things 
in their terror," said her aunt, somewhat shortly, *'but 
not those who talk so thoughtlessly in safety." 

" I do think Grace is rather correct in her view," ob- 
served Constance ; *' the motion must confuse the facul- 
ties." 

Especially in an open carriage," continued Grace. 
Ah, but in a close one too ! You know poor dear 
Miss Brown, who had such strong nerves, jumped out of 
the window of a close carriage." 

'^ Oh, I cannot fancy doing that," said Grace ; " there 
seems to me no temptation — no impulse — a person must 
get out of a close carriage, not leap out in a moment* — 
What did become of her }** 

*' She was killed on the spot, of course," said George. 

His supposition was quite true. 

George took the opportunity of saying, much more 
gravely than was his custom, " I feel I owe everything 
to-day to Grace's calmness and self-possession, if she had 
given way all would have been over ; and I hope all you 
young ladies will remember this, if ever any such danger 
happens to yourselves — keep your seat — ^never jump out." 

It is doubtful if George would have been so explicit at 
that early moment if his mother had been within hearing. 
He did not wish to alarm her more than possible. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The spirits of the jiarty before long recovered their tone, 
though nothing happened to call them forth in any uuu- 
EUal inanDer. The church had been a fine cruciform 
building, and was now in ruins. The chancel was in good 
preEerratiou ,' the aisles also were standing, and four noble 
arches, springing from slender clustered columns, which 
had supported the tower; hut the exterior was covered 
with ivy, which clung around the old walls in picturesque 
luxuriance. There were some monuments and effigies still 
remaining, amid the ruins : two were of monks ; and this 
revived the subject of monasteries, which was before dis- 
cussed at Bodiham. Constance had read nearly all of the 
book before alluded to, with which Mr. Guppy had pre- 
sented her, and did not deny that it had certainly modified 
her feehngs respecting existing establishments of that de- 
scription. " I was not," she repealed, "against the ab- 
stract principle of vows, but against the errors of doctrine 
with which tliey seetn inseparably connected. If monks 
and nuns were not Papists, I should not object to them: 
and your book shows that even the Papists, many of them, 
have deep exjierimental and vital rehpon." 

" Why, Constance," euclaimed Mary Anne, in utter 
amaie, " surely you are not going to take part with the 
Papists !" 

" I hope I shall always take part with those who are 
Christian brethren," replied Constance, "and such, man; 
of these seem." 
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Are yoa cooYerted^ Grace ?" asked Geosge; " I oi^t 
to know^ for I was just about to ooi^;ntii]ate die world 
opon the avowed opinions of such a jomig ladj on the 

subject." 
Grace laughed. 

^' And really, Grace," cootiniied George, '' joq actnaDj 
do mean to marry ?" 

" I never said so," rejdied Grace. 

^^ YoQ said,** pursued George, " jaa did not mean to be 
a nun." 

^'And yet I may not mean to marry," added Grace, 
laughing. 

'' Oh, may not !" said George ; '' bot I said, do noL" 

" Well, do not," answered Grace, in agreement. 
I cannot understand your views, Grace," said George. 
No wonder, for I have none," replied Grace, wishing 
to get rid of the discussion. 

" Why, Geoige," said Campbdl, ** do yoa think people 
sit down and resolve whether or not they will marry ?" 

'' To be sure," said George ; *' sensiUe people." 

" Then of course you have made up your mind ?" 

*^ To be sure I have !" 

*' Pray let us know which way," continued CampbelL 

'^ Why I mean to marry," said George ; "I mean to 
have a wife, and her name shall be Media. She shall be 
neither tall, nor short ; nor fat, nor thin ; nor handsome, 
nor ugly ; nor high, nor low ; nor clever, nor stupid ; nor 
untaught, nor learned ; nor good, nor bad ; this will be in 
my eyes perfection." 

^^You have devised an ingenious description for ex- 
cluding the whole race of ladies," said his sister; ''to 
what planet do you mean to go for your type of per- 
fection ?" 

*' Oh, I have no doubt I shall meet with my Media 
upon our own globe," replied George ; '* but really and 
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truly I do mean to marry if I can, as I suppose every 
body else does ; that is, if I see a lady of this description 
who puts it in my head, and who then is so kind as not to 
desire me to put it out again." 

" Well, then, after all it depends upon circumstances," 
said Campbell. 

" But all ladies would not be so very cruel," observed 
Mr. Guppy. 

" Perhaps my brother means to be satisfied with his ex- 
periment on his Media," said Emily, who had her own 
views on the subject. 

Mr. Guppy laughed gently, and presently added, '^ Then 
I imagine he would take care to be pretty sure before he 
came to the point. — Besides," continued he, with a smile, 
" you cannot suppose it likely that your brother would be 
very unsuccessful even with his Media." 

" I hope not," said Emily, coolly. 

*' I don't know, Emily," said Mrs. Ward, looking at 
her son, and laughing, " I don't know if George would 
take a disappointment so much to heart as you seem to 
fancy." 

'' Oh, mamma," cried Emily, gaily, " I was not think- 
ing of George entirely." 

^^Miss Ward is so kind as to wish," observed Mr. 
Guppy, " to endow us with a quality which I rather fear 
we are too apt to consider as the exclusive property of the 
fair sex. 

'^ Ladies would not make so severe a remark," said Mrs. 
Ward. 

" They are all kindness and gentleness !" returned Mr. 
Guppy, politely, " but I hold that true fealty to the fair 
sex, consists not so much in constancy, as devotion." 

" Surely you are still very hard upon gentlemen," ob- 
served Mrs. Ward ; " I hope ladies would not fare so ill 
with you.' 
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^^ Ladies^ in my opinion^ are all but — angels^" replied 
Mr. Guppy, with an expressive double glance directed to 
the twin sisters ; " I hold very different views concerning 
ladies from most — so gentle is their nature^ I must ever 
consider them more coy than cruel." 

" Or, even if not so," added Emily, in a peculiar tone of 
delicate irony, *' as Lady Minette would say — 

* For if there's a dozen that won't, 
There's surely a couple that will.' " 

Emily gave the couplet in an imitative manner. Lady 
Minette*s style was remarkable, and not to be mistaken by 
those who knew her. To those who did not, Emily's in- 
flections appeared characteristic enough to be equally strik- 
ing; and her speech made far more sensation than she 
wished or expected. Fanny was greatly entertained, her 
sisters scarcely less so, and Mr. Guppy, with no less warmth 
than bonhovimie, entered into their amusement. 

But the original subject was not suffered to die away. 
Mr. Guppy 's book, together with the actual memorials of 
monastic times which lay before the party, seemed to pre- 
pare and dispose them for the consideration of the subject, 
and a discussion of some length ensued, in which Con- 
stance took the principal share. At length Campbell ap- 
peared to bring it somewhat to a close by observing, '* We 
are always incomplete on this subject without Freeman. I 
wish he had been among us." 

" Well," said Mary Anne, " I think it very conceited in 
a young man, like Frank Freeman, to give out that he will 
never marrv." 

^' He does not do that, Mary Anne," observed her 
brother. 

*' But, he says, that if he gets a fellowship, he shall 
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not^*' added Constance^ ^' and that is much the same thing, 
for as he devotes himself to the classics he is pretty sure of 
a fellowship." 

" Oh, silly fellow," exclaimed Mrs. Ward, who was lis- 
tening to the young people's talk, as they surrounded the 
temporary seat they had made for her ; " silly fellow, he 
will do like other people, and talk very differently six years 
hence." 

'^ Freeman is a capital theorist on all subjects," said 
George, '' but this does not do his originality credit, it is 
only what so many have said before him. They all resolve, 
like their prototype Benedict, to die bachelors, and when 
they change their minds, cry with him, ' Nay, never flout 
at me for what I have said against it.' Man is a giddy 
thing, and this is my conclusion.'* 

" But does Frank Freeman speak like such as Benedict 
in a off-hand manner, or on serious principle?'* asked 
Emily. 

**Oh, quite seriously, does he not, Campbell?" said 
Mary Anne. 

" ^Vhy, he certainly does mean it to be believed," re- 
plied Campbell. 

*' "^Vell, I do not like that," said Emily, in a decided 
tone. 

'* But Grace does," observed George, maliciously. 

*' You know you are wrong there, George," said Grace. 

" Indeed, I did not," replied he ; "I wanted your 
opinion." 

" I have no opinion at all," returned Grace, '' only I 
think it very silly for people to talk about such things. 
Why not be quiet, and wait ?" 

** To be sure," said Mary Anne. 

** They are only certain sure to make geese of themselves 
if they talk," said George ; " a talking man, otherwise de- 
nominated a humbug, is to a pig, what his mind is to its 
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driver; both are Eurc to run counter to tlieir respective 

" Wliat, George !" cried Emily, " even those who ae- 
sert things ' really and truly.' " 

Emily's remark roused a gay laugh at George's expense. 

" I claim the benefit of your -own rule, Emily, for the 
Benedicts of the world," said George, " they are not hum- 
bugs." 

" Well, I confess, George," aaid Em%, " there is the 
difference I before alluded lo between you and Frank Free- 
man ; you are mote in play than he is." 

" I am sure," observed Conslance, " I wish people who 
talk, as you call it ' in play,' would wear a motley coat or a 
fool's cap, that one might know wliat credit tn attach to 
their assertions, for their ways are highly inconvenient to 
those who love nothing but iruih." 

" There is only one way," said Camphe!], " and that is, 
to get ihoruughiy acquainted with them." 

"That is a^ing too much from those whose time is 
precious," said Constance, " and especially when it is only 
the more superficial style of characters who indulge in such 

" I do not think that," remarked Campbell. 

"Oh, Constance, how silly you are!" cried Emily; "one 
can always tell what people mean, and whether they are in 
jest or eamcfil in a moment." 

" I cannot," replied Constance. 

" Well, then I suppose you are not so clever as some 
others," said Emily, laughing. 

Constance seemed for a moment rather at a loss for en 
answer ; then observed, " Cleverness is a worldly talent." 

" 1 differ with you then, Constance," said her brother, 
" that is, in the sense in which you now use cleverness. 
Some cleverness may be worldly, but not delicate discern- 
ment of character." 
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" Yet true discernment of character, knowledge of hu- 
man nature," observed Mr. Guppy, " cannot be learned 
by intuition ; it can only be learned in the school of the 
world. How else can the pure unsophisticated mind of 
youth be able to guess the depths of human depravity ! how 
else learn to partake the selfishness of the world's ways, 
and the world's principles !" 

" You forget "began Constance. 

" I cry your mercy !" interrupted George ; "1 cry your 
mercy ! no more metaphysics !" 

George's manner put a stop to the public discussion of 
this subject, and compelled Constance to continue it pri- 
vately apart with Mr. Guppy, while Mary Anne revived 
another that had dropped. 

"But even if Frank Freeman were never to marry," 
said she, " there would be nothing so very remarkable in 
it ; every body does not marry. Now there's Miss New- 
marsh ; she never said she would never marry, yet we 
always knew she would not, and she has not." 

" We were speaking of gentlemen, Mary Anne," said 
her aunt ; '^ nobody spoke of ladies — and certainly gene- 
rally there is some reason for gentlemen remaining single — 
either want of means or success, or adverse circumstances, 
or some one great disappointment, rather than any deter- 
mination made in early youth, such as Frank Freeman is 
silly enough to talk of." 

^' Well, then," said Mary Anne, continuing to produce 
her instances, " there is Mr. Elderton." 

*^ I do not know Mr. Elderton, or his history, Mary 
Anne," said Mrs. Ward. 

" Mr. Elderton, the celebrated preacher," replied Mary 
Anne, " surely you know him, aunt." 

*' He has always professed he will never marry," said 
Constance, who had been attracted from her tete-a-tete by 
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besricg the name of ooe of her favourite preachers ; " I 
wonder jou should noL know that, Mary Anne." 

" I did not know it," replied Maiy Anne, " well he has 
kept his word, for he is past fifty." 

" Wait till he is past Kixty," observed their aunt, laugh- 
ing. "That is the age for gentlemen doing foolish tilings." 

" Well, then," continued Mary Anne, confidently, 
" ihere is Mr. Everard, Grace's godfather, be. at any rate, 
has not promised never to man';, and thtre is no reason, 
of poverty, or any thing else, that should have prevented 

" We must know people's history fully, Mary Anne, 
before we eait decide," observed Mrs. IVard, with a glance 
at Grace, " but I agree with you that Mr. Everard is as 
little likely to marry as any man, and that his remaining 
angle, as he has done, has been, on his part, as far as ap- 
pearances go, a decided matter of choice. So, perhaps, his 
destiny may be a pattern for Frank Freeman's, as you 
rather seem to wish." 

" And if Frank Freeman is ever as clever and excellent 
B9 Mr. Everard, he will do very well," observed Emily. 

" Why, Emily," cried Mary Anne, " Mr. Everard is 
nothing but an eccentric, quaint old bachelor. How can 
you admire him ? he always frightened me, and jou too, 
I am sure, when we were children ; and now I dielike 
him more than ever." 

" Well, he pleases me," returned Emily, " because, per- 
haps, 1 left off being lightened at him in good time." 

This remark of Emily's seemed at length to close the 
discussion, and the parly with one consent broke up into 
^trailing detachments, to examine otlier parts of the ru- 
inons edifice. Campbell had strayed into the transepts, 
where the walls and windows were hung about with ivy. 
He Blood surveying one window which seemed especially 
to have attracted his admiration. " Come here," cried he. 
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*' all of you, I want eiery one to come and stand here !" 
The party one by one, foQowed the call, and he placed them 
in a certain spot in the ruin. Tliere was a very peculiar 
efFi:ct of light, owing to Eome accidental circumstance. The 
foreground was dusk, if not dark, and a brilliant gleam of 
sunshine poured its bright rays behind a fairly farmed 
arch ; pendant wreaths of ivy entwined with some coloured 
wild flowers hutig down in front ; tlie eifect was that of 
fantastic disorder, carefuUy arranged by the most sldlful 
art. " Now look," continued Campbell, " and tell me 
what that reminds you of? — How dull you must be ! how 
obtuse," added he, almost angry at the silence of the party, 
"look again, you must know, Mary Anne, — at least you 
ought to know ; — cannot yon guess — any of you ?" 

"Oh, to be sure, Campbell, we know," replied the 
good-natured Emily, "to he sure we know, you mean the 
Fairy Bower, and very like indeed it is." 

" Well, then, why did you not say so at once ? I must 
have you all confess at least," continued Campbell, laugh- 
ing, " chat you have been abominably slow and stupid. 
" Only look ! one must have been the type of the other." 

" Like Fanny's unknown knight, a second -sight," said 
George, drily, forgetting, and almost as soon remembering 
the presence of Mr. Guppy. 

Campbell, a little annoyed at this allusion of George's, 
continued his remarks, and at length placed himself at 
Grace's side, requesting her to make a sketch of the arch 
which had so much engaged his sympathy. The rest of 
the party again dispersed about the ruin. Campbell mean- 
while presided over Grace's sketch, giving hints and direc- 
tions in order to ensure the most favourable resemblance of 
ilia favourite idea. Grace was pleased and struck by his 
intermediate remarks on the scene, and was silently con- 
sidering how differently men express themselves from wo- 
men on matlere of taate ; when Constance appeared and 
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called her brother away. Campbell's allusion had reference 
to a passage in the early history of the young people^ of the 
actual circumstances of which Campbell was in ignorance ; 
perhaps his sister Constance enhghtened him on the subject. 
Something passed apparently which changed his mood du- 
ring his absence^ for^ on his return to Grace^ he received 
the sketch she had just cut out of her book for him in si- 
lence^ and did not revert to the subject. 

There was much more beside the church worthy of be- 
ing seen in Winchelsea. It is a place of great antiquity^ 
containing reUques which bespeak its former importance^ 
though historically but little is known about them. To 
many of these spots of interest the party^ or individuals of 
them bent their steps ; after which they congregated to- 
gether^ in order to return to the small inn where they had 
put up their horses. 

*' Oh, Grace," cried Emily, joining her and taking her 
arm, " walk with me ! 1 want you — 1 am in such a fume — 
1 am in such a rage — I can speak to no one but you." 

''What is the matter?" asked Grace, amused at her 
friend's wrath. 

" Why, you must know — I cannot bear the man. I 
abhor — I detest — I abjure him !" 

" What man ?" asked Grace, laughing. 

** Why, that miserable abstraction of a Guppy — ^you 
must know, Grace." 

Oh," cried Grace, " for what he said just now, about 
Ge(»ge." 

** To be sure ! why, how coolly you take it, I am sure, 
Graces jou cannot like what he said." 

replied Grace, *' but I did not expect any thing 
r, 80 I really hardly noticed it ; that is one of 
I meant, when 1 called him like a partner." 
bat I would not dance with a man if I knew he 
odioiu sentiments." 
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" You know, Emily, I said, perhaps I Ehould not like 
him a second time For a partner," said Grace. 

" So jou did," replied Emily, a little checked, " and I 
must say it shows a good deal of discern ment. I did not 
like him, but then it was partly because he was like some 
one I dislike, and partly out of spite and prejudice to the 
Duffs." 

" And you own your motives," cried Grace, laughing, 
" out of spite to me!" 

" Well, I am not so utterly blinded by spite and preju- 
dice as to deny all good to tllis inc^nilo," returned Emily ; 
" do yon know, he bore that rude speech of mine, which 
Constance was so hardened as to repeat the other day, with 
such temper and mildness, that I have been reproaching 
myself ever since ; but now 1 see 1 was quite right, and I 
do not mean to repent any longer." 

" I do wonder you ate so surprised," Eaid Grace, "it 
seems to me so exactly what I should expect ; and that 
makes roe so sorry, the Duff's are so intimate with him. 
How they can like him ! though he is so agreeable and 
clever, he says so many things that ate not right 1 How 
strange it is !" 

" It is rather strange that my aunt and Constance, and 
my uncle should take so lo him, certainly," replied Emily, 
" hut I cannot pity them whatever happens, for they will 
not listen to a word." 

"But I do pity Fanny," said Grace, "she h^ such a 
taste tor the romantic and elegant, and it is so natural for 
her not to see any thing unfavourable, when all her family 
have even a higher opinion of him than herself." 

" I liave talked to Fanny," said Emily, " but she is so 
silly, one can make no impression at all. One minute she 
persists all is my fancy, and proves it by appealing to the 
idea of her family, that he Is paying attention to Mary 
Anne ; and the next she falls into raptures, and calls him 
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her dear Osmond. I really have no patience with her any 
more than with the rest.'* 

Grace was surprised at this. Fanny had never expressed 
doubt 80 far towards herself^ and she was also surprised 
that Fanny had no scruples in talking of Mr. Guppy so 
openly to Emily. She had before thought it a piece of con- 
fidence^ especially reserved for herself. She was however 
greatly relieved at finding that Fanny did not make an 
exclusive confidant of her. 

"If it were fun and nonsense in Fanny,** continued 
Emily, while Grace was making the above reflections, " I 
should not care, but she has no fun in her. I wish she had." 

'^ Do you ever observe, Emily," said Grace, " how our 
party differ every hour ? You now are wishing Fanny had 
more fun, and Constance was but just now treating that 
quality as so harmful." 

" Well, I am only sure and certain," cried Emily, " that 
if Fanny had some sense of the absurd, she would be the 
best of the sisters — I really think better than Charlotte." 

Grace was struck with this remark of Emily's, for she 
had found herself so constantiy at a loss to understand 
Fanny, and perplexed how to treat her, on account of this 
very deficiency ; but if Grace had even been fully aware 
of the absence of this quality in Fanny, she had never 
looked upon it as a serious want of character, as Emily's 
observation seemed to imply. 

Grace was ready to return, as she came, behind the for- 
midable horse, but Mrs. Ward would not allow it, and 
Campbell was George's companion. Perhaps they talked 
of the Fairy Bower and six years back ; perhaps of Frank 
Freeman and six years forward ; perhaps, of Mr. Guppy 
and the present moment ; but very likely of none. 

On their return, both families found Frank Freeman's 
P. P. C. cards ; and Campbell hastened to his friend, who 
took his departure the next morning. 

VOL. II. D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Why what's the matter ? 

Shakspeare. 

The next day was Friday^ and brought letters from Lang- 
ham, announcing the arrival of the travellers, as well as 
continued good accounts of Mrs. Ward. If all went on 
well, it was settled that Ellen was to leave Langham in 
about ten days, and finish her home visit, on the return of 
the family to Fulham. This was a very agreeable idea ; 
but at the same time, together with the certainty that nei- 
ther Mrs. Leslie nor Ellen would return, it gave a last 
stroke to any further enjoyment of the Hastings visit. 
Indeed, it was very plain the party was broken up ; and 
it was felt by most, perhaps not by Fanny, that the last 
day's spirit was a mere flickering flame, still living amid the 
embers of what was past and gone. It was not merely the 
loss of three members of their party, — for though Mr. 
Ward went backwards and forwards to London, he com- 
pleted the society, and his absence was felt as a loss — 
but Grace also was very much withdrawn from the Wards ; 
and the admission of a stranger among the Dufls, on such 
intimate terms, was an additional bar to intercourse on the 
side of both families. It is true, all went together to Win- 
chelsea, and a meeting or two took place between them on 
the morning before ; but this was almost all that had oc- 
curred after Mrs. Leslie's departure, and it seemed very 
probable that the daily and hourly meetings of the two 
families, or some individuals of them, would not be re- 
vived. One cause was, the loss of Mrs. Leslie's quiet in- 
sensible influence. By some means, no one knew what. 
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and few observed it, but, by some means, alie acted as a, 
sort of neutral atmosphere, between tlie two sisters. Every 
plan of pleasure, as well as every subject under discussion, 
had 10 be modelled and revised by her ; and all prospered 
in the end under her hand. It was something the same 
with Ellen among the junior branches. The DuHsJeft, 
more than allowed, a scrioueiieES about Ellen that extended 
itself to those whom, in her absence, tliey lightly esteemed. 
But, after all, the stranger, and the monopoly of Grace, 
were the grand reasons that the party did not mal^e the best 
of their circuinsiances, and enjoy thenibelves in some de- 
gree as before. 

Grace, also, tliis morning, had n letter from lier mamma- 
She had very rarely had iuch » thing, so seldom were they 
sepamted, and it was very delightful to her. She liked to 
Lliink that her mother had sat down, and given an hour, at 
least, entirely to her ; and, almost with tears, she followed 
the well-known lines of her hand-writing. Mrs. Leslie 
repealed much of Mr. Ward's letter, but added, that Mrs. 
Ward wished her to remain as lang as she could ; in fact, 
dll the invalid felt herself strong enough to see Grace there; 
that it had been Mrs. AVard's plan, before her illness, to 
ask Mrs. Leshe and Grace to accompany Ellen back to Lang- 
Itam, where she meant to have made all the business ar- 
rangements with Mrs. Leslie, on Ellen's guardianship. 
These were now being concerted ; but as Mrs. Leslie 
agreed to stay, they were not to be executed as speedily as 
was At first intended. The plan was, that after Grace's 
week at the Dutfs', she was to join £Uen at the Wards', at 
Fiilham ; and, when summoned, bodi were to go down 
together to Langham, on the visit before talked of. No 
scheme could be to Grace more complete and dehgbtful. 
Her present anticipations quite echpsed her former ones, 
on the Hastingu expedition. Among other prospects, she 
thought of the probabihcy of becoming acquainted with 
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Mrs. Ward*8 friends^ the clergyman and his wife^ of whom 
Ellen could talk all day and all night. 

This Friday was an eventful day ; though a dull one, to 
most, if not to all, the party. Perhaps transcribing a part 
of Grace's letter to her mamma will be the simplest plan of 
relation. It was begun on Friday, but kept in hand for a 
couple of days, as she was in no haste to send it, ha?ing 
written the day before to her mamma. 

Perhaps also the reader will like to see Grace*s notice of 
her adventure with George and the noble horse, since it 
was a rather difficult matter to relate. Grace felt it so. She 
was afraid of George being blamed, yet did not like not to 
avow the happy escape they had had. After an account 
of their proceedings, &c., she continued : — 

" George had got a gig, with a beautiful gentle-looking 
horse, though he was very tall. You know my old fancy 
for handsome horses and a quick pace, and certainly we had 
both. I cannot guess how many miles an hour we went, 
and George would not tell me, for the fact was, the horse 
at last went faster than either of us wished. If the idea of 
danger had not come into my head, and if I had not 
thought so much of you, I should have enjoyed it — the 
pace was so even and delightful, particularly when he kept 
to his magnificent trot : but as it was, it seemed hardly 
right to enjoy what might have ended so seriously ; and, 
of course, when I thought of the danger, I felt more thank- 
fulness than pleasure, every bound. However, all ended 
happily ; the horse stopped of himself, and was as gentle 
as a lamb the rest of the way. I quite pitied the noble 
creature all the time, for it was nothing but a paroxysm 
of harmless terror that seized him, and the only danger 
was, the chance of our meeting any obstruction. George 
managed most skilfully, and was very considerate and 
kind ; I never liked him so well. 

I hope you will approve what has been done about Jessie. 
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Hanson was quite satisfied about the fsmiljr : she said it 
was enough if one knew a family was tolerably quiet, and 
would alJow a servant ' to keep to her churcli ;' that young 
girls shoold not he loo 'partlcalar,' and ' pick and choose/ 
but take what promises fair ; and that she considered Mrs. 
Childe's, just the piace fur Jessie. I dare say Hanson's ad- 
vice is good and sensible, but I, in my inexperience, sholild 
have been more ' particular,' if it were left quite to me ; I 
am glad, however, it is not. Mrs. Cliilde wants Jessie im- 
mediately, so she is to go to-morrow, as I can do very well 

witliouther IVight. — We seem altogether in a maze. 

Mr. Guppy has been here all day long, and that makes a 
great difference ; for the Wards do not hke hiin, and I do 
not think they will come much if he remains. I have not 
seen Emily all day, except just now, when she ran over to 
tell us that George means to go to London to-morrow. She 
says he finds as much fault with Hastiugs as he did at 
first, and calls it the stupidest place in the world ; so he in- 
tends to go and get through his reatlicg by the time £lleii 
comes to Fulham ; and certainly I shall like that better, 
for I am tirei! of excursions here. However, I am pretty 
sure poor Mr. Guppy sends George away. He seems to 
have no idea the Wards do not like hira, and jet I cannot 
believe him so stupid as not to guess. I cannot say I like 
him belter than I did, but the Duffs think very differently 
indeed ; — ^I do very much wonder at them. 1 cannot un- 
derstand how it is such a clever, jmiitioua, penetrating 
person as Constance, does not sec things which even I see ; 
but she is an ardent friend, and has taken him quite for 
granted, and bo is quite as much blinded as Funny. It is 
not kindness in her, Uke my aunt William, who sees no 
faults in any body, because Constance does see some peo- 
ple's faults very plain indeed ; but I suppose original 
minds and characters must be inconsistent, or must seem 
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80 to Others. I do not mean inconsistent in conduct^ but 
in tendencies and feelings 

Saturday morning, — I am obliged to write in great haste 
to-day, to tell you of all the changes. Mr. Guppy came in 
this morning, as he always does at breakfast, but his visit 
to-day was of quite a different class from usual. He had 
just had a letter, which summoned him away on the most 
important business ; he did not say what, but he seemed 
concerned and excited ; and I felt more sorry for him than 
I have done before, because I cannot help thinking he 
was grieved on Fanny's account. Yet, I am very much 
vexed with both Fanny and Mary Anne too, in different 
ways. I cannot think how they could do as they have 
done. However, the end of it is, that we are all — I mean 
the Duff* party — to leave Hastings to-day, and return to 
Winterton. The Wards wish me to come to them for the 
remaining week, which I should like very much ; but as 
you put me in charge of the Duffs, and as I was to go 
there for a week, and as Jessie also happens to be leaving, I 
hope you think me right to follow the movements of the 
Duffs. I certainly should prefer staying with Emily, who 
is alone now, and wishes it, but the Duffs make such a 
point of my going with them that I do not like to refuse. 
They hire a stage-coach, as they did coming down, and 
Campbell is gone about it. Jessie is to go with us, as she 
had not yet set off*. All my things are packed, and she is 
now taking my place, helping Charlotte, else I could not 
write so much to you, for the Duff* servants have more 
to do than they can get through, and all the rest are out but 
Mrs. Duff* and Charlotte. I send the rest of our things to 
Cadogan Place, by wagon ; — I hope that is right." 

Grace's letter gives all the facts, yet it may be as well to 
throw some light upon her remarks. Mr. Guppy's news 
at the breakfast table threw a visible damp over all the 
party, each individual of whom, almost, did him the 
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honour in their several ways to express their audihie con- 
cern at his sudden departure. Mrs. Duff made some en- 
quiries as to his husiness^ if it was in London^ &c.^ men- 
tioned that a young servant was going to her place at Ring- 
town^ and would have to pass through London ; if she 
could take up any letters for him^ which at any rate would 
enahle him to stay over the Sunday. 

*' You know you can do no business on the Sabbath/' 
said Constance. 

*' And," continued Mary Anne, " if your business is not 
in London, you will have time for nothing to-night." 

" You could set off on Monday morning directly it strikes 
one," said Fanny, more gently than her sister. 

" Twelve, you mean, Fanny," observed Constance, who 
never let trifling errors pass. 

" I would advise your making use of Jessie," said Mrs. 
Duff, thinking Mr. Guppy moved by their arguments; 
*' it seems a thousand pities not to do so, and quite fortu- 
nate there is no post to-night, or I should not have thought 
of the plan ; she can take any letter any where in London, 
and I would apologize to Mrs. Childe if Jessie cannot get 
down to-night." 

" But, mamma, the Childes were to send to meet her in 
London,** said Constance, '^ and if she had a letter to take, 
she could not perhaps get down till Monday." 

" Oh, I could write a note, and manage all that,** said 
Mrs. Duff; " Mrs. Childe is so grateful to me for recom- 
mending Jessie, that she would not care ; besides they can- 
not want her on Sunday." 

Mr. Guppy here made enquiries as to the time Jessie 
left Hastings, which were received with signs of great joy 
and hope. He also added, *' But I would by no means 
detain your young servant, so as to prevent her getting to 
her place to-night. What suburb of London did you 
say }" added he, in a tone of enquiry. 
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He was answered^ Ringtown. 

^'Let me see^" said he^ ''that is somewhat less than 
twenty miles from London.** 

" Don't you know Ringtown !" exclaimed Mrs. Duff, 
bursting out laughing at what seemed strange ignorance to 
her. *' Ringtown is within three or four miles of Win- 
terton." 

*' I beg your pardon/* cried Mr. Guppy, colouring at 
his forgetfulness, " I thought you meant Rington, in Hert- 
fordshire ; you mean of course Ringtown Butts." 

'* No wonder/' exclaimed Fanny, in a soft, though audi- 
ble whisper to any who might be listening ; " as if he 
should know any thing of such a vulgar place as Ringtown !" 

*' That is not very polite, Fanny," observed Constance, 
*' when you know we are acquainted with many there." 

'' And that is not very consistent, Constance," replied 
Fanny, smiling archly, " when at other times you dislike 
politeness." 

Constance explained that she used the argument as on 
Fanny's own principles. 

Mary Anne at the same time was continuing a defence 
of Ringtown. " Besides, Fanny," said she, " you forget 
that some of Lady Minette's relations live at Ringtown." 

" I do not forget/* replied Fanny ; " but that does not 
make Ringtown more tolerable. Lady Minette*s con- 
nexions are not so very fashionable ! and those of whom 
you speak, I know are positively vulgar." 

" That is the family where the young men were so wild, 
is it not, Fanny?" asked her mother. ''What has be- 
come of them ?" 

" Oh, I believe they are both dead !" cried Fanny ; " I 
think one was drowned and the other hung, but really I 
forget." 

" Hung, Fanny I — nonsense !" said Mary Anne. 

" I think," continued Mr. Guppy, amused at Fanny's 
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manner^ " we should have heard of any relation of Lady 
Minette's who had heen so far distinguished." 

"Oh!" cried Fanny, "they are not at all what you 
think, — quite common people, whom nobody knows. I 
think Lady Minette's brother was a hosier, and made 
stockings. You know Lady Minette was nobody herself, 
and only married a man who was made a knight. She 
regrets her want of birth exceedingly." 

*' The remains of the old leaven," observed Constance. 

Mr. Duff however, who, though present, had not be- 
fore spoken, except once, to regret Mr. Guppy's departure, 
would not allow Fanny's assertion about Lady Minette's 
nephew so to pass. He said seriously, "It was a grave 
occasion — it was a disgraceful thing — a very disgraceful 
thing, for any one to come to the gallows ; much more for 
any one so highly connected ;" and he rebuked his daugh- 
ter for so lightly spreading such a report. 

" Oh, papa," said Fanny, " nobody hears me ! and I am 
sure — at least, almost sure — that Lady Minette said so, one 
day. I know she either said he was hung, or would be, 
or deserved to be hung ; and I know I hoped the first, be- 
cause I was rejoiced that there was an end of him, for poor 
Lady Minette made herself cross, and worried roe to death 
with these two nephews of hers ; and I am sure they must 
be dead, or transported, because I never hear of them now. 
— Besides," continued she, " they looked as if they would 
be hung some day — such black, low-browed, ugly little 
men ; and with such names, too ! Zedekiah or Zephaniah, 
I forget which — for Lady Minette always called them ' my 
youngest nephew,' and ^ my eldest nephew.' " 

Fanny gave the tone certainly a turn of Lady Minette's 
pronunciation. She had no great powers of mimicry, but 
sometimes could just hit off such an imitation as this. Her 
sisters all laughed, and Mr. Guppy caught the infection. 
Her mother here checked her, in order to settle Mr. Gup- 
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py's plans^ for it was now within half an hour of the time 
of Jessie's departure. 

Mr. Guppy considered^ and seemed exceedingly desirous 
of availing himself of the proposal ; but his consideration 
was in yain^ he found it was altogether quite impossible to 
arrange any thing in the time. With much concern, then, 
he declined the proposal, and proceeded to take leave of 
his kind friends. Many times and plans were spoken of 
for meeting again, at Winterton, which he received with 
much gratitude, and said he should ever be too happy, as 
well as too proud, to obey their summons, if duty did not 
interfere ; and that he trusted that would not always stand 
in the way. So saying, he took as rapid a farewell as his 
kind friends would permit, and retreated to his lodgings. 



CHAPTER V. 



Men at some time are masters of their fate. 

Shttkspeare. 

" And he is gone !" cried Fanny, clasping her hands ; 
" how dull every thing will be now. I am sure I wish we 
were going away this very hour !" 

" And I am sure I do !" continued Mary Anne, " every 
body is gone ! and Osmond Guppy is a much greater loss 
than all the rest together — every body must say that. I 
never saw a quiet person amusing before ; he is not like 
George — so boisterous !'* 

" Oh," cried Grace, '' you must not call George boister- 
ous now, you are thinking of him when he was a boy." 

'* Grace defends George with a pun," observed Fanny, 
en passant. 
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** You may like George, Grace, if you please," said 
Mary Anne, '' and /may like Osmond Guppy, 1 suppose." 

*' He has a great deal of quiet wit, extraordinary pene- 
tration in character, and deep observation on the world," 
remarked Constance, " and it is a delight to think, that 
wearied with its pleasures and vanities, he has at length 
given it up. We do not often see young men of his talents, 
turn to religion. Clever men puffed off by learning or ge- 
nius generally scoff at all serious things." 

" Such cleverness would not be skin deep, Constance," 
observed Campbell. 

*'We know that very well," replied his sister, "no 
learning is really good for any thing except sanctified by 
grace." 

" Then why sigh, Constance, as you so often do, after 
what you call genius or talents unsanctified ; Lord Byron's 
for instance." 

*' Because I consider if one of Lord Byron's genius were 
a Christian, what a testimony it would be to the truth of 
religion !" 

'* Constance," said her brother, " I feel quite ashamed 
of such a sentiment. As if any man's testimony could be an 
honour to religion ! You surely cannot consider what you 
say." 

Constance, after a little argument of her own, had re- 
course in this instance to authority to support her opinion ; 
she quoted fluently passages from several of her favourite 
preachers or writers. Campbell said that she could add 
greater names than those to her side of the question, but, 
that like an obstinate young gentleman, he was of the same 
opinion still. Grace was for and against, traced their ar- 
gument, and thought she should have taken up another as- 
pect of it, (for she was alternately on each side ;) but she 
made a point of never interfering in tete-a-tete arguments, 
however public, except appealed to, or except she knew 
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tliAt one of the parties wished it. Neither was the case at 
present, Bhe was however always glad if there was an 
opportunity of following up such discussions with either 
CviinipbeU or Constance apart^ and now such an one occur- 
red j for the fornoer appealed to her, while the latter turned 
to her mother and sisters in earnest consultation. 

^* You do not agree with me, I know, Grace," said 
Campbell, ** you think me hard on Lord Byron." 

^^ I do not know that I think you hard on him as he 
aptually was," replied Grace ,* '* but I always fancy that his 
mind had received a jar and was out of tune, that religion 
would have set it right in one moment, and that that was 
all he wanted," 

** 8u it is all that every one wants." 

** Ves, I knew you would say that," replied Grace, 
*^ but my idea is, that his mind, as it were, had a religious 
fVameworkj and that the corresponding works had got out 
pf place* One impulse would set all in order, I thought — 
but it is quite a fancy of mine, and perhaps there was no 
stronger bias towards religion in him, than in others of the 
game principles." 

*♦ It is a fancy, depend upon it," said Campbell, "and 
th^ most sensible part of your notion is, the last retracting 
words* He had the power of retaining and representing 
ftelings in words, and so has the power of mystifying those 
whp IPPk to words more than substantial acts. I would not 
My Wiy thing severe of one who is so lately gone ; but his 
(»h(irHPtW HWd life have been long public property ; and 
yi\\W^ dU the world, even religious people, admire and 
WPUS^ \ those who difffer, seem called upon to speak more 

*• Uo you think," asked Grace, after a pause, "that 
plrMUU\sl»UPW have a great deal to do with forming a per- 

*♦ In Mue sense they are every thing, in another nothing," 
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Esid CampbeU; "drcumsUncesniust beainedium, and for 
a time seem paramounl, but the character of each individual 
must in the end, appear, for good or evil, llirough circum- 
stances; however prosperous or adverse they may have been 
In its formation." 

"Aaabeegathcrshethoney equally from flowers, weeds, 
and even poison, you mean ?" asked Grace. 

"Exactly," replied Campbell, pleased to have his notion 
10 readily illustrated. 

" 1 am glad you think bo," observed Grace, " for I 
never like to hear people say, such an one would have been 
very different under more advantageous circumstances ; 
and yet the opinion h so very common, that 1 always think 
I am wrong, if I differ." 

"Just as all the world is saying now of this same Lord 
Byroa," remarked Campbell, " that all his false principles 
and feeUnga are owing to his cLrcumstanceE. Some trace 
all his faults to his motlier's severe and unkind character, 
some to his early disappointment, and some even to his 
personal infirmity ." 

" 1 have often thought how strange it is," observed 
Grace, "that botli our great modem poeta are lame, and 
that ihe affliction was ihe cause of bitter melancholy to the 
one, and (they say) of joyous activity and emulation to the 

"And to pursue your remarks," continued Campbell, 
"both suffered from the second trial 1 mentioned, dis- 
appointment in early years. But liow diSerently again 
they bore the affliction." 

" Yel," continued Grace, after some consideration, 
"such causes must have a great influence on a person's 
character. What a dreaJfid thing it must be to have a 
severe or imperious mother ! I think people must die, or 
become something quite unnatural ; 1 do pity him for 
thai." 
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" I should not at all wonder/' said Campbell, smiling at 
Grace's horror, *'if the son in this case could be as morose 
and irritating, as the mother was violent and tyrannical ; 
and if so, you must not bestow too much of so precious a 
thing as pity. Suppose the son were obedient and mild in 
such a case, instead of haughty and reserved ?** 

Of course things would be quite different," said Grace ; 

but then youths of that character do not consider so 
deeply. And indeed some people talk of all young gentle- 
men of that age, as if they were wild animals, and to be 
guided by nothing but a sort of happy chance/' 

'' It is true the ' happy chance' is fixed and firm princi- 
ple, or in other words, religion," replied Campbell, ^* and 
it is true that many — most, one must say — miss of this 
happy chance ; but that makes their choice, not their cir- 
cumstances to blame. Imagine a youth, taking only one 
trial aright, such as any of the real trials we mentioned, 
and you will follow him one step after another out of his 
difficulties and temptations, till you find him fairly started 
in a religious course." 

Here was a pause. Grace was thinking with warmth, 
" what a nice good fellow Campbell is !" When the con- 
gress of the rest of the party broke up, Fanny came behind 
her brother, and laying her hand on his arm, exclaimed, 
'* Come, good creatures ! — jump up — cleave off talking — 
and you, Campbell, go pack up your books as fast as you 
can !" 

" What do you mean ?" exclaimed her brother, seeing 
by the excitement of the rest of the party that something 
extraordinary was going on. 

'^ Why we are going to leave Hastings this very mo- 
ment !" continued Fanny, in high glee, '' so, up — up, 
Campbell, and do not stare about so wildly, as if you were 
in a dream." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Up with a sally, and a flash of speed. 

As if they scorned both resting-place and rest. 

JVordstoorth. 

Fanny's news^ as Grace's letter has already explained^ was 
correct enough^ and is as easily understood as related. The 
steps^ however^ hy which this decision had heen arrived at^ 
require some detail. 

The three daughters, for different reasons, all desired 
this arrangement, and set upon their mother to persuade 
her to consent to their wishes. Now it happened that 
Mrs. Duff had no objection herself to the plan. At this 
time of the year, she always had her house painted, and 
partially new furnished, and she had been some days 
becoming uneasy on considering the progress that must 
have been made towards hanging the new drawing-room 
curtains. She had much repented allowing this to be 
finished in her absence, since, as every housekeeper knows, 
upholsterers and carpenters are the stupidest people in 
the world, and there was sure to be some irremediable 
blunder, in spite of all her verbal orders, and written di- 
rections ; perhaps, after all, she should find the curtains 
hung too high; or the new shabby fashion of straight 
hangings or fringes, which were her abhorrence, substi- 
tuted for the rich and flowing draperies in which her taste 
delighted. She had also been considering, that the maids 
at home would be at a sad loss in the completing of house- 
hold arrangements, without either North or herself. Half 
the bed-rooms were new furnished, as usual every year, 
and the old equipments to be remodelled, and newly set up 
in the other rooms. This last week was a precious one for 
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all these finishing touches ; the comfort of a whole year 
depended upon their being well done. There were be- 
sides, a hundred other matters to be solicitous about. 
It was a very early year for fruit, and there was no time to 
be lost about the preserves. She had left her book of re- 
ceipts at home, in case of such an emergency ; but, with- 
out herself or North, it was not likely matters of this kind 
would go on as usuaL She remarked to her daughters, 
that their papa also would be glad to leave Hastings at 
once, for he was going up to London early on Monday 
morning, and had been talking of not returning again. 
Every thing, therefore, seemed to conspire, to render this 
sudden step desirable. 

But there was one grand obstacle, and this was the 
house at Hastings. They had taken it for a month, and 
Mrs. Duff could not consent to lose the week's rent. Cer- 
tainly, there was besides, a considerable portion of the 
stores, still unconsumed, in the store-room ; but, as she 
justly observed, these could go back, and it would only be 
the expense of carriage, whereas the rent would be a dead 
loss. 

None of the above arguments for the move escaped the 
quick wits of tlie young ladies, who forestalled their mother 
in each item, and added many of minor importance, not 
worth relating. The grand and almost sole objection — 
the week's rent — they combatted with any arguments at 
hand, more ingenious, perhaps, than sound. As they 
talked, a message was brought in, that their landlady, 
Mrs. White, had called, and wished to speak to Mrs. 
Duff, who desired her to be admitted. The object of the 
call was to ask if Mrs. Duff could be so kind as to say if it 
was likely that she should want the house after the next 
week, as a family were vdshing to take it for three months, 
and were willing to be disposed of elsewhere for a week, 
but no longer. 
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Mrs. Duff welcomed the happy opening, and enquired if 
it would he any accommodation to her landlady and the 
family, to have possession of the house earlier than the end 
of the month agreed upon. 

The reply was, that even one day would be a great 
favour, since Hastings was so full, that Mrs. White had 
to quarter the family in different houses, very inconve- 
niently. They were willing to put up with this discom- 
fort for as long as a week, since they had been at her house 
before, were particularly pleased with it, and wished to 
have it again. 

Great then was the joy of all standing by, to hear Mrs. 
Duff make the offer of immediate possession to Mrs. White ; 
of course on the understanding of having occupied the house 
only three weeks. In a few minutes the landlady withdrew 
with grateful speed to communicate the agreeable tidings 
to her patient tenants. 

Great was now the excitement of those left behind. 
Constance flew for her bonnet, in order to take leave of 
some of her intimates, and make certain arrangements on 
a matter, which in fact was the principal cause of her will- 
ingness to leave Hastings, or rather to return home ; and 
the rest entered into a rapid discussion of arrangements. 

A sudden affair of this kind, giving scope for exer- 
tion of body and promptness of decision, was exactly the 
field for Mrs. Duff. Her very heart and soul rejoiced in 
such scenes. Some of her friends had said, perhaps with 
as much satire as truth, that if Mrs. Duff could only be in 
a bustle, it scarcely mattered whether the occasion was a 
wedding, funeral, or runaway match ; but as none of these 
events had ever happened in her own family, this roust 
have been in a great degree a matter of pure conjecture. 

In one moment the house was in the full activity of 
joyous confusion ; — the bell was rung — the maids were all 
set at work — Jessie was stopped from her journey — Camp- 
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bell was deapatched to hire a coacli — ihe children were 
called together — and Mr. Duff, wlio had gathered what 
was ahout to happen, went for his hat, and quietly walked 
out of ihe houEc. He looked at his watch as he passeJ his 
imploring daughters, and assured them that he would be 
back in one minute less than an hour. Campbell liad not 
departed on his mission without some representations on his 
part. First, he protested, that he had not been conaulteU 
in this more. 

'* Nonsense, Campbell!" said Mary Anne, "you can 
read any where, and you said you did not care about 
coming at all." 

"At any rale, you might ask what Grace has to say to 
such an abrupt departure." 

"Grace of course has no opinion in the matter," said hia 
mother; "she will go with us, and visit ui only a week 
earlier than was before settled. Besides it will save her 
mother the expenses here for a week, which will be an ad- 
vantage and an object to Mrs. Leslie." 

Grace was ashamed to liave been mentioned as any ob- 
stacle lo plans of the Duffs. Campbell however continued 
his pleas. The Wards were his next point : — What would 
they say about Grace ? and also on the defection of bo 
many members of the party ? — He did not think it fair. 

" Campbell, you are very tiresome," said Mary Anne, 
" it is all settled now, so there is no use in talking. George 
chose to go away, and nobody talked of defection iben. 
Besides Emily is the only one of the Wards left, so that it 
cannot signify much." 

There was something amusing in the mixture of truth 
and error in this view of Mary Anne's, seeing that numeri- 
cally there were still twelve individuals in the Wards' house, 
while Emily was the only one she at the moment thought 
there was need to recognize. Campbell, however, persisted 
in going to the Wards, before he engaged the coach. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



We have bid them all farewell. 

Felicia Hemaru. 



(f 



" Oh, how I wish we could stay till Monday !" sighed 
Charlotte ; " such a bustle, all for nothing ! and we shall 
get home — ^nobody expecting us, and nothing prepared — 
to-morrow Sunday, too ! I do wonder at you all liking this 
plan." 

Why, we choose between evils," said Mary Anne; 
we none of us like, I suppose, to get home and find no- 
thing to eat, and to-morrow, as you say, Sunday ; but I 
really did not think of that part, and the thing is settled." 

'^ But could we not stay till Monday, Mary Anne ?" con- 
tinued Charlotte ; *'I think perhaps mamma does not re- 
member these things, and Constance too ; I think she for- 
gets to-night is Saturday ; she will not like to travel." 

" I know very well, Charlotte, mamma will not stay till 
Monday, with the chance of paying the whole week's rent ; 
and, as for Constance, I shall say nothing; you may if 
you please. I think her particularity about Saturday, is 
quite silly enough, without my making it worse." 

Thus foiled, Charlotte set quietly about her share in the 
packing arrangements. 

" Oh, Fanny," cried Mary Anne, as she sat down to the 
desk, " what a nuisance to have to write this note to Os- 
mond Guppy ; 1 don't know what to say. Constance was 
so tiresome, to run off in that way ; she never cares whom 
she inconveniences. What shall I say?" 

" Well, let me write it,'* cried Fanny, readily. 

'^ Well, do ; it cannot signify who writes it," replied 
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Mary Anne. " But stay," added she, again seating her- 
self, " it might seem strange your writing, and not Con- 
stance ; I think I had better write ; besides mamma told me." 

Mary Anne attempted to begin, but was arrested at the 
very onset ; she did not know how to address the gentle- 
man whom, occasionally, they had called Osmond, and 
Osmond Guppy. " So formal," said she, " to say, ' Dear 
Sir,' or, < Dear Mr. Guppy.' " 

" Oh, for pity's sake, not ' Dear Mr. Guppy,* " cried 
Fanny, imploringly ; '' let me write." 

"What shall I say, Grace?" asked Mary Anne, "do 
you write notes for your mamma?" 

" Never, I think," said Grace. 

" Well, but then, what would you say, if you had to 
write this ?" 

" I really don't know what you have to write about," 
replied Grace. 

"Oh, did you not hear? We are going to ask Mr. 
Guppy if we cannot take him to London by our coach." 

" Oh, are you ?" cried Grace, in her very expressive tone 
of disappointment. 

Well, why not?" asked Mary Anne, looking up. 

Do you think we shall be too many ? North, you know, 
does not go till Monday; she stays to pack up the gro- 
cery, and things in the store-room ; so we are only sixteen 
altogether ; papa and mamma, we four and Campbell, the 
four children and two nursery maids, Jessie, you and the 
driver ; the children make one additional place, which 
mamma thought was very handy for Osmond Guppy." 

" Oh, yes !" cried Fanny, " and perhaps we shall hear 
what his dear mysterious business is, before we get home ; 
and perhaps he will sleep at Winterton, and spend to-mor- 
row there !" 

" Well, Grace, what would you say ?" said Mary Anne, 
looking up with the pen in her hand. 
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Oh, I should say nothing at all/' said Grace, laughing. 

**But if your mamma desired you?" said Mary Anne^ 
who did not very often use this argument. 

"Why I should say/' continued Grace, in the same 
tone, " please, mamma, pray write yourself." 

'' Ah, but my mamma is not your mamma," said Mary 
Anne. 

Grace was sorry to have occasioned this speech ; and, to 
make amends, she said, "Well, if I were you, I would 
write, ' Mrs. Duff's compliments to Mr. Guppy, &c.' " 

*' Oh, no ; that is so formal : mamma never writes so to 
any one," said Mary Anne ; " and we are so intimate with 
him." 

"He would understand how it is," cried Grace, care- 
lessly ; '' he would know how engaged your mamma must 
be at this moment, and that one of you had written." 

*' I am sure I wish you were not writing at all !" said 
Charlotte, who was packing up work and drawing boxes, 
" I hoped all the time that Mr. Guppy would be gone, 
and would not know that we were leaving Hastings.'* 

*^ And why V asked Mary Anne. 

*' Because I had rather not," replied Charlotte. 

" That is a woman's reason," said Mary Anne, disdain- 
fuUy. 

" Well, Mary Anne, a woman's reason is the best in the 
world," said Grace, laughing, " and I am quite of Char- 
lotte's opinion. Why will you write to Mr. Guppy ?" 

^' Because mamma told me." 

" But you know, Mary Anne," said Charlotte, " she 
would not have cared at first, if you had a little objected.'* 

" At first !" cried Mary Anne, " 1 know nothing about 
that — besides, that is past, and now time is getting on." 

Grace actually had been hoping Mr. Guppy might in the 
delay be off. 
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Oh^ how I wish I could speak to him, instead of wri- 
ting !" exclaimed Mary Anne, presently. 

Fanny fervently echoed the wish ; and in a few moments 
the sisters had agreed to go together to his lodging, with a 
message, instead of a note. 

Grace, hy this time, had felt somewhat implicated in 
their proceedings ; also, she was emboldened by seeing 
that Charlotte was of her way of thinking ; she, therefore, 
stoutly protested against their going without asking their 
mother. This, she considered, would at once settle the 
question. " It is much worse to call,'* said she, '^ than to 
write ; though 1 do not like that." 

"I cannot think why you object so," said Mary Anne; 
'^ you cannot dislike Osmond Guppy." 

'^ I only think it too great a compliment to him alto- 
gether," replied Grace, laughing. 

" Oh, Grace, you are so formal !" exclaimed Mary Anne ; 
*' we never think of compliments, and all that stuff: how- 
ever, I will go and ask mamma, and you will hear what she 
says." 

Mary Anne knew sometimes how to manage her mamma, 
and the present was one of these propitious times. She 
knew her mother would be absorbed with business and di- 
rections, and would answer quickly, if the question were 
properly worded and accented, *'0h, yes, my dear ; much 
better call and speak, it will save time." 

It was exactly so. The young ladies, therefore, left the 
house in high glee ; and Grace sighed at the absence of 
Constance. 

Emily came over in a short time, incited by Campbell's 
report ; but it was not much worth while expending her 
wrath on the most passive of the party — Charlotte and 
Grace — one of whom was industriously gathering together, 
and packing, all the personals of her sisters; the other, 
up-stairs, superintending Jessie's packing, and gathering 
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together her scaltered property. Emily hail considered it 
wise, to make no serious opposition to the Duffii' plans ; 
hut she told Campbell she should certainly tell l)Js sisters 
what she thought of their conduct. Before very long, her 
two cousins returned. "What is all this about?" cried 
she; for neither Campbell nor Charlotte had satisfied her 
aa to the cause of the sudden move ; " why are you going 
off in such a hurry }" 

"Oh," cried Fanny, "did not Campbell tell you? Oa- 
mond Guppy is going away, so we can stay no longer !" 

" Nonsense, Fanny I" exclaimed Emily, laughing, 
"really you get more absurd every day — IVhat ia it," 
continued she, to Mary Anne, " Campbell said that yoti 
would explain, for that he cuuld not undersland ladies' 
reasons ; and if Fanny's were a true one," added she, with 
her peculiar smothered laugh, " I should respect Camp- 
bell's caution, instead of laughing at it as 1 did." 

" Well, it is true," said Mary Anne, " however you may 
choose to jest upon it." 

Mary Anne spoke in pique. Emily knew her cousin too 
well to doubt for a moment. She saw she was in earnest. 
Moved she must have been, for her smiles in a. moment 
gave way to a very grave expression, and even the bright 
colour on her clieek seemed somewhat to fade. 

"How have you got my aunt to consent?" exclumed 
Emily. 
" Got !" cried Mary Anne, " mammft wished it as much 

" Well, Mary Anne," said Emily, " I came over to 
scold you, and to tell you I thought your conduct to us 
very shabby, but I am too ashatnei) now to take the thing 
in that way." 

More was said about Grace. Mrs. Ward also had gone 
up-stoirs to her sister, to expostulate on all accounts ; but 
oil her representations had no effect, and the DuiEs were 
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allowed to carry away Grace, oa conditioii of their kttiiig 
her come to meet £IIen at Fulham, when sommoned — 
moat Hkdy on the Monday wedc 

The result of the mission of the Miss Dii£& to Mr. 
Gappy was in the main ansucces^oL His reply was, that 
he shoold take a devioos course ; that he was not going 
immediatdy to London, bat should post after the first 
stage. But this was said with expressi<ms oi deep grati- 
tade at thdr kindness, and regret at his inability to ayail 
himsdf of it. The young ladies were hi^y gratified with 
the Tisit, whidi the more diey discussed, the less they re- 
pented. Cvraee stiU thought it sounded inopportune. Mr. 
Gappy, it seems, was surrounded by packets of pliers, and 
full of business. His landlady came in sereral times with 
messages about bills, and the time o£ the coadies starting ; 
and he was in great haste to be offl Eadi of the young 
ladies devised seToal schemes finr his accommodation: — 
among others, suggested taking him as far as their routes 
coincided ; but Mr. Guppy's plans seemed quite out of the 
reach of any assistance they could affi>rd him. 

'* I dare say he is going to be married,'^ said Mary Anne 
to her sister, as they walked away from his lodgings. 

" That is not very likely,** returned Fanny. 

*' I do not see why it is not very likely,** continued Mary 
Anne ; " people are always dose when they are going to 
be married, and you know he has not let out one word 
about his business. I saw too the direction to the letter he 
was beginning when we came in. It was to Lady Some- 
thing, he had not written the name ; but he looked at us 
and the letter, and presently put it out of sight. I dare 
say he is going to marry this Lady Something. Besides I 
think he coloured when he said ^ important business ;' peo- 
ple always colour at such times." 

" Yes, I know he coloured," replied Fanny. 

On their arrival at home, they found all in bustle and 
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cammotion. Every body was running about, yet every 
body seemed packing. Charlotte was still busy in the 
dining-rroom^ and Jessie was helping her. Just at this 
moment Clara Ward ran in^ looking rather wild^ with her 
bonnet scarcely on her head> and holding the strings in her 
hand. On the other arm hung a basket. " Where is 
Constance?" cried she. 

" Oh, Constance will not be here till the last moment," 
said Mary Anne, " she is very busily engaged in very im- 
portant matters;" and as she was going up-stairs, she of- 
fered to take charge of the basket, which she recognized as 
one of Constance's tract baskets, and guessed Clara wished 
to restore it. 

*^ No, no," said Clara, " I must return all to Constance 
herself. Besides, look here ! I have found her keys ; she 
will be so glad. They were at the bottom of the basket of 
tracts she lent me." 

" Just in time, Clara !" exclaimed Charlotte ; '' we have 
been in great distress for Constance's keys ; will you please 
lock her dressing-case and the desk Jessie is just finishing?" 

Clara very readily obeyed, and proceeded to lend her as- 
sistance, which was valuable, in every little service that 
could be devised, regardless of the raillery of her cousins 
and sister every now and then, on her still bearing the pre- 
cious basket on her arm. 

At last all was ready — the coach at the door — half the 
travellers seated, and no Constance ! Every body however 
was sure that Constance would not be a defaulter, and it 
wanted two minutes of the appointed time. In a few 
seconds Constance appeared in sight, and in less than one 
minute her foot was on the step in order to ascend the ve- 
hicle. " Stop ! stop ! Constance," cried Clara, who liad 
been anxiously waiting to deliver her painful loan, " here 
are your tracts, your basket — and, look ! I have found 
your keys." 
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Constance with much satisfaction received the articles^ 
and was again about to ascend to her seat^ when Clara in- 
terposed, and insisted on counting the tracts. A little 
conversation passed between them on the numbers. Clara 
seemed very eager to prove some point, while Emily stood 
by laughing at both of them, and calling her sister the very 
type of a little old maid. Clara's accuracy was favoured by 
some change being found necessary in the luggage ; and by 
this means Constance also was enabled to give a few part- 
ing injunctions to North, and to take leave of her aunt and 
cousins, who were all congregated in or about the house. 
Thus, in less than two hours from the moment the grand 
decision was made, the trunks were packed, the bills paid, 
the farewells said, the coach peopled, and the whole Duff 
branch of our Hastings party, except North and the con- 
tents of the store-room, on their way to Winterton. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

All's well that ends well. 

Shakspeare, 

Grace had exceedingly enjoyed the bustle of departure. 
It was a new scene to her, and she had never been in such 
a one. She was used to very quiet, though very active 
ways, and found this a specimen of quite a new order of 
minds. She wondered how people could show so much 
feeling about trifles, and debate so earnestly, matters, which 
would cost her but a single thought. But she admired the 
simplicity and energy of her friends, and she wished she 
was not of the sober and calculating disposition she knew 
herself to be. Grace was able to cast a poetry of her own 
around all tilings; and youth, animation, and the good 
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inmioiir iHudi suddeo activity caUs fbrth^ when all are 
muled for one purpose, threw a glow of feeling over the 
IM&, which showed them in a brighter point of view to 
Grace than ever before ; that is, as a family, for as indi- 
viduals Grace liked some, and knew she ought to like all ; 
indeed she believed she did. North also was in a good 
hamoar. The scheme had satisfied her ; for Mr. Bad- 
cock's last sermon at Hastings was the following day, and 
she did not care how soon after that she left. Nortli's good 
humour was a most important point in the family. There 
could not have been the talking and laughing there was 
vnthout it. £ven her mistress could not act at ease with- 
out North's full approbation. No doubt therefore it assist- 
ed the new manifestation of good humour which Grace had 
perceived and enjoyed. 

Probably if circumstances had not conspired to bring all 
wishes to a point in one moment, if there had been a 
leisure space for reflection, Mrs. Duff at least, if not so^ne 
of the daughters, would have judged differently as to so 
sudden a movement. But all were as though distraught, 
seized with a mania to get away from present sights and 
sounds; and all felt as though they were flying instead, 
into some fair and joyous paradise; whereas they were 
journeying on a hot day in an inconvenient vehicle, to an 
empty and almost unfurnished house, with no sort of re- 
quital at the end of the day ; perhaps, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the house, not even that solace which 
seems to come to mortals of a certain rank as surely as the 
darkness, "a comfortable room and a well-aired bed." 
The first hour or two Mrs. Duff was too proud and elated 
with the late achievement of herself and household, to think 
upon any thing else, but as her thoughts turned to the end 
of their journey, the evils that awaited them began to dawn 
upon her mind, and it was very clear that the youngest and 
least esteemed of the party, had had more forethought than 
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the acting powers. Bat Charlotte was not at hand to enjoy 
any triumph ; for some had to sit in the basket, and she was 
one. There had been some difficulty in arranging the party. 
Mr. Duff always travelled inside a coach, and of course his 
wife. Mary Anne was afraid of the basket. Fanny would 
not go outside. Constance would not go in. Charlotte 
nerer chose her own place any where, and Grace was 
equally pastive. But Grace in her heart rejoiced at its 
being decided, ' it was too hot a day for five inside ; that 
as Grace Leslie had such nerves, she might just as well 
travel outside as in.' Grace's companions then at first were 
Constance, Charlotte, and the children ; but Campbell, af- 
ter the plans were disposed of, interfered so far as to dis- 
place two of the children, and sit with the young ladies in- 
stead of the servants in front ; for his brother. Master 
James, liked tlie box, and Campbell did not care to dispute 
the seat|Of honour, with one who generally succeeded in 
his fancies. Besides, there might be some truth in what 
James suggested bf his brother, that ' he preferred ladies 
to horses.* 

" No wonder," observed Mary Anne, " for Campbell is so 
blind he could not see the leaders.*' 

" I hope you have none of you left any thing behind," 
said Campbell, after he was seated. 

*' If we have," said Constance, " it is Charlotte's fault, 
or mamma's, or the servants', for they were the packers, 
and undertook every thing.*' 

" And Grace," added Campbell, maliciously, " for I saw 
her packing all your work-box, Constance." 

*' Not my work-box," replied Constance, '^ in correction, 
nobody could pack that, for I had lost my keys." 

" Well, it was some box of yours I know, for Grace was 
giving some particular orders about Miss Constance's box 
to Jessie, as I came back from ordering the coach." 

" Did Jessie pack my things .'*" asked Constance. 
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*^They would not have been ready otherwise," said 
Charlotte ; " Grace particularly wanted to finish a letter, 
and had been helping me to the last moment. Jessie hap- 
pened to come in, and was disengaged ; so I asked Grace 
if Jessie might help me." 

" I am sure I wish you had not/* returned Constance, 
who did not in the least seem to realize the urgency of the 
crisis, and the value of an additional hand. 

" Jessie is a very handy and careful packer indeed, Con- 
stance," replied Charlotte, " I am sure you need not fear 
any thing heing injured in your boxes." 

''Oh, I did not think of that !" said Constance, and 
other subjects were discussed. 

Grace enjoyed this journey excessively, and wondered the 
outside of a carriage was not the most esteemed part. She 
quite entered into a certain woman's feelings, who, on some 
noisy debate with a fellow-traveller, exclaimed, " Lack- 
a-day ! you rude fellow ! Look ye, the very inside passen- 
gers put out their heads to see you !" So superior did she 
feel. 

They dined and took tea upon the road, which was more 
necessary than usual, since probably the larder at Winter- 
ton would be empty, and the servants gone to bed. Mrs. 
Duff anticipated divers little pieces of indiscretion or dis- 
obedience, in which she might surprise the servants left at 
home. But all seemed dull and quiet enough when they 
drove up to the house late at night. Charlotte^s anticipa- 
tions and her mother's later fears, however, were justified 
by the event. The servants had to be knocked up, as all 
had long since gone to bed. The summons of their coach- 
man was at length answered by a maid, who, in great 
alarm peered out from an upper window. The sensation 
may be imagined which an unexpected ingress of fourteen 
members of a family must occasion ; and, as usually hap- 
pens on such emergencies, every thing was unfortunate. 
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However, difficulties only gave exercise to Mrs. Duff's in- 
exhaustible powers of contrivance, and by three o'clock in 
the morning all the party were — some happy few, upon 
beds and bedsteads, some upon sofas, some upon boxes, 
and some upon the floor — consigned to repose. 

To some the idea of a family of twenty or more exist- 
ing in the discomfort of an empty house and empty larder, 
might give little concern ; but Mrs. Duff was not one of 
this class ; and, as we see faculties happily adjusted to ca- 
pabilities of endurance, so it was in this case. If Mrs. 
Duff felt the privations or discomforts of her household 
more keenly as a personal matter than others, she possessed 
powers within herself, for their removal or alleviation. 
Thus, before the sun was fairly risen, after she retired to 
her late repose, she had laid her plans for the catering of 
her family for the next day (which, to add to the difficulty, 
was Sunday;) and as many besides, as the localities of 
Wintertou required. She was surrounded by neighbours, 
and she well knew the strong and weak points in their do- 
mestic economy. She knew whom to select and whom to 
avoid in such an emergency : — where the meat was good, 
abundant, well hung, and well cooked (for, being Sunday, 
it was the rule of her house never to eat hot meat), where 
the bread was of the proper age and quality, and where the 
pastry was wholesome, and of the most delicate composition. 

To such larders then, the next morning, before break- 
fast, she despatched her ambassadors ; and none could have 
suspected any drawbacks or deficiencies in the state of 
affairs in the kitchen department, at any of the five meals 
on the Sunday, or the days following. The same could 
not be said of the state of the rooms or furniture. Camp- 
bell, who seemed to make worse of matters than the rest, 
declared that there was not a room in the house to go 
into, or, if there was, not a chair to sit down upon, or a 
table that was not undergoing the operation of the dry- 
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rubber. He therefore betook himself the next week to 
the Bummer-house in the garden, where he sat and read, 
until covered with winged and other foes ; when he re- 
treated to the house, to vent his complaints upon Char- 
lotte or Grace, or any he could find sympathetic, accord- 
ing to his notions. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In moderation placing all my glory. 

Pope. 

The next day being Sunday, the Duffs fell at once into all 
their usual habits and engagements, heightened in interest 
as they were by the wonderment and excitement their sud- 
den appearance would cause, in their several schools and at 
church. Constance entered into ideas of this nature much 
more readily than Grace expected, and the short time they 
were together at breakfast, amused herself with schemes of 
concealing behind doors, and springing out, or suddenly 
seizing certain of their friends, who thought them at the 
moment far away. She followed up such manoeuvres by 
picturing how the Larkins would start with their favourite 
exclamation, " Oh, dear !*' and how the Dawsons would 
turn and look, and speak as unmoved as if the thing hap- 
pened every day — '' So stupid !" as Constance ended. 

*'Yes, and William Taylor," continued Mary Anne, 
" he vnll be full of his compliments." 

" Well, you know I think better of William Taylor than 
you, Mary Anne," said Constance, in correction ; " I 
think his heart is very much touched sometimes, and that 
he is certainly a promising character.' 
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Fanny, like Grace, did not share in these imaginings 
and remarks ; she was a stranger at home, nearly as much 
as Grace, and they were conversing together over a col- 
lection of sacred poems, a great favourite of Fanny's. 

Winterton chapel, which the Duffs frequented, was 
built and endowed on the modern plan ; the pews being 
let, and the gift in the hands of trustees. The Duffs* 
house, called Grove House, was possessed of a pew in the 
parish church, which none of the family had occupied for 
many years ; but lately it was considered that Mr. Taylor, 
the minister of Winterton chapel, either had not pro- 
gressed with the march of the age, or had even actually 
retrograded. This being the case, it was not deemed worth 
while to rent an additional pew for the children, who now, 
therefore, with their governess, occupied the pew in the 
church. 

Grace, according to the orders of her hostess, accompa- 
nied Campbell and Fanny to the chapel. The rest of the 
family dropped into their pew by instalments. This was 
the custom of the family, and easily accounted for by the 
Miss Duffs teaching at different schools. Constance was 
the last ; she came to the door of the pew for a hymn- 
book ; then, unlike the rest, she retired and sat in the free 
seats. Grace was annoyed and uncomfortable, as the pew 
was full, and she felt herself the intruder. After service 
the young ladies had something to say, or some arrange- 
ments to make with their friends, and the party did not 
meet again till luncheon time, when Constance appeared, 
accompanied by two young ladies. Grace presently dis- 
covered they bore the name of Dawson, which name she 
had heard mentioned by the Duffs, but could not remem- 
ber any particular concerning the family. 

Constance immediately began discoursing upon the ser- 
mon — '' I declare," cried she, " I think Mr. Taylor gets 
worse and worse every time I hear him. I suppose I feel 
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ihe contrast more BtrikiDg afler dear Mr. Badcock ; he is 
truly □aeditjing." 

My dear Constance," said her mother, " I always 
think you very hard on Mr. Taylor ; his discourse to-day 
I cansidere«l very faithful and heart-searching." 

"MTiat can you object to, Constance?" asked Mary 
Anne, " I am sure he spoke against the faults of all the 
people in his congregation ; I traced exactly those he 
meant to allude to; though, of course, he dwelt most on 
the formahsts — the Jcnners and the Medwina." 

"AH that was very well as far as it went," said Con- 
stance, "it is rather his omissions that I complain of; 
besides, what do you say to such passages as those he now 
so often puts in his sermons, directly against all spiritual 
religion ?" 

"My dear Constance," exclaimed her mother, "you 
really go a great deal too far ! What would Miss New- 
marEh say if she heard you talk in this way against Mr. 
Taylor?" 

" I trust 1 am under bondage to no man, or woman 
ather," said Constance; "I respect Miss Newniarsh, 
whom I think faithful, according to her light ; but 1 think 
i^ers more spiritual and advanceil." 

Yoo did not always think so, Constance," observed 

mother, who was very anxjoua to draw her daughter 

under the influence of her former resjiec ted governess. 

When I was a cliild, 1 thought as a child,'' said Cou- 

; "but 1 think you will say I can prove my point, 

1 remind you of a passage or two in Mr. Taylor's 

Constance had a good memory for words, and she re- 
cited the following passages, lier hearers tacitly bearing 
witness that there were no departures from the spirit, 
scarcely from the letter, of the extracts. " He was speak- 
ing of those," pursued she, " who opposed serious piety. 
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and he'had, as you say, dwelt mainly on tiie formalist ; af- 
ter which, he went on, ' But the gospel has enemies as for- 
midable, though less suspected, among ourselves. Strange 
and extravagant notions have found a place among us, 
and are, at the present moment, agitating the Christian 
world, and filling the church with anarchy and confusion 
— notions quite as destructive to the spirit of genuine 
piety, as the maxims of the worldly-minded, or the dogmas 
of the formalist. Oh, misguided teachers ! wolves ' in 
sheep's clothing ! blind leaders of the blind ! ye, who 
seeing, see not; and hearing, hear not; whose life is 
death, and whose light, darkness ! cease ! — cease, we pray 
you, to harass the meek and lowly members of the true 
flock.' Then, presently, he added, ' And ye, my brethren, 
listen not to their flattering teaching ; think not religion, 
temporary excitement, insolent disregard of authority, or 
haughty boast of spiritual pride.' At another part, he 
said of these same teachers, that ' they called theirs an il- 
lumination of the spirit, but that they were really as blind 
to Gospel truth as the voluptuary, the worldling, or the 
formalist.' Now, every body knows that by these teach- 
ers, Mr. Taylor means certain of our dissenting brethren 
among us, who are the most spiritual-minded Christians in 
the place ; as well as others, who are taking up the prayer- 
ful study of unfulfilled prophecy; and I ask, what right 
has Mr. Taylor to denounce such persons, merely because 
they do not happen to agree with his views?" 

" My dear Constance," said Mrs. Duff, " if they bring 
disunion and confusion into the church, he is right to warn 
us : you know we ought to be all one." 

" But Mr. Taylor will not let us be all one, mamma," 
replied Constance, "if he denounces a large body of be- 
lievers. We might be one in love, though not in opinion ; 
besides, what right has he to say so, and so broad and 
wide are the church boundaries .? — some, members of the 
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establishment ; some, of this body of dissenters ; some, of 
that ; but no more, — ' I withdraw my right hand of fel- 
lowship from certain sects, and certain members of sects.' 
Can you answer me that ? Where is his rule ? Does he 
get it from the Bible, or his own head ?" 

I cannot answer you, Constance," replied her mother, 

I am no controversialist; and I only wish you would 
not meddle with such subjects, and be so fond of new 
sects and doctrines." 

*' Nobody can answer it, mamma, I am sure of that,** 
returned Constance, triumphantly. " Mr. Taylor is bound, 
and professes himself bound, to love all who love the Lord 
Jesus, and to receive them as brethren ; he cannot plead 
the cold consistency of the high churchman, but is con- 
victed, out of his own mouth, of the most glaring and un- 
blushing inconsistency. Every sermon of his betrays his 
unsoundness, and it is amazing to me that you all do not 
see it." 

" I do see it, Constance,*' said Mary Anne, " and, as 
you say, I fear he is fast declining into formality and self- 
righteousness ; it would be an act of Christian charity, 
for any one to give him a solemn warning." 

" Then why do you not do it ?** asked one of the Miss 
Dawson s. 

" Oh, I have no objection," replied Mary Anne, boldly, 
" only Constance has often done so, and he never pays at- 
tention." 

" I am sure he thinks, as I thought till now," returned 
the young lady, " that you, Mary Anne, were his devoted 
admirer; I am sure, dear man, he has a great many 



enemies." 
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Do not call those enemies, Dorothy Dawson," said 
Constance, " who are not afraid to speak the truth, and 
who warn a man of his errors. Mr. Taylor has flatter- 
ers ; — they are his true enemies." 



Here the converEation was broken, by tlie return of 
Grace, anil the departure of the Miss Dawsous, aflcr they 
had settletl some matters relative to the afternoon Echool, 
for which purpose they iiad accompanied Constance home. 

Grace presently began to Epesli of Constance having left 
their pew, expressing her fear that herself was the cauEC. 
At which, Mary Anne laughed, and said, " Oh, Grace, 
you need not apolt^ize ; we are not so formal. Be- 
sides, Constance always sits in the fiee seals ; I cannot 
do the same, hut I admire the simplicity and dignity of 
her conduct." 

" Why do yoQ do so, Constance?" asked Grace. 

" I hate pews," replied Constance. 

" So do 1 !" exclaimed Grace ; " 1 had no idea jou did." 

" Oh, I should like to sit all together, high and low, 
rich and poor," returned Constance. 

" So should I, if it could be managed," continued 
Grace, " I wished so much to be with yon to-day, only I 
thouglit those scats were always for the poor, and I should 
feel taking somebody's place." 

" I am sure Grace," said Fanny, " you would not like 
to step out of your own place, and sit with a set of low 
jieople — you don't know whom." 

" I should not care, if it were the custom," rqilied 

" If it were the custom," said Fanny, siniling, " Con- 
stance would find something else to like better." 

"Oh, Fanny," exclaimed Grace, "that is not fair! 
Constance dislikes pewa, and shows her dislike by her acts. 
One must admire her consistency, though we may not 
choose to imitate it." 

" Sut you ought to imitate it if you admire it," observed 
Constance. 

"No, Dot I !" answered Grace, "because you know at 
present I do as mamma wishes mej besides I should not 
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think il proper to do sucli a very remarkable thing, with- 
out beiiiR quite sure it w»a Tcally right, and consultiiiii; 
tliose who could tell ine." 

"Then after all, your opinion is vorth no mure than 
JBUta'a," said Mary Anue, " only she goes fartlier ; hIiu 
taja that Constance is very wrong indeed to make licr«uU' 
to conspicuous, and Co do difFerenlly from all of us." 

" 1 am sure she does not moke herHelf conapicuuua," uh- 
■erved Fanny, " for with her bonnet and shawl nobody 
would gueBs that she did not belong to those who sit in the 
free-seats." 

" But, my dear Fanny," said Mrs. r>iift', " you do not 
know, Constance did make herself tlic public talk at tlriit, 
and very unpleasant it was ; an d I thought, anil so did your 
papa, tlial Ellen talki-d very sensibly indciul on llio sub- 
ject." 

" Vet you know," observed Mary Anne, " Klleii liates 
pews and even galleries a great deal more than Conntance, 
so odd and inconsistent she is!" 

Yes, I call it inconei stent j if she hates pews anil gal- 

to protest against them," said Constance, who waa 

inclined to commit herself on Ellen's general incon- 

1 have never seen any thing inconsistent in Ellen," 

That is becauee you do not know her as well as we 
do," said Mary Anne. " Or," added Constance, " because 

you judge upon different rales." 

" \\''hen we speak of consistency, we ought to judge peo- 
ple on their own rules," observed firace. 

" Dh, Ellen is consistent enough upon her own rules," 

crieil Mary Anne ; " she has always a good reason lo give 

herself." 

Constance spoke a few woids to Mary Anne, and pro- 
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nounced that Grace this time haJ the best of the argument. 
le for the Mies Dufis' appoinlmeiit, and tlie 
: EhoTtly cleared. 



CHAPTER X. 




1 

I 



■BACBj" cried Fanny, " do come up to my room, I most 
talk to you ! I hope you have no ohjection to talk over 
daily matters on Sunday, hut 1 have no one to consult but 
you, and I must talk." 

" Oh, Grace,'' continued she, after they had both taken 
their seats in her room, " I am bo miserable ! I do not 
know what to do with myself!" and she burst into tears. 

" 1 will do any thing, dear Fanny, that will be a. cora- 
fort to you," said Grace, very much grieved to see her 
friend so troubled, and wondering if she was right to feel 
very indignant at Mr. Guppy's ambiguous conduct ; " but 
I had rather be the last person you should consult." 
" So yon should be, Grace, at least I mean others should 
before you," replied Fanny, " if they understood 
things; but what would be the use of my consulting them 
when you see liow blind they choose to make them- 
selves to facts." 

Grace could not disagree in Fannys representation, hut 
kept silence. Fanny continued — " they were always so 
prejudiced in all that concerned me; when I was a child, 
1 used to tell them outright, but it would not be proper to 
I remember when leabeJIa Ward, Emily's cou- 
sin, look that violent fancy to me, they would not believe 



it, and would have it that Constance was lier favourite; at 
last they Earn how it was, and were obliged to confess ; so it 
will be again." 

These remarks of Fannj's helped Grace to see what line 
she ought to take. " But, Fanny," said she, " have yoo 
surer ground lo go upon than they ? has there been any 
change in that respect ?" 

" Why, Grace," replied Fanny, somewhat impalienlly, 
" we have before talked that over. You yourself see how 
that is; besides, 1 do think that by word as well as by man- 
ner and implieadon, Osmond has several rimes decidedly 
committed himself. Did you not notice his parting speech 
— when he said, ' too happy !' you must have observed he 
glanced at me, and left the too ' proud !' for the rest ; and 
ihe same when he hoped that ' duty' would not always in- 
terfere ; you must have noticed that." 

" 1 did notice it, Fanny," said Grace, " hut I know when 
one has any one certain notion in one's head, how every 
little thing sometimes seems to confirm it ; and 1 therefore 
doubt my own Judgment, and would wish you to do so too. 
If it were as we think, others would be of the same opinion," 

" Indeed they would not, Grace," answered Fanny ; 
" Constance believes Osmond as religious as she ia, and 
so chooses lo think he would never care for me ; and mam- 
ma would have no objection at all to have Mary Anne 
married. She married young herself, and she wants us all 
to do the same; at least she does not care so much about 
me, because I am not under her management ; you know 
Lady Minette would have all the credit." 

" Oh, Fanny," cried Grace, shocked, "I do not like to 
hear you talk so." 

" My nmmma is not like your mamma, Grace, aa Mary 
Anne said," returned Fanny, smiling. " But to return to 
what I was saying ; never mind whether Osmond has 
spoken or not. 1 see — you see — any body who observes. 
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can see how it is ; yoa know your mamma did, and my 
aant Ward, and Emily, and George, and I know papa one 
day said to mamma, 'you may talk of Mary Anne, but I 
have a notion elsewhere,' and I saw he nodded towards 
me ; will not this satisfy you, Grace ?" 

*' I cannot talk to you, Fanny," returned her friend, 
" except you allow me to say exactly what I think.** 

'' Well, I repeat,*' continued Fanny, without noticing 
Grace's remark, ** never mind, whether Osmond has spo- 
ken or not ; I know his mind, and I see that it is nothing 
but a high sense of duty that keeps him silent at present. 
Why may I not trust to his honour, his generosity ! Oh, 
how generous he is !" pursued she, worked up to one of 
her fits of enthusiasm, " every word, every thou^t is no- 
ble and honourable ! how he hates and detests all low mean 
ways ; how beautifully indignant he grows, and his ex- 
pressive brow quivers with feeling at any unjust or unwor- 
thy act ; then how generous he is ! he makes use of his 
fine talents to set ofi" others, not to serve his own vanity ; 
do you never observe this, Grace ?** 

** I enter into all you say, Fanny," replied Grace, '^ but 
I do not by any means admire all his sentiments and 
opinions ; and I have something to add when you have 
done." 

" One little thing I thought so strikingly generous in 
him, Grace,** pursued Fanny ; '* in that beautiful picture 
he drew one morning, the second time I saw him after my 
illness ; he made his hero, the physician, exactly in person, 
mind, and qualities, the very contrary of himself ! Now 
did you not think that a fine trait of character ?" 

" I did not think of it in that way ; it would have been 
very odd indeed if he had described himself— do you not 
think so ?" replied Grace, laughing ; " but I dare say he 
did not think about it ; he wished to soften your preju- 
dice against medical men." 




I, and so he did a litlle for ttie time," said Fanny, 
sntly she continued, "Well, Grace, I am sure yoii are 
nmch harder upon him, than he upon you, for he Hilmires 
) very much ; he said you were one of the rarest 
n the whole world ; tliat you had the finest and 
most correct judgrueot he ever met with in any man or 
woman, old or young ; and that your beauty of person he 
had never seen excelle<l — but once. I was eo pleased lo 
hear him say all thia." 

" Mr. Guppy seems capable of saying ony thing of or to 
any body, by your account, Fanry," observed Grace, com- 
posedly, yet annoyed at colouring in spite of herself. 

" Oh, but he spoke always quite differently of you from 
any body at aU," said Fanny, aware of Grace's allusion to 
a former conTersatioti, " indeed he did ; he seemed really 
to like you and appreciate you. Besides, how differently 
he behaved to you from the others. 1 am sure he always 
treated you m gently and deferentially, I wondered you 
did not fall in love with him. But I can see, Grace, 
nothing attracts you. As he said, very truly, be knew 
you had a soul above flattery. I'o bu sure, what pene- 
tration of character he has !" 

Here Fanny made a pause, probably pondering over the 
perfecdons of one of che individuals in question ; and 
Grace perceiving her friend had -come in some measure to 
a stop, asked, " But, Fanny, if you are so sure and satis- 
fied altogether, why did you call yourself miserable, as 
you did just now?" 

This sudden appeal to her own feelings a good deal 
startled Fanny ; she was puszled, and hardly knew what 
to say ; she knew she had felt unhappy and disquieted at 
the moment, and that her tears were quite sincere ; but 
subsequent talk with Grace, and the consequent revival of 
bright remembrances, had effaced the feeling and alinosl 
the memory of thoughts which at the time were very op- 
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pressive. She saw clearly enough, however, to perceive she 
was in a dilemma : she must either confess to an inconsis- 
tency of sentiment, one way or other, or satisfy herself and 
her friend that her misery arose from some other cause, 
than that which, at the moment she spoke, she imagined. 
Therefore it was with no want of precision that she re- 
plied, " Why, Grace, you must know how harassing it is 
to me to have all ahout me, and those I ought most to re- 
gard, treat the matter as they do ; you heard Constance 
talk yesterday. Besides, you know I must be miserable, 
parted as I am from him, without knowing when we may 
meet again. — But, Grace," added she, brightening up, 
'^ that is very romantic ; you know it is just what one reads 
of in novels. You know Scott says — 

* When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
'Tis like a sun -glimpse through a shower.' 

And so it would be if we met now. There is no end to the 
passages of poetry where faithful lovers sigh apart in woe." 

Grace was fully alive to the amusing nature of Fanny's 
mind and manner, but she had found by experience she 
was not one to be rallied into right conduct or high feeling. 
She therefore passed over the latter part of her friend's re- 
marks without even a smile (Fanny did not mean it to 
excite a smile) and replied, " No, no, Fanny, this will 
not do I you cannot and must not deceive yourself in this 
way ; you know, when you spoke to me, you had a diffe- 
rent meaning." 

Fanny was silent, for Grace's manner was such as to 
impress, especially when coupled with what she already 
knew of Grace. 

'' Now, Fanny," continued the latter, more seriously 
still, '' do not be afraid of being honest with yourself; it 
may save you self-reproach and suffering. Besides you 
ought to try and look at things just as they are, quite 
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without disguise. Now do, pray, dear Fsnnjj ask your- 
self, naa it not some latent doubts and misgivings that 
caused jau tliose uncomfortable momeuis?" 

" One always must have doubts occasionally," returned 
Fanny, " when things are disturbed and left in an unset- 
tled state." 

" And indeed, Fanny," continued Grace, " I think you 
bare every reason to have miGgivings and doubts. As you 
make me talk with you, I must Indeed tell you my mind, 
though I am afraid I shall pain and vex you. I see you 
have a great many strong grounds for entertaining a very 
high opinion of Mr, Guppy. His appearance and mau- 
uers, and good feelings on some subjects, his sense of reli- 
gion, and the high opinion of all your family, are enough 
to justify this ; but on the other hand, there arc some 
drawbacks, you know, and you have sense enough to be 
alive to tliem, even though others may pass tliem over. 
Uis being so utter a stranger, and not daring to mention a 
single friend or connexiuu ; his being compelled to assume 
a false name ; his general mystery, and, above all, his 
having led, as be confesses, a very dissipated life, are suffi- 
cient to cause you doubts and misgivings. Besides this, 
you must have noticed many things in him not quite proper 
yourself. It was very wrong to give you, as you have said 
he did, the irapiession of tolerating the rest of your family 
for your sake ; and lie had no right to relate his object and 
feelings in accompanying Constance all tlirougb that terri- 
ble storm. It was improper to you and your family, and 
his conduct seems to me to be making a handle of a pro- 
fession of religion, as no serious person would do." 

" Oh, Grace, you are very hard upon him," said Fanny, 
distressed, " you do not consider, that if he had not pro- 
pitiated Constance and the rest, and even North, he could 
not have been so much with me. You know all story 
books and play books allow that sort of conduct. 
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*' If they do," replied Grace, " we must not go to such 
books for rules of conduct. You talk of his honourable 
and generous feelings and words, and I complain that they 
are not at all shown in his acts." 

"Now, Grace," said Fanny, "after all, you should 
blame me, and not him ; you know a great deal — ^all, per- 
haps — is only my own fancy. He always spoke of Con- 
stance as a paragon of goodness, but I thought I sometimes 
saw a little curl on his lip, that betrayed that hers was not 
quite the goodness he preferred.*' 

'^ But now, Fanny, for the worst part of what I have to 
say,** pursued Grace : " I see the state of suspense and 
perplexity you are in, however you may disguise it, and I 
see it is his fault ; whether he is conscious or not of his 
behaviour, it is his fault, and no man has any right to be- 
have as he has done, particularly while he was under a 
cloud of mystery. I doubt whether his conduct can be 
right and clear under any circumstances, but I will not 
prejudge him. However, Fanny, for yourself your part is 
very clear." 

" How ?" asked Fanny, " what should I do ?" 

" Why that depends on your belief; — do you consider 
him a regular admirer in form ?" asked Grace, smiling. 

" What if I do V* enquired Fanny. 

" If you do, you should tell your mamma so, and give 
her your reasons." 

'' Oh, no, I cannot say I do consider he has declared 
himself ; I have told you so often before," replied Fanny. 

" Well, then, there is still one thing for you to do, 
Fanny." 

" What ?** enquired the other. 

" Forget him, or at least think of him only as any other 
agreeable person," said Grace. 

" Oh, Grace, impossible ! you do not know what you 
ask ! you are not in my place I*' 
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"Bui 1 think if I were in your place, 1 sbould give 
iDTself the same advice, and try to follow it," said Grace. 
" Oh, Fanny, we can do any thing thai is right, if we only 
set about it the right way." 

" 1 know what you mean by that. Grace," replieil 
Fanny, "and I am sure I have prayed earnestly ; 1 have 
prayed constantly thai he may have every blessing that is 
good for him, aa well as for myself." 

" Then now, Fanny, pray that you may have strength 
to do what is required of you, and at the same time make 
an eSbrt to turn your mind to other things. If he is Jit 
for you, events will be brought round, and you will meet 
again under happier circumstances ; and if he is not, you 
will be able to consider him as an uimortliy stranger, in- 
stead of an unworthy friend." 

Grace i-onliimed to urge her friend, reminding her that 
she would be at Lady Minetce'» in a new scene, and could 
make use of it in assisting to exertion and self-command. 

" Ah, Grace, that is worse and worse," said Fanny ; 
" Lady Minetle is a vain, silly, gay old woman herself; 
her house, ways, and habits give no play either to my 
mind or iny heart ; and except I make a world of my own, 
I hve the most tiresome insipid life possible." 

Poor Grace was constantly in a maze, when facts were 
stated point blank. She thought Lady Winette was a very 
serious character, and was highly respected by the Duflis, 
since Bhe had become religious through Fanny's means. 
How she wished that Campbell had not been interrupted 
in his remarks one day, just as he was about to speak of 
this lady. 

" Well, I cannot understand," at lengtli observed Grace, 
" i thought Lady Minette was -very religious." 

" Oh, yes, so she is," replieii Fanny, " you know she 
never goes to the play now, or the opera ; at least never 
except she has tickets given her ; and she always goes to 
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Mr. M'Queer's chapel, and oflen wilh me W [he Bible an<i 
MiBsionsry meetings. — Oh, yea, lo be sure she is religious," 
added Fanny, as though surprised at the doubt Grace had 
implied ; " you know she takes in the religious magazines, 
and the world often scoS^ at her fur being 90 pious." 

" Then why did you call her gay ?" askeii Grace. 

"Did I say gay?" said Fanny, reconsidering her mean- 
ing. " Well, you know, if I did not remember she was 
religious, I should call her gay ; for she is never happy 
but in company, and she is fond of pleasure, and show, 
and dresE, though she is eo old, and altogether she is the 
oddest queerest womau you ever saw. I call her my lady 
Minuet ; she has such an old-fashioned extraordinary eweep 
in her moTeiuents. But pray do not let us talk of her 

While Grace was musing over all she had heard of Lady 
Minette, and trying to reconcile the accounts one with au~ 
other, Fanny's mind had returned to iheir former more 
welcome topic, and clasping her hands in an animated 
manner, she exclaimed, " Oh, Grace ! what a beautiful 
Btory it would make !" 

Before the tones of her voice had ceased, the door 
opened, and Eliza, one of her younger Kisters, suddenly 
entered, without knowing the room was occupied. It was 
Conitance's room also, and Eliza explained that Constance 
tuld her she had lost her hrooch. The careful girl had 
been looking about for it, and thought she would examine 
Constance's own room. " The brooch ! the coral hrooch ! 
the royal brooch ! as Emily used to call it," exclaimed 
Fanny, " and really it is lost at laat !^ — -How glad Emily 
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CHAPTER XI. 






"'I haxl been a promise to Laily Minette that Fanny was 
to he brought back to her the next day after their relum 
to VVinterton, and Mrs. Duff, being acquainted with the 
character of that lady, judged it beet to carry Fautiy to 
London on Monday, and leave her if it was desired, al- 
though it was a week earlier than eKpected. 

" The attention, at any rate, will please her ladyehip," 
said Mrs. Duff. So a carriage was ordered, and Mrs. Duff 
set off with Fanny, immediately after breakfast. 

The elder part of the family decUneil a shopping expe- 
dition: Grace was then invited, hut she was anxious to 
write to ber mamma. Mrs. Duff held out the prospect of 
being introduced to Lady Minctte, but Grace had latterly 
heard too little in ber favour to make thai an inducement 
to change her determination ; so, at last, some of the chil- 
dren filled the vacant seats in the carriage. 

This day slipped away quietly enough. Charlotte was 
engaged superintending household arrangements in her 
mother's absence, for the house was in a sad state of dis- 
order, — as might be expected uniler the circumstances. 
Also, it had to be got into some tolerable appearance by 
the Friday, as Mrs. Duff had resolved upon having some 
friends to dinner on that day. This was p&rtly in honour 
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of Grace^ but rather silently so ; as the Dufis would have 
thought it formal to acknowledge paying such a mark of 
attention. The other two young ladies were busy among 
their friends, talking over their Hastings expedition, and 
arranging plans of present and future benefit. Constance 
too had her cards to settle with the secretaries and treasu- 
rers of several societies, as she had collected various shil- 
lings, sixpences, and pennies, pledges of her zeal in ab- 
sence ; also, she had to present her account to a society of 
her own formation, of the number of tracts she had dis- 
tributed in the last month ; but, above all, to talk over a 
scheme which had long occupied her mind, but which only 
now promised a prospect of being brought into practice. 
This was a refuge for juvenile offenders, to be established 
at Winterton, under her own superintendence. Constance 
had met at Hastings, one who was likely to be a zealous 
coadjutor. This lady was acquainted with the celebrated 
Mrs. Hall ; and this Mrs. Hall was to be staying a few 
days this week at friends of the Duffs, at Winterton. 
Constance considered, that if she could bring her schemes 
before this lady, and interest her in the work, her institu- 
tion was secure. She had almost resolved upon suggesting, 
and effecting, her own return home from Hastings for this 
purpose, when her wish was brought about in the easier 
manner we have related. It was on this business that 
Constance was so pressingly engaged to the last moment at 
Hastings. She hastened to her friends, the Gregories, to 
negociate an introduction to the Mrs. Hall above-men- 
tioned, and returned, as may be remembered, only just in 
time, before starting. 

Grace spent the morning helping poor Charlotte when- 
ever she could, looking over portfolios of drawings and 
paintings, taking a regular survey of Mary Anne's por- 
traits of her twin sisters, making one or two sketches of 
the house from the garden, which was a very pleasant one. 
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and enjoying the sights and sounds of a totally new scene. 
WhOe she was sketching in the garden^ Campbell emerged 
from his hennitage^ and to her great surprise suddenly ap- 
peared before her. He mentioned a favourable spot for a 
sketdi in some part of the garden^ but when he came to 
point out his scene^ there was too much foliage to suit 
Grace^ and Campbell had to defend his taste by averring, 
that a most picturesque haystack and appurtenances had 
disappeared during his absence from home. 

*' But yet," continued Grace, " how often it happens 
that scenes that have pleased at one period, seem quite 
poor and common-place the next time they are seen.** 

'* Perhaps they are actually changed," observed Camp- 
bell, with his vanished haystack still in his mind. 

'^ Well, there may be a difference in the lights and 
shades, and seasons, of course,*' replied Grace, " but I be- 
lieve it is more in one's own frame of mind ; else how does 
it happen that the same thing occurs in books? — do you 
ever observe that ?" 

'* Why, yes, in poetry, I suppose I do," replied Camp- 
bell ; " but I have so little time to enjoy poetry, that it is 
likely to be like music — ^always a treat to me." 

'^ You and Constance look upon poetry in a very dif- 
ferent light," observed Grace ; who was anxious to raise a 
discussion on the subject. 

" I suppose we do," replied Campbell, " and I suppose 
our opposite opinions are visible enough to by-standers. 
Pray, with which side do you take part ?" 

'< Oh, I ?" cried Grace, a little frightened at this formal 
mode of being required to state her opinion, — " I really 
know nothing about it." 

Campbell rallied her on being a poetess, and yet know- 
ing nothing of poetry. 

^' I am sure I am right here," replied Grace, laughing, 
''my verses are mere mechanical exercises — not poems; 
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and^ as a lamp-maker knows nothing of the science of light, 
or a water-carrier of hydraulics, so I am ignorant of the 
science of poetry." 

''You can talk of poetry^ I suppose," said Camphell, 
'' and have your own views on different styles and man- 



ners.** 



'' Yes ; hut I do not know good from had, or the uses of 
poetry," said Grace. 

"The uses of poetry!" exclaimed Camphell, "that 
sounds very utilitarian." 

"Well, I helieve I am a thorough utilitarian," said 
Grace^ " for I like to know the uses of every thing, and 
poetry among the numher.** 

" Why do you read or write poetry ?" asked Campbell. 

" Because I like it," replied Grace, " or, because I find 
it the easiest mode of expressing myself; but I always 
think I should be better employed some other way." 

" Do you like characters totally devoid of poetry ?** 

" I do not know, I think not," said Grace, hesitating ; 
" but I think I ought ; — ^poetry has nothing to do with re- 
ligion." 

" Nothing !** exclaimed Campbell, " it seems to me to 
have a great deal to do with religion." 

" How ?" asked Grace. 

"Why, if we may say so without irreverence," said 
Campbell, "the very act of prayer is poetical — ^faith is 
poetical — ^belief in the unseen world is poetical." 

" Yes, in a certain sense," replied Grace, " but then, 
you know, Constance says that there is no poetry in the 
New Testament ; she thinks that Christianity is essentially 
a revelation of truth, and that it was intended to aboKsh 
all imagery of mind, as well as ceremonies and types." 

" Then what does Constance say to the Sacraments ?" 
enquired Campbell. 

" I asked her about that and some other instances," re- 
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plied Grace, " but I never like repealing opinions for 
others, and she did not answer me directly to the point." 

" I do not know wliat people mean wlien they say that 
the gospel is not poetical," remarked Campbell, " or when 
tliey say even, that it does not contain instances of ima- 
gery-teaching, siiniiar to thoee of the Old Testament pro- 
phets. Ezekiel was the chief of those who were bidden to 
warn and prophecy by outward and visible signs. Elijah 
and others spoke in much tlie same way. None indeed 
pretend to deny that the C)ld Testament is fnll of such 
cases ; and why the same principle of teaching should not 
be seen and acknowledged in the New Testament, I never 
can understand. Onr Saviour, on this very model, is bap- 
tized — takes a young child and sets him in the midst — 
washes his disciples' feet — enters Jerusalem on an ass — 
allows himseli' to be anointed wore than once — breathes on 
hia Apuattes — above all, as 1 said. Institutes the Sacraments. 
These and EJmilar acts and doings seem gracioQS takena that 
the faculty of tlie human mind, which they encourage, is 
not intended to be repressed by revelation, any more than 
b,».tur.." 

" But then," observed Grace, " this is only one part of 

" At any rate a second part," repUed Campbell, " for we 
have before spoken of another branch, and there are surely 
abundant materials left for another and another in the New 
Testament, if you desire it." 

" After all," said Grace, " all these woiald only prove the 
propriety of poetry on sacred aulgecls. What can you say 
for any other? I'here is so much that is dehghtful, bad as 
well as good ; and 1 know I do not know good from bad." 

" Then," said Campbell, smiling, " I suppose you must 
learn good from bad." 

" Even then," continued Grace, " I cannot tell if good 
profane poetry is right." 
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*' I suppose/' returned Campbell^ " if it is in substance 
true^ and just, and pure, and Io?ely, if praiseworthy and 
full of virtue, you would have no objection to it." 

" Well," said Grace, much satisfied at heart, " I haTC 
often thought of that text in connexion with such subjects. 
— But even then, after all," added she, smiling at her own 
slowness of conviction, '^ how little poetry there is such as 
you describe ! Your text would cut out nearly all the race 
of poets we have.*' 

" Not quite so bad, I think," replied Campbell, " though 
you know I do not profess to have gone through a regular 
course of poetry, as I suppose all ladies have. Surely I 
could name at least three great living poets who may be 
considered to come up to such a standard, as far as human 
works can be expected to do. Then again from others we 
may pick and choose quantities, that will serve to augment 
our mass. And what do you say to Shakspeare ?" 

" That I wish to be allowed to consider him all but be- 
yond human genius, and yet after all cannot wonder at 
Constance, who talks as she does of his plays." 

" Shakspeare is very diflPerent from those poets," ob- 
served Campbell, " whose errors are blended into the 
frame-work of their poetry ; where one cannot find, per- 
haps, a single line without flaw, or our consciousness of 
flaw, if one takes words and sentiments exactly in the sense 
they were intended." 

" Ah," cried Grace, " I know you allude, among others, 
to Lord Byron; and I must confess his moodiness and 
pride peep out constantly in almost every poem of his I 
have seen. But there is another race of minor poets — 
many of the last century — whose writings are exactly such 
as you described just now ; — all but very good and very 
nice; some with exceedingly smooth and attractive ver- 
sification." 

" Pamell's ' Hermit,' for instance," said Campbell. 



"And that, lake it altogether," continued Grace, "is 
a the faolCs 1 seem to perceive than most others. 
But what a pit; it is to find attractive or striking poetry, 
all but so good and true, as these I speak of. Wh<^ 
should it be ?" 

"Why should men be attractive and striking, and — all 
lO good and true ?" asked Campbell. 
f Grace almost started, for lier thouglits in a moment 
tamed to their late Hastings acquaintance; but Campbell 
i^>peared quite innocent uf any allusion, and she replied, 
" Well, 1 suppose it is so ; make the men good, and their 
poems would be good. But," continued she, presentlj, 
remembering Fanny sobjeecioii, "sorae think tiiat without 
bad passions and actions we could have no poetry at all, — 
that these are the food ol' poetry-" 

" Even if ao," replied Campbell, " they may be selected 
judicioiialy, and treated so as to advance the cause of truth 
and goodness ; or if the world were to become so virtuous 
aa to outgrow the very reinerabrance of such evil," added 
he, smiling, " perhaps a new order of minds would arise, 
which could make goodness poetical, without the at-[>re- 
Gent-3p[>arent- necessary assistance of evil to bring it out." 

" Well, 1 cannot help thinking," continued Grace, after 
she had been icusing over reflections which Campbell's 
remark aroused in her mindj " I cannot help thinking 
that Milton has done a great ileal of harm to our ideas of 
goodness and innocence, by drawing such a dull picture of 
them in the Eden of Paradise Lost." 

"Ah," cried Campbell, " I have allowed myself once to 
listen to yotir heresies upon Milton, and now you grow 
boUler and bolder." 

" Well," returned Grace, smiling, " you know I tell 
you 1 do not know good poetry from bad. I do not like 
the Paradise Lost, and I admire some parts of Lord 
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This was by no means all Grace's conyersation with 
Campbell on the subject ; it branched out into other lines, 
and one little passage on poetry of mind and character, 
especially satisfied Grace. She thought she began to see 
more use in poetry than she had ever before dared hope to 
discover. She had never had so pleasant a discussion with 
Campbell, and she enjoyed it most thoroughly. Her only 
drawback was the reflection that poor Charlotte, who would 
have been so happy to have joined the tete-a-tete, was hard 
at work in-doors. Grace feared she was enjoying a selfish 
pleasure, though Charlotte had assured her that till three 
o'clock, nobody could assist in the work that was going on. 
At three therefore Grace sought her quiet friend, and found 
in a short space occupation ; though her toils rather assisted 
the sempstresses, than relieved poor Charlotte materially. 
Grace often mused over the uses of money, and wondered 
that people able to buy so much, should fix their wants 
just above what their means could command, so as to chain 
down some individual of the family to the needle. But 
Grace was no housekeeper, and was inexperienced beside, 
and perhaps did not possess the organ of household con- 
trivance and economy, so she could not be expected to 
understand such matters ; and, to do her justice, she was 
in a measure sensible of her deficiency. 

Mrs. Duff returned in the evening without Fanny. 
Lady Minette wanted her adopted child very particularly. 
This was rather a disappointment to Grace, who had 
counted on Fanny's return, and had left unsaid some things 
she wished to say. North also arrived at home from 
Hastings about the same time, and had an interview with 
all the family: but Constance was closeted up with her 
alone, till quite late at night ; hearing, it was supposed, an 
account of Mr. Badcock's last sermon, and other matters 
connected with their friends at Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gone, from her hand and bosom gone, 

The royal brooch 

Campbell. 

Next morning after breakfast^ Constance retired to her 
room for a short space, and returned with a roll of papers 
in her hand. She stepped forward, laid her hand on the 
table to bespeak attention, and announced that she had 
something of importance to communicate. She then im- 
parted the news that she had lost her brooch. Mrs. Duff 
remembered that Eliza had casually mentioned the circum- 
stance on Sunday, and wondered she had not thought of 
enquiring if it had been found. 

" Ah," said Constance in reply, " I know Eliza told, it 
escaped me by accident when Eliza was in the room. I 
was very much vexed with her, for I was most anxious 
not to speak a word prematurely." 

" My dear Constance, why not ?" asked Mrs. Duff, 
who was always alive to a loss, *' the sooner a loss is men- 
tioned the better ; the greater chance there is of the article 
being found." 

*' Yes, mamma, in usual cases," replied Constance, '^ but 
this is not a usual case." 

Mrs. Duff asked how long her daughter had missed her 
brooch? 

Constance could not exactly tell ; she said, " it had puz- 
zled her, but after much deliberation she thought she had 
not seen it since early in their Hastings visit ; but that all 
this would be noticed in her statement." 

'^ Are all your things unpacked, my dear?" asked Mrs. 
Duff? 
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Ya, I took care of that before I spoke^" replied Con- 
atance ; " though I was quite sure^ at once, that if it was 
not in my dressuog-case it was no where, because I was 
entirely certain that Jessie Baines had taken it !" 

Mrs. Duff was a little startled. 

Charlotte exclaimed, ''Oh, Constance!** with much 
deeper feeling than she was accustomed to eidiibit, while 
her mother very composedly expostulated with Constance 
for bringing such charges oo li^t grounds. 

Constance replied, " It is not on light grounds, mammaj 
as I can very well prove. I was first conscious that I 
missed the brooch on Saturday night, fen* I opened my 
dressing-caae, to see if it was there. Now I know, — I am 
quite sure, — that the last place in which I saw my brooch 
was my dressing-case, and that it must have been there 
till the case was packed up. I wore it very little while we 
were at Hastings. I took it out purposely, partly because 
Emily stumbled at it, and partly because I was visiting so 
much among the poor ; and I make a point of never going 
among them with any thing on, which I would not have 
them wear, else I could not with an easy conscience rebuke 
them. I stuck it into the white neck ribbon, and wound 
the ribbon round it ; also I stuck no pin in it ; I never do 
eudb a thing. I then put it into my dressing-case. I re- 
member all this quite welL Now look," added she, pro- 
ducing a white ribbon, " here is the ribbon, no brooch, as 
you see," continued she, bending about the ribbon, " but a 
common pin instead. Besides this, look at the pin ! — I 
have not moved it ! — Any one who knows me can say I ne- 
ver put in that pin, and I dare say Grace Leslie could say 
it was Jessie's putting in." 

Both these assertions were self-evident to those who 
knew the parties ; but Charlotte suggested that the ribbon 
might be unwound, or carelessly wound, and in that case 
Jessie was sure to roll it up properly. She also asked if it 
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was the only pin in the dressing-case which Jessie had put 
in^ and was rejoiced to find there were several others. 
Charlotte warmly testified that she had handed to Jessie 
several small articles of Constance's to fill the boxes with^ 
and that Jessie had refolded and put pins in almost every 
thing ; Jessie was a very neat packer^ and though in haste^ 
very particular^ since Grace had charged her to pack Con- 
stance's boxes with great care. The dressing-case was of a 
good size^ and Jessie packed so tight that it held a great 
deal^ for it was not fitted up as such cases usually are^ 
since Constance had much altered it from its original 
purpose to suit plans of her own. Constance continued her 
proofs. '^1 do not speak hastily^ or without warranty" 
said she ; '' I waited till North returned^ to hear her 
opinion on the subject^ and to know what she had to say 
to the girl. I grieve to say her opinion is any thing but 
satisfactory. She considers Jessie ignorant of all true re- 
ligion^ and therefore prepared for any evil work. She 
says^ she laboured hard to instruct the poor girl^ but was 
received with coldness and ingratitude." 

" But her honesty, my dear Constance/' said Mrs. Duff^ 
who was doubly anxious in consideration of having recom- 
mended Jessie^ " it is her honesty we must speak of at 
present." 

'' Well, mamma, all in good time," returned the daugh- 
ter ; " but you must allow such a foundation, or rather such 
a want of foundation is a preparation for all wickedness. 
However it has been my firm conviction all along, though 
for the sake of the girl's character I did not mention it 
publicly, and now I am authorized to say, it is also 
North's firm conviction, that Jessie Baines knew all about 
the noises that Fanny and Grace heard at Hastings ou 
Midsummer-eve." 

'' Oh, impossible ! quite impossible ! how can you tell ? 
what can you mean, Constance?" exclaimed Charlotte. 



" I mean that Jessie Bainea either meant to rob us or 
Mrs Leslie, and had let some one in for the purpose." 

"Oh, Constance !" exclainiei! Charlotte, with tones slie 
bad never before used towards ber sister. 

Mrs. Duff asked ber daughter again for proofs. Con- 
stance replied, that she had done nothing hastily, but that 
she had taken a great deal of trouble and thought on the 
subject ; that after examining North on her arrival the last 
evening, she had re-written her own statement, and inter- 
weaved North's evidence into it, so as to make a clear and 
intelligible document : that she would leave the papers for 
the perusal of her motherj and any body else who chose to 
read them, but she requested to have them sent up to ber 
room as soon as they were done with. Saying this, she 
handed over the papers to her mother and left the room. 

Mary Anne did not want to see or to bear the slalemeDt, 
since she had seen all before. Constance knew that en- 
trusting her sister with ber intended measures was the only 
means by which she could attain an uninterrupted dis- 
closure. Mary Anne, then, not caring to hear, also left 
the room. Mrs. Duff disliked reading manuscript, and 
Charlotte was therefore called upon to read the papers 
through to her mother. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Siatement of the case of Ihi: Lust Brooch, with Susan 

Ntirth's deposition. C. U. July II. 
" When Grace and Fanny talked of noises on Midsum- 
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mer-ere, I oonsidered it a mere phantom of thdr imagina- 
tion. I no more believed it than I believed the account 
CampbeQ gave of the ghost at the same time. That night 
I had a talk with North, or rather she talked with me. 
She tdd me, that she did not wish any thing that she said 
to be repeated ; that she felt very tender of the character 
of a young creature like poor Jessie Baines, that she would 
not, for the worlds injure her by unfounded suspicions ; so 
tender was our good North's conscience. But she added, 
that she had every reason to believe that Jessie had the 
night before let a thief into the house. I was surprised, 
and asked how she could fancy such a thing, for though I 
had a bad opinion of the girl, I never imagined any thing 
of this kind. She said she had not thought of any thing 
as bad till that morning on going down stairs ; and she 
gave me the following account.*' 

(N. B, The Jbllowing statement is copied Jrom one I 
drew up at Hastings, from JVorth's lips, on the 24^h of 
June, C. D.) 

*' I was down in the kitchen this morning the first in the 
house. When I went into the pantry, I was surprised to 
find the supper-tray with the dishes in it, and some other 
crockery, which I remembered had been placed on the 
dresser before the window the night before, all carefully 
removed, and every thing set in a heap on one side of the 
window. I supposed that Martha had done so to fasten 
the window more easily, and I immediately looked to see 
about the fastening." (The window was a sliding one, the 
proper fastening was gone, and in its stead a long stick was 
placed in the groove. The stick was not long enough, and 
therefore a cork was also put in the groove in order to se- 
cure the window, C. D.) 

" I had been uneasy-like about this fastening ever 
since we came into the house, as all the servants can tes- 



tify, sod Jessie Baines knevi I thought it a 
ent fastening. When I looked aver at the stick, I n 
struck all of a heap ! the stick was there, and in its right 
place, but the cork was gone. 1 looked and felt about, but 
found it nowhere, but in the groove there lay unbroken 
above half of the sealing-wax, which had been on the top 
of the cork." (North showed this to me, and I desired her 
to keep it quite safe. I afterwards sealed it up and she 
has it now." C. D.) 

"I saw in a raooient that some thief had entered the 
house, and tlieu almost tinknownest to myself, 1 remem- 
bered all that happened the night before after we was re- 
tired to repose. Alas ! thought I, that so tnuch wicked- 
ness should abide in sucli a young bosom, and I grieved 
over the sinfulness of the human heart ! The night before 
I was very tired with cleaning the house, and putting all (o 
rights as mistress desired, and I got me to bed before the 
rest. Jessie Baines came up last of all. I roused me up 
to ask her if she had been down stairs again ; she said, no ; 
she had been all the time with her mistress and young 
lady. I then composed me to sleep again ; but I heard 
her, and Hanson, and Martha talking and arguefying about 
going down stairs again. Jessie was very eager ti 
she said she had left a book in the drawing-room, which 
her young mistress had given her to read over for her 
morning's lesson. I roused me to say, ' Nonsense, Jessie, 
the Bible is the only book you ought to read ; get your lee- 
son for Miss Leslie out of that, and you may do her good 
as well as yourself.' Jessie took no heed of my counsel, 
but went g h h 

putting a g 
book which A Le h 
I asked h w ff 
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" HinsoD then spoke, and tlicj nil talked together much 
longer than I thought they ought, in a qniet family like 
ours; however mj words go as nothing with aome people, 
BO I held my peace and fell asleep again ; but 1 hear<l 
they were talking a great deaJ ahout thieves, and I won- 
dered why ihey shoahi talk of Lhieves. Well,— at the time 
I thought nothing of it i but I am sure 1 was not a'dream- 
ing, for it] the middle of the night, I was waked up with 
bearing Jessie Ehut the door, and get into bed again. I 
thought, in the innoeenee of niy heart, 'Ah! that obsti- 
nate young thing has gone down, after all, for her book !' 
and then 1 forgot it, because it seemed to me, in my sleep- 
iness, that she went to the wrong side of the room for her 
bed ; but now 1 see all as dear as if it had been daylight ; 
putting all the^ things logetlier, and seeing the xlghls 1 
did in the morning, I feel no doubt, but as Jessie Baiues 
got up again after we were all asleep, and crept down and 
let in a tliief ; but eitlier they found no plate about, — and 
indeed, thanks to my dear mistress's carefulness, tliere was 
not a thread about the house worth carrying away, or some- 
thing happened to alarm them, — and she was glad to let hint 
out again. It is not for me however to tell how all thia 
part happened ; I have certainly missed nothing yet, but 
Bomelhing may come to light before long ; but nothing can 
Mlisfy my mind but tliat Jessie Baines did, aa I say, get 
up, and let in a thief or thienes, though 1 here solemnly 
declare to you, my dear Christian friend. Miss Constance, 
that I will not be the first to injure a young creature, and 
to blight her prospects in a world of woe." 

" Thia evidence," continued Constance in her state- 

, " I thought it safe and right to take down and keep, 

le any further suspicionE should arise. North and I 

lad some previous argument over the matter, and a 
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penoD hsTing actually entered the houae. I vas pcfsoaded 
to tliis rather by our tender-hearted North a cntzeatiea, 
than by my own jadgm^it ; and now I bitteriy repent, as I 
usually do, not haWng followed the leadings of my mind. 
However, if I erred, it was on the side of Hndnrss and 
mercy; and justice now must take its ooone the mcve 
fredy. For my part, I never at first, as I said before, be- 
lieved in Fanny's story of the noises, or in Grace's of the 
appearance in the drawing-room ; but when North tdd me 
all this, I was at once convinced — I saw that all she asserted 
must be trae of Jessie, and that it was confirmed over and 
over again by Grace's and Fanny's evidence ; for it is too 
plain, that either the thief, or Jessie, or both, stole up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, thinking, or rather, by Jessie's 
means, knowing that all the portable valuaUes in the house 
were in Mrs. Leslie's room — not in any of ours ; that this 
thief, alarmed by the unexpected sight of a light in the 
room at that time of night, and probably even by the sight 
of Grace herself, had swifdy and carefully closed the door 
and crept down stairs again — just as Grace in her account 
described — ^and that Jessie let him out. It is not for me, 
as North said in her simplicity, to account for any incon- 
gruities that may appear to invalidate the truth of these 
statements, such as why Jessie did not replace the supper- 
tray, crockery, &c. as she found them, and other objections 
that might be raised. The human mind in guilt is always 
inconsistent, and often betrays itself in acts, which cannot 
be understood by those who are preserved from such depth 
of depravity. I therefore leave this part, without attempt- 
ing any explanation, to return to our simple unsuspicious 
North. She never remembered that of course Jessie would 
lead any thief to her own mistress's room, where there 
were articles worth taking away. Had she thought of this, 
she need not have been puzzled as to the reason of the 
thief decamping without carrying off any booty ; moreover 
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sbe did not then know of Grace heariag and seeing the 
things she did that night, or cyta of her sitting up, and I 
kept all ihcBe miserably clear proofs against the poor girt 
secret from North, not desiring to add to her already too 
well-founded suspicions. 

Tiie nest intimation I had of guUt on Jessie's part, 
was one evening meeting her on the stairs. She was com- 
ing out of my room, and looked frightened and guilty, 
as she always does, which made me at once suspect tliat 
there was something amiss. I accordingly questioned 
her, on which she coloured very much, but so far from 
being timid in her manner, became rather bold and for- 
ward, and replied, that North was very busy, and had 
desired her to go and turn down the beds. I enquired if 
she had done any thing beside turning down the beds, and 
she said she had put the room to rights, and added, that 
North had often requested her to do the same. This was 
what I call forward iu a servant, to volunteer explanations. 
Jessie's usual frightened manner always leaves her when 
she speaks to one, which I consider a very bad sign of 
character. This is not the first time I have had occasion 
to observe it. I reproved North for letting a stranger, and 
indeed one worse than a stranger, into our rooms. Our 
kind forgiving North asked tne what 1 meant, and 1 re- 
niinded her of her former suspicions of Jessie. In her 
soft-hearted charity, she replied, 'Oh, Miss ! 1 have long 
forgotten all that ; we must not bear malice, but forgive ; 
we all have much to be forgiven.' I said nothing to blunt 
tlie edge of good North's kinilness, but simply desired the 
thing might not occur again. To throw a light upon this 
conduct of Jessie, I must again have recourse to North's 
evidence, and let tt be remembered, 1 had never heard what 
follows till this very evening about two hours ago." 
Suian Norlh'i evidence concerning the coral broach. 
Jessie Baines in the kitchen often talked of Miss Con- 
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Stance's coral brooch ; she said one day, after she had been 
in the bed-rooms, that she had put Miss Con8tance*s coral 
brooch in the pincushion ; and another time she observed 
that Miss Constance's coral brooch was just exactly like 
one that a cousin of hers bought at some fair to give to the 
young woman he was going to marry." Constance's re- 
marks proceeded. '' Now most people would consider this 
remark of Jessie Baines a gross in suit in every way, but I 
hope I am above such feelings. However her observations 
should not be passed over without notice, since they betray 
the same forwardness and disrespect I have before had oc- 
casion to point out, and I fear besides, a prying habit, 
which is more likely than any other to lead first to covet- 
ousness, and afterward to theft. This I fear has been too 
truly the course of the unfortunate girl ; for I myself 
hereby declare solemnly, I feel no manner of doubt, but 
that her guilty and bold demeanour when I met her that 
evening on the stairs, arose from the consciousness of the 
wicked deed she was contemplating in her heart, and which 
she intended to perpetrate the very first moment that a 
convenient opportunity presented itself. I must now go 
on to my actual loss of the brooch, or rather state the last 
time I saw it, and all I remember about it. My memory 
is tolerably correct, and some of our Hastings party will, 
I dare say, be able to bear witness to the accuracy of my 
statements, when the facts are put before them. I did 
not see my brooch for a long time before we left Hastings ; 
I candidly confess I am somewhat puzzled to know how 
long. My memory, which is, as every body knows, cor- 
rect, would lead me to say that I had not seen it since the 
day of our evening walk in the Castle gardens, during the 
first week we spent at Hastings ; but on the other hand, 
my impressions of connected circumstances contradict this. 
It seems to me that I wore the brooch longer at Hastings, 
and I could fancy a faint remembrance of seeing the brooch 
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in my pincashion the very evening after I met Jessie on the 
stairs. Also I should have thought that that evening was 
later than the first week we were at Hastings^ only from 
an entry in my diary^ this cannot be the case. However 
these matters are quite immaterial^ and I only allude to 
them from an excessive — perhaps a too sensitive — feeling 
of accuracy. I remember perfectly^ however^ that the last 
time I wore my brooch was in the Castle gardens. All 
will remember our walk there with Frank Freeman. I 
joined the rest after they had come in^ and Campbell paid 
my entrance money. This led to a conversation, in which 
£mily charged me with inconsistency. 1 confess I had 
been unhappy in wearing my brooch that day among the 
poor whom I had been visiting, and on this occasion, and 
the one before-mentioned, I resolved never to wear it 
again. I took off my brooch, and put it, with my neck- 
ribbon, into my basket. Afterwards, when I got home, I 
took it out, rewinded it, with the brooch inside, put in no 
pin! and laid it just as it was in my dressing-case. It 
must have been there when Jessie Baines chose to pack up 
my things ; and as an indisputable proof that she actually 
took it, — when I anxiously sought for it, immediately on 
our arrival at home on Saturday night, there was no 
brooch, but, in its place, the white neck-ribbon, rolled up 
anew, with a pin of Jessie's own sticking placed in it ! 
What further evidence can be required, I am really at a 
loss to imagine : but, to prove the theft to the satisfaction 
of the most incredulous mind, I am desirous of having 
her boxes immediately searched ; and I think we might 
discover there, not only the brooch, but also the cork, 
which, by fitting the wax still in North's possession, 
would at once entirely convict Jessie Baines of the two 
crimes, with which I feel it my unhappy duty to charge 
her. 1, for my part, am determined I will not again, 
from any false charity, allow an offender to escape with- 
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out punishment ; in so doing a second time, I should 
certainly be partaker in the guilt ; neither will I suffer a 
respectable family to be harbouring a thief^ whom we have 
ignorantly, or more correctly speaking, over-charitably, 
been the means of recommending. I therefore mean to 
write to Mrs. Childe, and acquaint her with the guilt of the 
unhappy girl. I shall request her to charge Jessie with the 
theft. If the culprit confesses, I should consider it in her 
favour ; but, whether she confesses or not, I shall insist on 
Mrs. Childe's discharging her from her service, and dis- 
missing her on the spot. I have no doubt of Mrs. Childe 
doing so ; but if Jessie is obstinate, I shall think it right 
to send in Bow-street officers to search her boxes ; and 
shall let the law take its course. I wish to do every thing 
with justice and consideration towards all parties, I shall 
therefore enclose this statement in my letter to Mrs. Childe. 
Also, I have no objection that she should show it to Jessie, 
on condition that she does not make her acquainted with 
my further intention of sending in officers of justice. I 
ought to add, that when North inadvertently mentioned to 
Jessie, when alone, that she found things were disturbed be- 
low on the morning of the 24th of June, and that she felt 
sure that thieves had been in the house, Jessie turned ex- 
cessively pale, but had the hypocrisy to exclaim, " Suppose 
I had not taken Hanson's advice, and had gone down for 
my book !" Also, the servant of the house at Hastings — 
Kitty — noticed to North footmarks of dust in the pantry 
on the morning of the 24th of June, but North, out of 
kindness to Jessie, made light of it. North also took no no- 
tice of the conversation, that arose in the kitchen in conse- 
quence, about thieves, or there certainly would have been 
a stir made at that time. Again, through an indiscretion 
of Mary Anne's, a report, connected with these unhappy 
affairs, got abroad a week or two afterwards ; but our ex- 
cellent North co-operated with me to silence rumours 
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if encouraged, would ha.ve cftUEed us to break the 
LnaUon we liad fanned, from the parest motiTcs, of 
; secret the guilt of the miserable girl." 
With ihU Benteuce, Conslance'E statement came to an 



CHAPTER XIV. 



It is necessary to follow Mary Anne afler she left the 
breakfast room. Her liret step was to seek Constance, 
who had but a few minutes preceded her, and whom she 
knew she should find at her desk, beginning lier letter to 
Mrs. Childe. 

The sisters had a conference of some length; not that 
there was any difference of opinion between them, but Con- 
stance was mare fully explaining points to which, before 
breakfast, she had not bad time to do justice. Mary Anne 
was fully satisfied, and only anxious ll'at events so exciting 
and interesting, should proceed in tbeir course without 
delay. " So now," added she, at the close of iheir con»er- 
EBtion, " I shall leave you to write your letter. Pray do 
not lose to-day; and if you send your packet by Walters, 
you can have an answer (o-morrow morning, by the post. 
Pray, Constance," added she, retiring, " be sure lo Tnake 
Mrs. Childe write by the post this evening ; if you do not 
insist upon it, you know you will not hear for a week ; — 
the Cbildea are such snails." 

Constance assured her sisleTj that she had meant to 
exact an immediate reply from Mrs. Childe. 
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*' I am going to tell Grace Leslie all that has happened,*' 
pursued Mary Anne^ still standing at the door. '' You 
know she was not in the room when you made the an- 
nouncement of your loss.** 

*' Yes, I observed she was not," replied Constance, 
'* and very sorry I was ; I wish every body to hear all ; 
but Grace Leslie never is in the way, I think, when she 
is wanted.** 

" She is in the painting-room," replied Mary Anne, 
feeling fully as much to blame as Grace ; '* you know she 
has quite taken to my portraits, and she left the breakfast 
table as soon as ever you had said grace." 

Constance lamented that she had not thought of securing 
the presence of every body, at the disclosure that was about 
to take place, after breakfast. "^ There were only mamma 
and Charlotte together, to hear my statement," said she ; 
^' I particularly wished Grace, as well as Campbell, to be 
present, because I am sure they must have been con- 
vinced." 

Mary Anne at length proceeded to the painting-room, 
where she found Grace very busily engaged, as she ex- 
pected. 

'* How you ran away after breakfast !" cried Mary 
Anne; '^you have missed such a scene, and Constance 
is so sorry !** 

^* I had no idea any body wanted me," said Grace, 
looking up from her employment ; *' and you know I am 
very anxious to get through what we proposed ; as Con- 
stance left, I thought I might." 

" Oh, Constance returned directly,'* replied Mary Anne, 
" but of course you have not heard ! though, I believe you 
do know of Constance's loss." 

" Loss !** cried Grace, " what loss ? — Oh, I remember, 
you mean her brooch. £liza said she had lost her brooch 
on Sunday. I meant often to ask if it was found." 
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" Found 1" cried Mary Aiuie, laughing, " ii is not very 
lUcdj to be found here I" 

" She tliinks tlien ehe lost it at Hastings P" mid Grace, 
enquiringly, rather surprised hy Mary Aiine'g manner. 

" la a thing lost when one knows where it is >" con- 
tinued Iklary Anne, laughing. 

" Why tlien, I suppose you mean to say," replied Grace, 
thinking she was intended to laugh too, " that Constance 
lost it one morning in the bath, and that, like the Irish- 
man's kettle, it is at the bottom of the sea," 

" Why, no," said Mary Anne, " we do not think that, 
though we think it may be aa much past recovery to us. 
We do not think that, because we think — we axe quite sure 
-that Jessie Baines has taken it I" 

exclaimed Grace, with a sudden revulsion 
feeling — " taken it ! what can you mean, Mary Anne?" 
Taken it — stolen it !" repented Mary Anne, coolly, 
certainly turned pale, but aaid nothing. 
Anne continued, " Ah ! 1 said you would be more 
surprised than we are ! You know, we never had a good 
opinion of Jessie." 

" But what can make you think that Jessie has taken 
the brooch f" asked Grace, bringing down her manner so 
as to fall in nith Mary Anne's. 

"Oh, a hundred proofs 1" cried Mary Anne; "you 
know Jessie packed up Constance's boxes, and the brooch 
is not iliere ; and such a multitude of reasons beside, which 
I cannot remember. — Oh, besides I have not told you, that 
Constance has sure and certain evidence, that the uoises 
you beard on Midsummer-eye, were Jesele's getting up 
and letting thieres into the house." 

Grace this time felt as if she had leaped up to the ceil- 
ing. Incredulous and indignant expressiona rose to her 
Jips, but sensible of it being only Mary Anne to whom she 
was talking, she refrained from any outward exhibition of 
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her sentiments. At no time was she accustomed to act by 
impulse^ and least of any towards one like Mary Anne. 
Besides it just then struck her that there might be some 
misunderstanding, and she proposed seeking Constance 
immediately. 

Mary Anne assured her that Constance wished to ex- 
plain the whole affair to every body, and she talked of the 
statement her sister had drawn up. — " It is so clever and 
dear, like all that Constance does/' added Mary Anne, 
" that it is quite impossible to doubt for a moment the 
guilt of Jessie. Mamma has got it now, but after she has 
done with it, Constance wishes you to see it ; she is quite 
vexed that you were not with them when it was read.'* 

Grace was grieved to find that Constance had felt the 
matter so serious as to think it necessary to draw up a 
statement ; but on second thoughts it seemed to her bet- 
ter, if the charge must be made, to have to meet it in 
writing, rather than by word of mouth. *' Oh," thought 
she, " if mamma were but here ! how can we get on with- 
out mamma !*' 



CHAPTER XV. 



.muttered, ** Lost I lost I lost !" 

Scott. 



Constance was not engaged as Mary Anne had left her. 
She had quitted her desk, and was in earnest discussion 
with her mother and North. Charlotte was also standing 
by, and now Mary Anne and Grace added to the group. 

Mrs. DufF had been strongly against Constance's deter- 
mination. She did not enter into the question of Jessie's 




guilt or innocence, but ailviseil <lelay ; the broocti might be 
found, — at any rate, audi violent n 

sary anil preniature. Constance found a multituile of ar- 
gutnetlLs against all her mother's pleas. Delay was in fact 
giving up tbe whole ; anil as lo the broocli being found, it 
was out of the question ; if it was not in the dressing- 
case, it could be no where except in Jessie Baines's keep- 
ing; — of that Constance said she was quite certain. 

It was at this point that the two new allies joined the 
party. North was saying to her mistress, " All that you 
My, ma'am, is very true ami very kind, 1 am sure; I, in 
my unsuspicion, said ami thought tbe saine at Hastings, 
about the burglary, but now the other crime la brought 
home to the girl, I am for Miss Constance's view of the 

" North and I must be right," observed Constance, 
" because wc were both the other way. It is nothing but 
facts we cannot resist that have brought us over." 

" The brooch is lost — lost — lost !" said North, shaking 
her head, almost in soliloquy ; " lost beyonii any power of 
man for recovery ! There is nothing left but justice on 
the poor misguided thing ! Poor girl ! poor girl ! what 
will her poor mother say ? It will break her heart ! — so 
young, too I" 

" But North," said Grace, quietly, though with a feel- 
ing of indignation at heart almost l^eyond her management, 
" the brooch may he found. Constance, have you looked 
every wiiere ? Are all your boxes unpacked ? You know 
there are some packages stdl to come home." 

" Oh, Miss Leslie," replied North, " nothing but the 
grocery hampers and wine — all my own packing up ! I 
doubt if the brooch is found there !" 

" Grace tliinks that ue ought to have a search through 
all your things, Constance," said Mary Anne, laughing. 
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" I only think we should be quite sure before such a 
charge is made/* said Grace. 

'* Sure ! — sure of what ?" asked Constance ; '^ I am 
sure the brooch is gone^ and I am sure that Jessie has 
taken it !" 

'' I only mean that we should not raise an alarm too 
hastily/' said Grace. 

'* I have not been hasty^ I am sure," replied Constance, 
" that is the last thing I ought to be accused of." 

" I can testify. Miss Constance," said North, " that you 
and I kept it all as close as an oyster all the time we were 
at Hastings; but now it has all got out and is burning 
away Uke wildfire all over the place by this time ; for in 
spite of all I could say, 1 heard Betsy telling the milk-man 
just as I came up-stairs. We can keep our own tongues 
in our mouths, but not those young thoughtless girls', who 
only think of the matter of gossip. I am so thankful to 
think it is no girl here, whose mother might hear the story, 
and perhaps go into fits. Poor thing ! poor thing ! — such 
a young creature, too ! Oh, it is a sad world we live in !" 

This speech of North's was broken and interrupted by 
remarks and questions from Mrs. Duff and her daughters. 

Grace had some time ceased attempting to make any 
representations, as among so many she found it in vain to 
expect any one to be heard. She felt the subject an uncom- 
fortable one, and it appeared less so to herself if discussed 
less publicly. She perceived also that North was not quite 
the sensible, well-judging person she had imagined ; at 
least it appeared to her that North was somewhat unwise 
in some of the remarks she made during this scene, of 
w hich a very small portion is here detailed. Grace, then, 
unable to get any body to listen to her, consoled herself 
with the idea that Constance had her letter to write, and 
that the post did not go out till four o'clock. Before that 
time she hoped an opportunity would occur of her speak- 
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ing to Constance alone^ and getting a sight of the state- 
ment of which Mary Anne had spoken^ and which Con- 
stance wished every body to see. Grace therefore left as 
soon as she could. 

After a lengthened debate^ which came to nothing, Con- 
stance signified her desire of finishing her letter, from 
which she had been disturbed^ and the room was shortly 
cleared. 

Grace encountered North soon after in one of the pas- 
sages. North was of a talkative disposition when it suited 
her, and without any difficulty she b^an a conversation 
with Grace. — ''Ah, Miss Leslie," said she, *'I see how 
much this sad business pains and grieves you, and so it will 
your mamma, I am sure. To think of her being so taken 
in, as to recommend such a worthless girl. Oh, we have all 
deceitful hearts I" 

" But, North," said Grace, " I do not believe a word of 
all this ; I do not believe that Jessie has taken the brooch.*' 

"Not taken the brooch. Miss !** cried North, ''then where 
IS itr 

" Lost or mislaid, I suppose," replied Grace ; " perhaps 
it may appear." 

" Lost !" exclaimed North, lifting up her hands with an 
expression of wonderment at Grace's simplicity, then re- 
membering herself and adding, " But, Miss, you have not 
seen my and Miss Constance's evidence, which makes it aU 
out as clear as the sun at noon-day.*' 

" If Jessie could take that little brooch," continued 
Grace, " which is worth a mere trifle, how was it that aU 
our things, and particularly Miss Fanny's trinket case, were 
safe for so long ? The trinket case was on the toilette ta- 
ble, and open all the time of Miss Fanny's illness." 

" Oh," cried North, drawing up her head, " I can't take 
account of the ways of people of that sort. Murderers 
choose out their victims from among the low and the mean 
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sometimes; they have their reasons^ which we cannot fol- 
low ; and Jessie may have as good, as it seems to her, for 
stealing what you, Miss, call this trifle." 

" Well, North, I hope the hrooch will be found," said 
Grace, cheerfully, '* and I dare say you hope so too." 

'^ We must hope against hope in such cases, as dear Miss 
Constance says," replied North, readily, " but though we 
call the brooch lost, I consider it neither lost nor mislaid. 
Besides Miss, there's the other charge, how is the poor un- 
fortunate girl ever to get over all this ! Oh, I am sure I 
pity her from the very bottom of my heart." 

Grace was of that perverse disposition that the more 
North pitied, the less she could ; and she replied, that, as 
North had very truly observed, it was impossible to judge 
without having seen the evidence ; and so the conference 
ended. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Lady Constance, peace. 

War ! war I no peace ! peace is to me a war. 

Shakspeare, 

Constance had settled herself again to her writing, but 
was doomed to farther interruptions. Charlotte presently 
re-entered, and explained to her sister that she wished to 
make a protest on her own account against the proposed 
proceedings concerning Jessie. Constance had not heard, 
or had not fully apprehended her sister's sentiments during 
the late scenes, or she did not imagine they would be 
strong enough to lead to such boldness of speech ; therefore 
this new and extraordinary manifestation of character al- 
most overpowered Constance's usual balance of mind. As 
soon as she fully understood her sister's object in coming, 
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she exdaimeii, " It is very extraordinary, Charlotte, tbat 
you, who BO seldom speak or interfere, should only do so to 
thwart or oppose those who are so much better qualified to 
I judge than yourself." 

I " Constance," replied Charlotte, " I put up with in- 

convenience and trouble on iny own account, you know, 
hut I will not remain silent when Jtia a question of justice 
with another, especially when I feci that the whole charge 
has arisen from my own fault. I believe Jessie perfectly 
innocent of both charges." 

" And I believe her gujity of both," replied Constance, 
I " and I have proofs, and you have not. What can you do ?" 

^^K " I mean first to tell Campbell," replied Charlotte, 
^^^k " Tou know mamma does not wish it." 
^^^H " That was said in baste; however I shall ask mamma 
^^H^firsl," returned Charlotte, 

I "And then," said Constance, "I suppose you, and 

Grace, and Campbell are to league together against me, to 
I get 00*4 dishonest girl from proper punishment." 

^^^1 " 1 shall «ay nothing to Grace, and 1 only tell Campbell 
^^^Kibat 1 may have the advantage of his opinion." 
^^^H " Well, Charlotte, I cannot say you show much of a 
^^^^ Cbrhtian disposition to defy your elder sisters, and to be 
setting B family against one another in this way." 

" If you consent to delay I will do nothing at present, 
Constance," replied Charlotte ; " but if you act against Jes- 
sie at once, I must act for her ; and I tell you I will leave 
nothing undone to prove her innoceuM, which I as firmly 
believe as my own. 1 have no scruple about it, because it 
nas I put your things under her charge. 1 was present all 
the time, and I am the most proper person lo defend her." 
" I should like to know what you can do !" cried ('on- 

Knee. " But now 1 must write ;" and again she sat down 
her writing. 
Charlotte lell the room, and Constance, though once 
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more left to herself^ was so fearful of farther interruption^ 
and so resolved on her point of getting off her packet to 
Mrs. Childe without delay^ that she suddenly rose and re- 
treated into an uninhabited rooin^ carrying with her her 
writing materials and papers. She was wise^ for very 
shortly Grace came^ hoping to obtain an interview^ and 
finding the room vacant^ withdrew in much disappoint- 
ment. Her second attempt was more fortunate; Con- 
stance was alone^ and apparently at leisure. 

" I come^ Constance," said Grace, gently, '* to hear from 
you yourself, exactly what all this stir is about." 

"About!" cried Constance, "why surely you have 
heard enough ! Jessie Baines has stolen my brooch !" 

" Yes, to be sure, 1 know this was said," replied Grace ; 
" I rather meant to ask, what are your grounds for be- 
lieving it ?" 

" You should have seen my statement, then you would 
know all about it," said Constance. 

Grace said that was what she desired, and that she 
thought perhaps it would be an advantage to Jessie that 
she should do so. 

" Ah," said Constance, " you should have been down 
stairs then at the reading, this morning. It is too late 
now, for it is gone 1" 

" Gone !" cried Grace, exceedingly disappointed ; '* Oh, 
Constance, I thought — I hoped — you would let me see it 
first." 

" I took it down for every body to see," said Constance, 
" I left it there for an hour ; it was not my fault that you 
were out of the way." 

" Oh, Constance," cried Grace, " I did hope you would 
delay. Just consider how lonely poor Jessie is just now — 
entirely among strangers, her aunt out of London, Hanson 
and her mother far away, and mamma, too, quite out of 
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h«' reach. She will not know what to ila, or how to 
proceed." 

" 1 am not insensible to all chis, Grace," said Constance, 
" 1 rather trust, that bj the failure of all human helpa, she 
may be brought to repentaoce ; — my prayers for her have 
been to ihat effect. It is, indeed, grievnus to see one bo 
young, hardened to the truth, as she is ; and 1 look to this 
event, painful as it is, as being in the end a blessing to her ; 
that is, if she does not hide ter sin. Her path is a very 
plain and easy one ; she has nothing tu do, but to speak the 
truth, aud confess her crime ; and then you shall see that 
I can be as kind to the penitent, as 1 am strict with the 
evil-doer." 

But you know, I believe Jessie innocent," said Grace. 

Oh, Constance, I do think you have been over hnsly." 
It is quite ridiculous for you to talk till you have seen 
," said Constance. " You would find by 
ither been unkind nor hasty. Vou know, you 
Wd I cannot talk or act together, because our belief is dif- 
ferent. You believe Jessie innocent, I believe her guilty. 
Now, what would you do if you believed her guilty ?" 

" 1 am sure I should wwt, even then," said Grace ; " I 
should hope to find the brooch. At any rate, J would go 
and speak to her about it first." 

" Ridiculous 1" exclaimed Constance, " such matters are 
always best done by writing; there is no end of talking. 
But it is nonseose your pretending to juilge, Grace, as I 
said before, till you have read my statement ; then you will 
see how silly it ia to talk of waiting to find the brooch. 
Besides, tliere is no use now to talk of delay, for the packet 
ia gone." 

" Yea, I know," said Grace, " but even if it is at the 
post-office, you can get it back if you send, or go yoarself; 
and I do hope you will, at least, let me see it before it 
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It is not gone by pott, bat by iStte fixnmcUcBrt/' laud 
CuDBtance ; *' that, however^ would be no olgection, for I 
conld walk over to £ingtown thk Yory moment, if I 
thought it necesBary.'* 

** Oh, how I wiidi yon would, with me !" cried GiBce. 

*' But I do not thii^ it necraoiry ; and, as I say, I -pre- 
fer all being done by writing," letomed Constuice, pleawtd 
that there was an end to any more talk about delay. 

Grace^s beart sank within ber : she iek like one who bas 
some task to perform, and no means of doing it. " Surely.,^ 
thought she, ^^ it is my piiace to belp poor Jessie !*^ 

Constance conthmed to erplain her general prim^iles. 
^* I am not,** smd die, ^ one of those soft weak-^heorted 
persons, who ibiuk ibat religion cjonsists in nothing but 
what they call kindnesp and foigiyeneBs. By our good 
North^s persuBsians, I was led to a line of conduct 1 now 
repent, and I fed I am bound to repair my error ^hy a 
steady and imflinching severity, or radier justice. Ton 
call me basty ; but siqipoBe I wait and wait for any givisn 
time, and suppose at last it must come to this point ; what 
would you say tben ?" 

** I know offenderB must be punished,*' said Grace, " and 
I know it must be some person s place to begin ; but I also 
know, that sometimes innocent people are suspected, and 
that their innocence can generally be established. One of 
the means to do this, is the testimony of respectable people 
to their general good character ; and I think Jessie should 
claim the benefit of this, at least, to obtain delay. Mrs. 
Ward and others at Langbam, Mrs. Gordon, Hanson, ber 
owii aunt, and mamma, could and would in a moment 
speak as to her character and conduct at different times 
and places." 

Constance snuled. " All this would avail nothing against 
tht evidence of facts : but I respect your zeal. Grace, and 
regret it should be thrown away upon an unworthy c^gect. 
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I griere that 1 should seem to you to talce such an unfeel- ^M 

iiig part. Believe roe, it is nothing but duty urges me io ^M 

it, anil a painful one inileetl 1 feel it. 1 lost nearly all my V 

rest the East two nights, in cunsaquence of this unliappy 
business. That, I think, is a proof of ray sincerity." 

" How sorry 1 am, Constance," said Grace, " but Btill I 
cannot help thinking jou migiit spare jouraelf a great 
deal. You know, you are not the responsible person. 
Your mamma recommended Jessie, or rather m^ mamma ; 
and yuu could so easily put the case inta their hands, and 
escape all this pain." 

" Grace," returned Constance, " I am not one of those 
who in a cowardly mBimei flincli from known duties, and 
throw off responsibilities upon the necks of others, espe- 
cially when I know that others will sit still and fold their 
hands. I should call your plan a silly half mode of pro- 
ceeding. In all matters, I prefer straightforward open- 
ness to delicacy and refinement." 

" Certainly," returned Grace, " you do not know mam- 
ma as I do, bnt you may trust entirely tllat she would do 
exactly right. If Jessie were guilty, she would not shield 
her." 

" Without any disrespect to your mamma," said Con- 
stance, " 1 do not believe that. The strength of prejudice 
is stronger than the force of truth, alas I in the most iui- 
porlaiit of matters, and it extends to ail subjects," 

Grace had never felt so uncomfortable in talking to Con- 
stance as at this moment. She said nothing, however, and 
the other continued, " 1 feel in this case, that kindness, as 
you would call it, would be most unkind, and mercy roost 
unmerciful. Peace here indeed would be no peace, hut 
warj^war that would some day break out, and bring 
down upon me the consequences which 1 now am endea- 
vouring, with my humble powers, to turn aside from all 
parties. Christians, Grace, must flght : this is a truth 
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you have to learn ; and this present case is one of those 
battles — painful indeed to the flesh — to be endured by the 
believer with hardness, as a good soldier of Christ." 

Grace was about to reply , and explain that Constance 
totally misapprehended her meaning, but she remembered 
she had done the same before unsuccessfully, and felt it 
owing to her own want of clearness in explaining herself. 
While she was considering, Constance put into her hands 
a manuscript Treatise on Christian Warfare, which lay 
very opportunely within reach. It was in her own hand- 
writing, and was compiled, she said, from a sermon of Mr. 
Marjoram's, and was intended to show how opposite is 
the character of the true Bible Christian to that generally 
received, even among professors. 

This was a morning of private interviews. When Char- 
lotte left Constance, she sought her mother, whom she 
found overwhelmed with curtains, in one of the bed-rooms, 
fatigued, heated, and chafed by the morning's debates. 
She had just had a tete-a-tete with North, on the subject 
of Jessie. She thought to bring her domestic more to her 
own views, by so doing; but she found North quite as de- 
termined as Constance ; and, perceiving that her two eldest 
daughters and North were all on one side of the question, 
she resolved not to interfere further, but to let matters take 
their course. She told Charlotte this, her resolve, and 
seemed somewhat vexed at her younger daughter taking 
part in the affair. '' If you mean to have an opinion now 
upon every thing, Charlotte," said she, " farewell to the 
little remains of peace. But so it is, when girls grow up. 
They think they know better than all the world." 

However, though Mrs. Duff forbade Charlotte to speak, 
she allowed her to do as she pleased. 

Charlotte therefore sought her brother, and imparted to 
him the events of the last few hours. She was rejoiced to 
find his opinions agree with her own ; and, by his concur- 
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rence, she wrote a few sensible lines to Jessie, calculated to 
be B great comfort to one under such circumstances. 

All this delay, however, made Charlotte's note too late 
for the daily messenger. It wen t by the post, iu tile even- 
ing. Charlotte did not mention to Grace what she had 
done ; after Constance's remark in the morning, and her 
mother'a hacl.'WBrdness to interfere, it eeeroed to her better 
to Mt entirely apart from Grace. 

After Grace left Conatanee, she was vexed with herself 
on remembering how little she had heard, wliieli would be 
of any avail to Jessie. She did not even know what were 
Constance's intentions. How shs wished she could go 
about by herself, and could set off that moment for Ring- 
town ; and how free and happy Constance seemed to her 
in snch respects ! She actually revolved in her mind the 
possilnlity of such a line of action in her own case i but, 
before forming any plan, she resolved to have a little talk 
on the subject with Mrs. Duff. 

That lady wa.s in the same frame as when just before 
applied to by Charlotte, and gave Grace precisely the same 
reply. Grace perceived that she could do nothing with 
any ease or comfort to her owq feelings. As matters at 
that moment stood, any active measures were scarcely 
justifiable on her part, and therefore she had better wait, 
and see the turn events might take. She was farther 
strengthened in this passive course, by hearing from Mary 
Anne, that Constance had done nothing but send her state- 
ment to Mrs. Childe; and that Constance wished to do 
every thing eo openly, that she had desired Mrs. Childe 
to show her statement to Jessie. 

" Perhaps, then," said she to Mary Anne, "Jessie 
may be able to satisfy Constance on the points that seem 
itful." 
lary Anne laughed. 
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Mts. Cbilile was kind, as baa been said ; and she shrunk 
from turning a poor young girl irom her house, without a 
friend lo go to. She thought, besides, the charge a doubt- 
ful one, and was pleased and prepossessed with what she 
bad seen of Jessie ; but the only alternative allowed her was 
joore terrible lo her mind, namely, opposing herself to the 
wishes of such a family as the DuSs. She dreaded esciting 
tbeir dJEpleasure : to brave Constance's, especially, seemed 
more than could be expected under any circumstances. It 
is exlraorditiSTy that a lady, like this Mrs. Chiide, with 
grown-up daughtera older than Constance, should have been 
thus fearful ; but there are few, of any age or experience, 
but have met with similar iDstances. Poor Mra. Childe, 
however, must decide, and must decide qnickij, for the 
messenger left early [lie next morning. She Eat down to 
think ; and a very had headache it gave her. In the first 
place, it gave her a headache, and a heartache too, to have 
to lay the whole case before Jessie. " My dear Emma," 
said she to one of her daughters, " did not Constance wish 
me to shovr her statemeut to Jessie?" 

"Yes, mamma; but not to tell about the Bow-street 
officers," replied ibe daughter eagerly. 

Mrs. ChiUle then asked for the papers, with trembling 
hand drew a pen across the two passages where the officers 
were mentioned, rang (he bell and sent for Jessie, and de- 
sired her daughters to remain in tlie room during tlie in- 
terview, thinking their presence would be seme support to 
her. Natural kindness dictated the simplest method of 
communicating the unpleasant facts to the accused. She 
said, "Jessie, can you read writing f And being an- 
swered in the affirmative, gave her a note Constance iiad 
sent, and continueii, " Then you had better read these pa- 
pers ; Miss Constance Duff has lost a brooch, and thinks 
you know something about it ; these papers will explain 
all ; take them, and read them. Do you know any thing 
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kindness of yourself and your dear family not to understand 
at once the sentiments by which you are actuated, and the 
pBiii you feel. 1 cannot persuade the unhappy girl to confess 
her guilt; 1 fear you must not expect that ;but out of con~ 
Bi<leration to her youdi, and the salutary punishment she 
will receive, I trust you will suspeni] any further proceed- 
ings. It is too late to-night to lake any steps, but to-mor- 
row, without fnil, 1 shall put your wishes into execution. 
With afii^ctionale n^ards to all your dear family, 

BeUeve me, &c., &c. 

P.S. — How sliall 1 return your dear mamnia her fringe- 
frame ? — I am truly obliged by the loan. 

Tile daily messenger arrived in Win lerlon just after the 
Duffs' breakfast. This letter was therefore received in the 
presence of the ladies of the family alone, Mr, Duff hav- 
ing gone to London, and his son being at his studies. 

" Just like Mrs. Childe," exclaimed Constance, when she 
had read the letter, " neither one thing nor the other ! no 
ChristiBn decision of character ; and the worst is, if she has 
a leading string held out to her, she has not the power to 
reach out her hand and take hold of it. Too late! what 
stuff! she waits till night, and then says, ' it is too late,' 
and eo it will be to-morrow." 

" Why should you be in such baste, Constance ?" said 
her mother, "remember the other aSait; it would be an 
awkward thing if the brooch comes to light." 

" If!" exclaimed Constance, "besides, it is al! of you 
hasten me; you oppose so violently, that 1 see if I do not 
act with more decision even than usual, it will all die 

*' Well, and so much the better," said Mrs. Duff, " and 
give the |MM>r girl another chance." 

The family talk was continued for some lime, but to very 
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little purpoBe. Presently a note was sent down to Con- 
stance from Misii Leslie, the servant said, who was in the 

' cried Mary Anne, " why 
cannot she come down and speak ?" 

As Constance opened the note, she announced that it was 
not from Grace, but from Jessie Baines, in reply to one 
she had written, and added, ibat of course Jessie had heen 
applying to Grace, regretting that filie had been withheld 
from sending in officers, and at once putting an end to the 
bnsiness, which would now be protracted indefinitely. Jes- 
sie's note was as follows : — 
Madam, 

I bare little more to say than to certify my 
innocence of all the charges that you bring against roe. 
The charge of the brooch is as nothing to the idea of my 
letting people into the house, and robbing my Riistress. 
But I cannot think that you and North really believe me 
guilty of any thing so impossible, and therefore the brooch 
is the heaviest, but I cannot hope. Madam, that after yonr 
opinion of me, you or North, will believe my simple word. 
I only trouble you with a line in answer to your request 
that I will confess myself guilty. This I cannot do, e 
if the officers carry me to prison for it. 

Madam, &c. 

" I suppose by this," cried Constance, after she had read 
the letter, " Mrs. Childe told Jessie all about the officers, 
though I desired her not. There is no trusting such peo- 
ple at all ! I dare say she forgot to scratch oi 
though I contrived it so well, and told her exactly how U. 
manage. And what an inconsistent note of Jessie's, 
added she, tossing it over to the rest; "not a word of 
counter evidence, and nothing but disrespect towards m 
and impertinence to North. Of course we shall not believe 
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her simple word ! she laigtit have spared herself that pas- 
sage, I think. Well, Charlotte, read the note, and see 
what you can say now for your proleg^e. For my part, I 
only see my duty plainer than ever, and get more and 
more resolved lo expose the guilt of a girl, who, at every 
turn, shows such bad diapositions, in the hope of reclaim- 
ing her. No one can douht that this must be the most 
merciful course." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Ghace had again this morning early left the hreakfast- 
table, and had betaken herself to her retreat, the painting- 
room, wllen a small packet was brotlght her. She supposed 
it was from either Hastings or Langham, forwarded from 
Fulhara, and directed'by one of the servants, for the wri- 
ting was evidently from an unpractiseJ, though neat hand. 
She Ibunil ehe was mistaken, and the same moment won- 
dered at her slowness in not guessing that liie packet came 
from poor Jessie, about whom at the very instant her mind 
was fully occupied. To her great joy, she found that Jes- 
sie had enclosei) Constance's much-lalked-of statement. 
There was also a note for Constance herself, from Jessie, 
which .Mrs. Childe had preferriid being sent in Jessie's 
packet. The contents of tliis liave already been given. 
There was beside a tetter from Jessie to Grace, which 
with anxious feeUngs Grace set herself to read imme- 
diately. The following is a copy :— 



Dear and ever honoured young Lady, 

I am 6ure you do not beiieve what they say of 
me, and you will not require me to say I am innocent, foi 
your own heart cannot believe in such a wicked one a: 
mine must be if I am guilty. But indeed I suffer as if 1 
was the guilty creature they take me for. Oh, dear Miss 
Leslie, if it was not for your leesons, and your calmness, 
and my dear mistress's example of goodness, 1 don't think 
1 could stand up under this hard blow. I know it was 
the hand of Providence guided me to you, that I might 
bear up under tliis, which otherwise would have sunk me 
to the dust; for when you took pity on me, I was a poor 
vain creature, just ready to be a prey. I did not go quite 
to the bottom of things, and I did not look up to heaven 
in the right way, and understand how our Saviour meant 
us to walk in the path He has made for us to heaven. My 
natural disposition h worse than other pcaple'E : I was al- 
ways indolent and inclined to give up correcting my faults, 
except where I was made to do so by my superiors, or by 
the duties of my station ; but these would not hold long or 
deep, and stand against strong temptation ; and 1 know 
too well that true faith was fast declining in my heart, 
when some people thought I was growing more spiritual. 
It was very pleasing to my indolence and vanity to think 
so myself, while now I see the fear of man ruled me, rather 
than the fear of God. I was beginning to be more afraid 
of my superiors than I ought to he, or rather I mean I 
feared them in a wrong way. I thought I was right in 
my course of life, though I knew very often I was not 
right in some particular acta and words. 1 was afraid of 
the truth, and of speaking the truth, and was just in that 
state of heart and conscience that was ready to fall a prey, 
if 1 hod been thrown among a set of bad or careless com- 
panions. As it was, I took up with the notiun of one of 
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the aerTHDts in Che hauie where I was, that it was enough 
to feel a great deal, and to receive Christ into my heart on 
my knees, and that all the rest would follow. 1 should 
have gone a great deal farther, led on hy vanity— for ihey 
wanted me lo join the ineetin^ers, and flattered me, and 
thought my feelings very good and religious — but that my 
dear mother had brought me np to keep to tny church, and 
had made me promise her solemnly before 1 left her, that 
I never would go lo a disBenting meeting, without first wri- 
ting toher; and somehow or other, I could not find the heart 
to sit down and explain all my reaeons for wishing lo go 
to meeting to ray poor mother ; and besides, I knew the 
idea of my getting ioto the way of going to hear the meet- 
ingers would cause her pain and sleepless nights. It was 
this — I mean my being kept by force, though not quite by 
choice, to my church — that kept Die front following after 
the wild ways of the raeetingers ; for I know wore about 
them now, and can see they are not as religious and good 
as they seemed to be at first. If, however, I had joined 
them, 1 tremble lo think what a condition 1 might have 
been in, when I came to discover the falseness of their go- 
ings on. My vanity and fear of man would have kept me 
in thdr nets, and I should have been there for life. But 
instead, dear Miss Leslie, Providence guided me under 
the care of ynur honoured mother, where the mists that 
my vanity blinded me with have been dispersing, and I 
trust I begin to see the true rising of the sun of righteous- 
ness, with healing in His wings. Oh, dear Miss Leslie, 
liow can I ever be thankful enough for His goodness, 
which has so watched over me and protected nie, while 
my sinful heart was going in paths far away from Him 
and His ways ! And what a return would it be, to become 
the wicked one they think ! And yel 1 know this trial is 
my heart is really set upon lieavenly 
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things, or not ; for I feel a pride springing up within n 
which will lead me, 1 am afraid, to rebel againet Christian 
meekness, and I want some one to guide me 
what 1 ought to say and to do. I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
write to my poor mother while 1 am in such disgrace j and 
Hanson is away, and my aunt, and your dear mamma — all 
too far off to help we as I wish ; and so I can think of 
nothing but to consult you, and I could not do so, without 
troubling you with this long account of myself for some 
time back, for then you can see what 1 am and advise q 
and I believe your great kindness, dear Miss Leslie, will 
excuse the strange liberty I lake. Trouble, I a 
makes all things different, and 1 feel a different creature 
since the morning. Mrs. t'hilde has been so kind as t( 
me see Miss Constance's charges against rae. I belie' 
was not to see about the officers, but the ink was light, 
tile words are only plainer than before. 1 send you all the 
statement as it is : 1 can answer a great deal of it, but il 
frightens me, and I am afraid I cannot do what is right by 
myself. Pray, dear Miss Leslie, help me. Do not let mi 
be a spoil. I do not know if 1 have written right Co Mis! 
Constance, and I want to know what I ought to do here, 
if I should go away and sate my mistreGs, who is very 
kind, any farther trouble about me, or if 1 should w 
(he officers came and take me to prison. I do not know 
what they can do with me, or if they can transport n 
the brooch is not found, or if they will put me among the 
poor wicked creatures in a jail ; but 1 remember what you 
said one day, when we read the chapter with the verse on 
taking no care for the morrow, that we should walk on step 
by step, and think only of the one troui)Ie or duly that is 
before ns ; and so I do not distress myself for the future, 
except by trying to provide for knowing what I ought to 
do, when to-morrow becomes to-day. I'ray, dear Mies 
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e the liBsIe, and faults, anil boldness of this 

And believe me, 

Your gratefol bumble Gervant, 

Jessie Bainee. 
be doubted but that Grace was much moved 
by this letter. She blamed herself escessively for not 
Laving taken some active measures in Jessie's behalf the 
preceding day, though there were reaeons which, at the 
time, aeemeii to render delay desirable, if not unavoidable. 
She was now exceedingly shocked to find how nearly 
poor Jessie had been subjected to extreme distress and in- 
convenience ; and, indeed, that she was still on the point 
of being so. Grace had been satisfied end set at ease by 
Constance'a softened manner at the close of their yester- 
day's interview, by her consenting to write to Jessie her- 
self, which she hod done at Grace's request, by Mary 
Anne's subsequent assurances of her sister's kind inten- 
tions, and by the considerate alternatives which she heard 
were to be presented for Jessie's acceptance. Grace per- 
ceived that herself and the Duffs put a different inter- 
pretation upon words. She now saw that she ought to 
have required from Constance an account of what she 
really meant to say and to do ; ivbich, out of Inexperience 
and dehcacy, she had neglected to urge. It was not won- 
derfid that one so young, and so unaccustomed to act in- 
dependently, and take responsibility on herself, should 
hesitate before she should put berself forward to take d^ 
cided steps, — especially under the peculiar circumstances 
in which she was placed ; but now that she was assured 
of what before she only imagined, — that Jessie had no 
friend to apply to but herself,— she felt no more scru- 
ples as to what line to take, Jessie's appeal, in itself, wag 
quite jsufiicieni to rouse such a mind as Grace's to ac- 
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tion^ and render her regardless of considerations of mere 
diffidence or delicacy. She had now higher rules to go 
upon ; and though she would not disregard the others^ 
they had become entirely subordinate. Her first impulse 
was to show Jessie's letter to Constance ; but on looking 
it over for that purpose^ she gave up the idea^ on several 
accounts. — It was so entirely addressed to herself^ and 
much of its force and value depended upon what she al- 
ready knew of Jessie; again^ she was aware that Con- 
stance was strongly impressed by the conviction of Jessie's 
worthlessness ; and under a prepossession of this kind^ she 
thought that Jessie's artless confession of her former ten- 
dency to timidity^ might be construed against her. But 
Grace was glad to be able to act on the consideration that 
the letter was a private one^ and not proper to be shown 
indiscriminately^ rather than to have to calculate on the 
expediency of the measure^ as^ under the latter view^ she 
must have done. 

She saw all these things stronger than ever^ after a rapid 
perusal of Constance's statement^ which filled her with a 
perplexity and amaze she could scarcely credit. " Surely/' 
thought she, " the Duffs and I can scarcely have percep- 
tions and faculties in common ! Surely this is not evi^ 
dence, any more than the ^alternatives' Mary Anne so 
approved of are ' considerate and kind !' " 

With a steady head, divesting herself as much as possi- 
ble of the bewildering feelings, which she was sensible had 
intruded themselves upon her, on her first agitating read- 
ing of Constance's document, Grace sat down, resolved en- 
tirely to master its points of evidence. At the end, she 
felt her intention of actively befriending Jessie in no wise 
shaken. She saw, that though the points of evidence were 
petty and weak, they, like the shadow of a child at sun- 
set, were elongated over a space sufficient to confuse and 
alarm one like poor Jessie — quite unaccustomed to any 
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such sights. No doubt Jessie's expression^ " it frightens 
me^*' referred to this quality in the statement. 

Grace^ then^ had resolved to assist Jessie ; it remained 
for her to decide in what way. 

She tried at first to content herself with the idea of 
merely writing; but the more she thought over it^ the 
less did that course appear to satisfy her ; while^ on the 
other hand^ the greater difficulty there seemed in the plan 
of a personal interview with Jessie^ the stronger grew her 
wish to accomplish it. The distance was three or four 
miles ; she would gladly have walked^ but she saw that 
she could not contrive that^ with propriety^ either alone or 
in company. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Strong reasons make strong actions ; — 

Lotus go 

Shakspeare, 

In this undecided state she resolved to go down stairs^ 
and see what was the aspect of matters there ; remember- 
ing that most probably Constance had received her an- 
swer from Mrs. Childe^ as well as from Jessie. Here she 
found Mary Anne and Constance^ with the letters open 
before them^ still talking over their contents. 

Well, Grace," said Constance, as she approached them, 

I hope you will be satisfied now ; pray read your pro^ 
tegies letter. I suppose you will not take upon you to de- 
fend such impudence." 

Grace took the letter and read, while Mary Anne con- 
tinued to enlarge upon Jessie's insolent expressions and 
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conduct. When Grace had finished the note, Constance 
eagerly inquired if she did not think it very impudent. 
While we think so differently of Jessie," replied Grace, 

we cannot of course agree as to her conduct ; / could not 
object to any assertion of her innocence, while, however it 
is worded, it would seem improper and rude to you." 

** Under her circumstances," observed Charlotte, '* I should 
almost say it is impossible for her to write an impudent 
letter; and I can but wonder at you, Constance, who always 
like truth perfectly undisguised." 

" I hope I should not object to faithful rebuke from any 
Christian," returned Constance, " whether free or under 
the yoke ; but that is a very different thing from a girl of 
this kind charging me with falsehood direct." 

" But, Constance," said Charlotte, " what is she to do } 
Just fancy her innocent !" 

" I cannot fancy her innocent," cried Constance, " it 
would be as senseless to do so as to fancy a condemned 
criminal innocent." 

" And that proves only what I began with, Constance," 
continued Grace, '* that you and I cannot come to any agree- 
ment in this case as to what is right or wrong, or proper 
or improper for Jessie to say and do." 

*'Why, Constance," said Charlotte, whose character 
seemed in a moment altogether changed, '' suppose any 
person now were to accuse you of making this charge 
against Jessie, knowing it to be false, for the sake of get- 
ting her into the penitentiary you are wishing to establish, 
what would you say }" 

"That is nothing to the purpose," replied Constance; 
" and I do think, Charlotte, you are behaving in this in- 
stance in a most extraordinary manner. I do not wonder 
so much at Grace, though I think her quite blinded and 
deceived by prejudice, and by the artfulness of the girl, but 
you ought to know better, or to be silent." 
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" I do not mean to be silent, Constance," continued 
Charlotte, " and I really wish you to answer me. What 
would you say if any one charged you tntti bearing false 
witness, and that knowinj^ly ?" 

" 1 should pity them, forgive them, and pray for them," 
returned Constance, in a Eomewhat compulsory tone. 

"Yes, but what would you sai/ in reply?" pursued 
Charlotte. 

" 1 should eay they were under a mistake,'' replied the 

" Then that is just what Jeesie has said," continued 
Charlotte, " only she feels more at being supposed guilty 
than you now ; as she ought, because the charge against 
het is real, and that against you im^inary," 

Constance again rebuked her sister for her behaviour, 
hut Charlotte was not 1o be repressed : she cocitinued, 
" You must remember, Constance, that this ease is not 
like a quarrel. It is not that there may he some fault on 
ber side ; she must be entirely right or entirely wrong, 
either guilty or innocent ; and if she is the latter, she 
is bound to assert it, and that even though she cannot 

Constance hardly knew how ta talk upon equal terms to 
a younger sister, who had always kept in the back ground ; 
and after a repetition of her former remarks, she with- 
drew, considering her sister very troublesome in word, but 
not capable of being so in deed. 

Grace had left the room during the debate between the 
sisters. After Constance's remarks on Jessie's letter, she 
resolved to go at once to RJngtown and see Jessie and 
Mrs. Cliiliic, however unused she was to such matters of 
business, and she sought Mrs. Duff to communicate her 
inten^on ; not that she expected to he allowed to do so 
without some discussion, for her hostess considered Grace 
under her care, and showed herself in many ways disposed 
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eteiae a more vigilant s^irveillancc over Grace than 
over her own daughters. Grace ihoraiighlj ilialiked and 
dreaded the intetriew she was about to seek, and would 
have escaped it hy an; possible sacrifice ; but she trusted 
to the goodness of her cause, and tried to forget all diaa- 
greeables till they should actually arrive. This however 
did not prevent her heart beating faster than usual, as 
Ehe hud her hand on the haiiille of the door where she 
kneiv Sirs. Duff was engaged superintending banging up 
curtains and arranging furniture. 

Grace had summoned up much more courage than the 
occasion required. She did not aim at managing Mrs. 
Duff, as Mary Anne had done at a similar crisis, for that 
was not at all her way. Mrs. Duff vaa busy, and did not 
wish for a long discussion on a subject she had been already 
teazed enough about : she waa desirous that Constance 
should be checked in Iter proceedings, and she was pleased 
with Grace's mode of referring to iicrself, and takiug trou- 
ble and responsibility off her hands. She also wanted 
Grace to bring back from Mis. Childe a certain fringe 
machine, of which mentioTi was made in Mrs. Childe's 
note. All these considerations combined made Grace's 
task comparatively an easy one, though she had sotiie ar~ 
guments to combat. Grace however could not herself see 
at all clearly Mrs. Duff's own view, for after that lady 
had consented to the scheme, she added, " Well, if yon 
will go, ] cannot prevent you, but I shall tell your mamma 
it was entirely your own plan." 

" Entirely my own ; pray say so," returned Grace. " In- 
deed 1 have told her so already, and mean to send my let- 
ter from Ringtown." So saying, she glided swiftly through 
the entangling coils of drapery and cords which lay on the 
floor, waiting the summons of the npholaterer ; and she 
felt happy that her dreaded interview had proved so well 
timed; for just as it ended, she was reminded of its sin- 
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gular good fortune, by perceivinj^ thnt North had entered 
the roora. It struck her that North was likely to object to 
her proceedings, and that North's opposition was to be 
dreaded ; the wondered that this obstacle had so entirely 
escaped her. On the stairs, slie met one of the nursery- 
maids, Martha, who had been at blastings, and to her 
she gave directions about ordering such a carriage as she 
wanted, to go lo Ringtown. This maid was fully ac~ 
quainied with all that was going on, perhaps more tlio- 
roughly than Grace herself. It so happened that she, as 
well as most of the servants, were on JeEsie's sidej or pos- 
sibly it would be as correct to say, were against North ; 
for North, as has been obEerved, was no favourite; and 
this maid chose to disapprove of her behaviour to Jessie, 
during their Hastings visit. She was also better acquainted 
with the ways and doings of the household than Grace, 
who was not at all aware of the good offices she rendered 
her. There was a sort of mystery in Martha's manner, 
which Grace was at a^loss to account for ; a hurrying her 
out of [he house, scarcely allowing her time to put on her 
bonnet and gather together her papers, then escorting lier 
rapidly to the small garden-gale, where the carriage was 
iWaiting her. 

Grace wondered at these things, but said nothing, and 
ttvely took her seat. 

Before she had driven away two minutes. North came 
down, in great baste, with a message for Miss Leshe, to 
whom her mistress wished to speak immedialeh/. North 
had been seeking Miss Leslie above and below, but found 
she was too late ; Grace was already out of the house, and 
as Martha said, was miles on her way to Ringtown. North 
was very much displeased with Martha ; but Grace was 
unconscious of all this, and of the disturbance and discus- 
sion her journey raised in the kitchen department. 

Grace felt in liome disquietude when she found herself 
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alone, m a carriage of bar own hiring, anil on an espedi' 
tion of her own devising. She had doubts on the present, 
and fears for the future ; but she fdt sure that her mother 
would quite approTe of her taking up Jessie's cause, and 
pardon her if she hod not discovered the best tnechod of 
Bssisling her supphauL As she approached Ringtowu, she 
became more ahve to the anknard pan she had chosen for 
herself; yet she had a good reason to give both to herself 
and others, for what otherwise might have been a great 
piece of impertinence; and therefore there was no real 
need of embarrassment or timidity. Grace found all tliis 
by experience, rather than by reflection, as soon as her in- 
terview b^an. The moment she spoke, all her doubts 
and fears seemed lo haye vanislied, or rather, she never 
thought of them till Bhe was alone again, and on her return 
to Winterton. Being so complete a novice in such pro- 
ceedings, she had taken the precaution of writing a rfiort 
note to MiE. Childe, which she sent in with her card. 
The DnfTs wouid have called all this very formal, but it 
was a great relief to Grace, and made her ii 
and without effort. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Has. Childe was a perwn of quiet affectionate manner — 
ratlier languid— not at all one calculated to inspire fear, 
and her daughters lew «o. She seemed rather 
than otherwise at Grace's call, aa well as at her interfe- 
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rence on Je«Gie'a behalf. There was a visitor in the rooni, 
a Miss Fuller, who waa wailing at Mra. Childe's door 
for admitlancE, when Grace drove up. To ihia young 
lady Grace was now introduced as a friend and guest of 
tlie Dufis, with whom it was evident Miss Fuller waa 
acquainted. 

" How clever the Duffs are !" observed one of the Miaa 
Childes to Grace, after a few introductory sentences had 
passed.—" Do you not think them aatonishingly clever ?" 

"1 think it must be such a privilege to be staying in 
their house ! I quite envy you. Miss Leslie," continued 
the other sister — Emma; "only I am always afraid of 
such clever people. Constance Duff, too, is so good and 
religious, and JWrs. Duff such a remarkably clever woman." 

"They are most amiable people, indeed," added Mrs. 
ChUde. 

"Are you not afraid of them. Miss Leslie?" asked the 
eldest sister ; " I am always eo dreadfully afraid of such 
clever people, I can never open my lips." 

Grace smiled, and answered, chat at any rale her fear 
had not that effect upon herself; that she thought it waa 
impossible not to talk in the Duff family. 

" But you know they are so particular," continued Miss 
Childe, " one or other always catches up every word one 
says, for some reason or other." 

" Yes, they do, certainly," said Grace, who had not 
noticed as a fault that they did &o ; " hut 1 rather like it 
than otherwise." 

" How very odd I" exclaimed the young hdy ; " I think 
it BO very unpleasant ; it makes you look so foolish !" 

" Oh, but it gives one something to talk and think 
about," said Grace ; " and if one does not agree, it causes 

" Not agree !" exclaimed Miss Childe, in amaze, " do 
you ever disagree with the Duffs ?" 
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here, and cannot half estimate it, for I helieve I am the 
only creature that dare ever speak a word against Constance 
Duff before her face ; and when I do, we only come to a 
quarrel, and dislike each other more and more ; so I have 
left it off lately." 

She spoke with that sort of liveliness, that it was impos- 
sible for a stranger, like Grace, to tell how matters really 
stood between the parties, and Grace replied, " I should 
very much suspect that you and Constance are the best 
friends in the world, but that you love to keep up a little 
pet disputation." 

*' Ah, I see you are very charitable !" said Miss Fuller; 
" but come, now I shall put ^ou to the question ! Don't 
you think it very cowardly to praise people up to the skies 
to their faces, and allow all that is disparaging of them be- 
hind their backs ?" 

" Not very honest, I think," replied Grace, as much in 
her questioner's tone as possible. 

" Well, that is what I am always telling people, but I 
can't get them to attend ! Do you hear, Jane and Emma ? 
— ^not honest ! Now you know I quarrel with Constance to 
her face, and we know we hate each other, so I can abuse 
her behind her back with a safe conscience." 

" You are such a droll creature, Julia I" exclaimed the 
Miss Childes. 

Grace thought so also, and was much amused by a man- 
ner which was quite new to her. 

" But now," continued the young lady, rising, '' I shall 
go ! I know you have business with Miss Leslie, and I can 
keep my gossip till to-morrow." 

" Oh, no, my dear, good Julia !" cried Mrs. Childe, de- 
taining her young friend ; " you shall not go, I want you to 
help me in my troubles, and I want too to hear all about 
poor dear Mrs. Boodle. You must indeed stay to luncheon ; 
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sod Miss Leslie," added she, taming to Grace, " I dare 

Grace assured her she could ver^ well wait till Mrs. 
Childe was at liberty. 

" Well, then, my dear," continued Mrs. Childe to Julia, 
" pray do lel) us first about the poor Boodles ; how are 
they this rooming?" 

" Oh, in ft Hid state, miserable enough !" returned Miss 
Fuller ; " yet not quite so bad as usual either ; but poor 
Mra. Boodle was in tears all the time I was there 1" 

" Ah, poor thing .'" exclaimed Mrs. Childe, " no won- 
der.— Of course its all true ?" 

"Oh, quite true; you know they make no secret of 
their family affairs, and they talked llie business over quite 
openly with me." 

" Well, and what is the story ? has he been pasang by 
a false name all this time at Cheltenham ?" 

" Yes, and such an unaccountable one !" replied Miss 
Fuller; "for my pari, I wonder it could pass at all with 
any one ; tliough, after all, it is no worse than Boodle, 
only we are so used to that. Tliey tliink he will actually 
be married now, at last ; and it seems quite a relief to poor 
Mrs. Boodle, she hopes it may settie him at last." 

Grace could not but listen, though she knew none of the 
parties; the circumstances reminded her so much of Mr. 
Guppy, that if it had but been Hastings, instead of Chel- 
tenham, she would have felt extraordinary anxiety. 

"And who ia he going to marry?" asked Mrs, Childe. 
" Oh, the same widow, the rich widow they say," con- 
tinued Miss Fuller ; " she has nothing but money I believe 
to recommend her, but he liaa been courting her ever go 
long at Cheltenham, and is to be the successful suitor at 
last out of a hundred others ; at least, so lie says, but one 
never knows how to believe a word." 
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*' And has he been courting her under liis falae name ?" 
asked Miss Childe ; " how odd !" 

"Why, I can't make that out; he declares not, but 1 
am sure be has been going by a false name somewhere, 
because Mrs. Boodle is quite sure that his aunt's letter 
reached him, and was the cause of hia coming to them on 
Saturday. Oh, I believe he did not deny at all his asBU- 
ining a name, bnt said he was forced to it by unhappy 

Grace thought more and more of Mr. Guppy's case. 

" Then there was no truth in the last report we have 
heard, that he was at Hastings," said Mrs. Childe. 

"By the bye. Miss Leslie," Interposed her daughter 
Emma, " you have been at Hostlugs with the Dufis, did 
you chance to hear or see any thing of a person calling 
himself Guppy, who was dashing about in great style ?" 

Poor Grace, tliough the way had been somewhat pre- 
pared for this news, felt at the moment of certainly as if 
she had been actually shot. She was hardly conscious 
however of turning very pale aa she answered, " Yes, we 
saw such a person — Mr, Guppy, a good deal ; but he was 
hving very quietly, and not dashing about at all," 

"Oh, then he dashed about at Cheltenham," said Miss 
Fuller, carelessly ; " he can be quiet enough when it suits 

" Who and what is he really ?" asked Grace, as compo- 
sedly as she could. 

" He is the son of our neighbours here, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boodle, good sort of people, of no pretensions, who are 
always in trouble about him, and I think he will be die 
death of his mother before he has done. I am sure I won- 
der she can care for such a good-for-nothing fellow." 

" Ah, my dear," said Mrs. Childe, " she is his mothCT ; 
you young people do not understand that." 

" Well, I have no patience with any of tliem, though I 
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pity iheni, and hitve been crying with tbem over their 
troubles for an hour. I coul<l not help it really, they were 
all in such distress, but they ought not to maliC so much of 
hira. I really think poor Mrs. Boodle does very wrong. 
She was h^ging Barbara to write him a letter of congratu- 
lation end gossip, just as if nothing had happened. Bar- 
bara Bajd she muBt wait a few days before she could write 
to him as usual, but her mother was quite vexed, and said 
that if they appeared to resent what had passed, it would 
drive him ta be worse than ever." 

" Well and very true, my dear, so it would," said Mrs. 
Childe, "and I dare say break up all connexion with hira 
and his new wife, and silt such a prodigious fortune !" 

" Stuff and nonsense !" cried Julia, " I don't care what 
it would do ! If she were an angel, and married such afi 
be, she would be no loss." 

" Ah, my dear," said Mis. Childe, " that is tbe way you 
young people talk !" 

" M'ell, if I hve to be as old as Methuselah," cried Misa 
Fuller, " I never mean to like such as Obadiah Boodle !" 
" Ob, Julia, you forget what a handsome young man he 
is, and how agreeable he can be," said Miss Childe. 

" Well, you know I always escaped being bhnded by his 
fascinations," cried Miss Fuller, " for I avoided all parties 
wherever 1 knew he was ; and if I met him by chance, I 
sat with my back — so — to him." 

Every body laughed at Miss Fuller's picture of her- 
self. " I do think it is a shame," continued she, "for all 
the young ladies here to be hoping and longing to see and 
be noticed by a young man who is a disgrace to his family, 
and gives them so much pain." 

" Vou must remember, my dear," observed Mrs. Childe, 

" that his family always wish us to receive him, and would 

be very much hurt if we took any notice of what has past." 

" Well, and I think it a mistake," continued Miss FuU 
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ler, " and I am Ueterrnined I will always ait — so — to all 
snch people wlio come in my nay. Now, Miss LcElie, 
what do you eay to ihal?" 

" I quite agree with you," replied Grace, Bmiling at so 
vivid a repreaenlation of her own feeling, " but," out of 
teDiIemcss to Fanny, ihe adilttl, " I must feel Eomewhal 
iliiibrent from yuu, since I have Itnown liiis genilemao un- 
der such dj&reni circuDtstmiees." 

" Now I wonder if tiiis Obadiah Coodlc was flitting 
with any body at Hastings 1" exclaimed Miss Fuller ; " 1 
should not wonder, for he never cares bow many sueb ne- 
gociationE be has on his hands at the same time, and they 
say, this good substantial Widow Grange is the forlorn 
hope in every thing but money." 

Grace felt it exeeedingly emlturraesing and |>ainful Id en- 
ter into such a discussion. The entrance of the luncheon- 
tray made a diversion for the present, and In the disar- 
rangement it occasioned, Grace took the opportunity of 
turning to Mrs. Cliilde, and agieaking of Jessie's affair. 

" All, poor girl .'" cried Mrs. Childe, kindly, " I am very 
sorry for her, I am sure, and sball be glad if you can be- 
friend her." 

"How different," thought Grace, "people speak and 
write. Mrs. Childe called Jessie ' the unhappy girl,' in 

" Oh, pray do not go," repealed Mrs. Childe lo Miss 
Fuller, as she was again preparing to lake her leave ; 
" pray slay and take luncheon ; "we are only going lo talk 
over my troubles, and 1 should like you lo be present." 

" ^Vell, I will willingly," said Miss Fuller, frankly, "if 
MisB Leslie has no objection." 

Grace assured her on that point, and could do so very 
safely, since from what she had seen of (his Miss Fuller, 
she was inclined to think her presence would be a great ad- 
vantage. 
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" Well, I was not quite sure of you," said ilie young 
Udy to Grace, after the relative poailion of parties had a 
little come out in coiiverBarion ; " 1 did not know whether 
you were not of the Duff faction ; and if so, perhaps I 
could not have stayed to fight with you, as a stranger, 
with decency," 

During luncheon, Miss Fuller ran over Constance's alate- 
ment, and as she read, continually betrayed symptoms of 
impatience and contempt at tlie poverty of the charges. 
" Oh," cried she, " I see it all in a minut 
prove in no time the absurdity and fully of this long rig- 
marole. It is nothin); but words and sentences strung to- 
gether," continued she, " a mere scarecrow, enough t 
frighten a poor young bird, but not to alarm old ones 
like UB." 

Grace was pleased at a stranger seeing the evidence i] 
the same light as iierself had done, and sonie sympathetic 
acknowledgment escaped her. 

" Oh, don't think me too good," cried Miss Fuller • 
" to be sure I believe in the poor girl's innocence, but I 
am also only too well pleased to find myself once a 
vis a vit to Constance Duff. But, Mrs. Childe, what da 
you mean to do? — surely you don't mean to ttim a poor 
innocent out, at Constance DnFs bidding ! Oh, no I yon, 
ore not so weak as that ; at least, if you are, I can t^ jaw 
I shall sit — so — to you for the next six months !" 

" My dear girl," cried Mrs. Childe, half amused a 
half shocked, " now doa't make us laugh, it is a aerii 
matter." 

" To be sure it is," contintied the young lady, "it i 
matter of justice, as you nay see by the trouble Miss Lealid 
ia taking about it, and you positively must not give 
young Jessie into their bands. You came to say this, did 
you not. Miss Leslie ?" 
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" I came rather to ask what Mrs. Cliilde meant to do," 
replied Grace. 

" Oh, nonsense I" cried Misa Fuller, laughing, " we do 
not talk in Cliat way here ! ve all tell one another whnt to 
do ; — don't we, Mrs. Childe > It saves a world of trouble, 
and Mrs. Chiliie is waiting to hear — now, are you not?" 

" Oil, my dear, you always pereuade me into any thing," 
answered Mrs. Chihle. 

" Yes, but now I know you wish to be persuaded, so I 
shall not have any trouble about it," returned Misa Fuller ; 
" now, come, ask MUs Leslie wlial she would advise, and 
if her opinion agrees with mine, do as we teli you, without 
any more aiio. Now, Misa Leslie, would you advise Mrs. 
Childe to send Jessie adrift— to turn her out of the house 
this very hour?" 

" No, indeed !" replied Grace. 

" There, Mrs. Childe," cried Mias Fuller, " you hear 
Miss Leslie's opinion ; no dou'ht her mamma's would be 
the same ; and what will she say, and Mr. anil Mrs. Ward, 
and Mrs. General Ward, and Lord and Lady Muagrove, 
and Lady Penny and Sir Hector, wlien they come to know 
what you have done to their favourite maid I Why, if 
they bring an action against you, what will become of 

" Oh, Julia, you are in jest, my dear !" exdaimeil Mrs. 
Childe, in some slight alarm ; "they could not bring an 
action — impossible !" 

"But I don't think it at all impossible," returned Misa 

Fuller. " I don't exactly know how the law stands, but I 

know it goes very far in cases of defamation, and espedally 

protects servants from iosa of character to tlie very utmost." 

" Do f/Du think they could bring an action against me, 

^^^lllaa Leslie, if 1 send Jessie away ^" asked Mrs. Childe ; 

^^DffMrely your mamma would not!" 

^^^H " I know nothing of the law," replied Grace, " but 1 am 
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sure mamma will protect and defend Jessie till the truth is 
made manifest." 

" You see, Mrs. Childe," continued Miss Fuller, '' you 
get no good from questioning Miss Leslie. Now, there's a 
good dear lady, consent at once, and let the poor innocent 
remain under your roof." 

'^ But, my dear Julia, I shall have the Bow-street oflS- 
cers down here, and my house get the name of harbouring 
a thief — you don't consider !" 

" Well, I see you are in a dilemma," replied the young 
lady, " you may thank Constance Duff for that. You 
must, as you say, suffer one way or another ; but you know 
the Bible says, ' better suffer for well doing than evil do- 
ing.* Constance Duff could not preach to you better than 
that." 

These allusions to Constance were unfortunate for Miss 
Fuller's cause ; they reminded Mrs. Childe of Constance's 
requisitions, and presently she also remembered that she 
had promised to follow Constance's directions. 

Miss Fuller having gained some steps, was determined 
to pursue her advantage alone ; and in the meantime 
thought it advisable to propose Grace's interview with 
Jessie. Grace gladly availed herself of it, as she perceived 
she could do little or nothing with Mrs. Childe, and that 
her unknown coadjutor was much "more persuasive than 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



With that her mortal spear 

She mightily adventured towards one, 

And down him smote, ere well aware he were. 

Then to the next she rode and down the next did bear. 

Spenser.— B. III. C. 1. St. xxviii. 

In her interview with Jessie, Grace learned many facts ; 
one was, Constance's reiterated directions to Mrs. Childe, 
by that morning's post, to expel Jessie the house, on the 
spot; another, Mrs. Childe^s actual intention of so doing. 
This lady had that morning informed Jessie that she must 
so act, and had offered to find her a respectable home, 
with an old servant of hers, for a week, till either she 
chose to return to her mother, or found another place. 
Jessie remarked that it was kind in Mrs. Childe to make 
this proposal ; but her own desire was, to avail herself of 
none of such offers, while Mrs. Childe acted as if she doubt- 
ed her innocence. 

^^My mistress has told me, ma'am," said Jessie, to 
Grace, " that she does not believe me guilty. I have a feel- 
ing that won't let me accept her kindness. If Mrs. Childe 
was so kind as to befriend me entirely, it would be dif- 
ferent ; I want you to tell me if this is a pride I ought to 
get over ; I should like to go away, if you would advise it." 

" I think, Jessie," replied Grace, " I would have you 
stay where you are, as long as you can, — it seems quite 
your place to do so. If you are obliged to leave, I have a 
plan for you, which I know you will not dislike ; but I 
hope Mrs. Childe will change her mind, — I tliink it likely 
she will. 



if 
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JesBJe was tnucli cotiBaled by the rest of thiB ])art nf her 
ConTersatioii witli Grace. She discovered, or rather, i 
phed, by Grace's cephea, that neither herself nor her tno 
ma would have acted as either Constance or Mrs. Childe 
had done, and the Beaee of this waa the greatest of comfort* 
' to one in lier situation. It ullajed the irritation of HuSer- 
ing under injustice; and Jessie's spirit revived, as though 
a load had heen removed from her heart, " 1 shall 
for none of them, now/' said she, as she dried her tears 
have so many kind friends, who will see justice done n 
Grace very gently objected to the expression, "noi 
them," advising Jessie not to give way to feelings that 

E might lead her very wrong; and she went on to remind 
her, that under the possibility of her being guilty, those 
whom she had just called her enemies, would be her true 
friends. Jessie could not throw aside the sense of her in- 
nocents for enough to enter into the philosophy of this 
remarkj but she promised to guide her feelings and ex- 
pressions according to Grace's gentle advice. 
Another fact Grace now learned was, that Charlotte had 
written a note, as above related, and moreover that it 
tained a half sovereign, with a direction to the house 
kind widow, in case Jessie should be driven to need such 
a refuge. It waa the very first sympathy poor Jessie had 
received, and she spoke of Charlotte's Idndness with tears. 
Grace did not, however, forget more important matters ii 
sympathy, and she was obliged to summon up all her pow- 
ers of head for the occasion. 
On the second reading of Constance's 
during her drive to Ringtown, Grace had drawn up a list 
of the charges against Jessie; and, divested of the opinion 
and feelings which occupied so large a portion of the 
ground, the appearance of the document was by n 
formidable. Grace herself was surprised to see in what 
small compass the evidence lay. In the first place, there 
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was no! an aUim of actual evidence to prove that Jessie nent 
down stairs at all, on the night the house was Elated to 
have been entered, much less that she let any body into it. 
It was true that North's assertion of hearing some one at 
the door, had some little weight in it ; and it would be 
most desirable to explain the in-cident, whatever it might 
be. But even if this could not he satisfaclorily done, 
surely there was no cause for uneasinesB. North's evidence 
on this point was very doublfu! ; she coofesseil herself all 
hut asleep ; and she negatived her whole testimony, as far 
as regarded Jessie, by stating that the person went round 
to the other side of the room. Jessie was not able tu give 
any evidence on this point; — tlie other servants might 
perhaps. The remaining charges seemed to Grace far 
more meagre and weak ; hut she thought it right to meet 
iheni with counter statements from Jessie's own mouth ; 
and, after a long talk over ihem, she drew up the following 



^^^tfoi 



Jeuie Baines, in rept^ to Miss Conttance Tinffand 
Suxm Nbrik's statemeat. 



•i, I came up late on Tuesday night, the S3nd of June. 

Forth was gono to bed. I remembered the book Miss 
Leslie had given me ; I was to look out some texts before 
the next morning. I knew Miss Leslie meant to be up 
very early, and I did not wish to disturb her by going for 
it into tlie drawing-room ; besides, I did not Uke Miss 
Leslie to know that 1 had forgotten my book. I was 
afraid to go down by myself, and a.sked Martha, the nur- 
sery maid, to go down with me, Hanson advised us not 
to do so, for fear of alarming the family, as it was later 
than usual. J did not go; we neither of us went. Mar- 
tha and I then begin to talk of thieves, and she lold me 
some strange stories. Hanson said we were silly girls, to 
frighten ourselves about thieves ; if she thought there was 
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danger of thieves, she would advise us to go down. After 
this, I went to sleep. I remember North, next morning, 
when I awoke, was standing at the room door, talking 
with Martha, and ready to go down stairs. As I woke, 
she turned round and spoke to me, saying something about 
gossipping girls being fond of bed. I knew she hinted at 
our talking the last night. Soon after, she left the room. 

2. When I heard them talk in the kitchen of thieves, in 
the course of this day, I felt very much frightened, espe- 
cially when I remembered how very nearly I had gone 
down stairs ; but this report soon passed by, and I did not 
know that any one really believed that the house had been 
entered. 

3. I met Miss Constance on the stairs, on the evening of 
Saturday, the 26th of June. Miss Constance had often 
spoken to me, during that first week we were at Hastings. 
She wished me to go to Mr. Badcock's meeting with North, 
as Kitty had done. I told her, I had promised my mother 
not to go without telling her. Miss Constance wished me 
to write, and offered to write for me. I did not like so 
often to refuse a young lady like Miss Constance, and I 
was afraid of meeting her. I know I tried to avoid her 
that evening, for it was Saturday, and I thought she was 
sure to wish me to go to Mr. Badcock's the next day. But 
she spoke to me only of the rooms and beds, and I thought 
did not seem pleased with me. I believed it was because 
I would not go to Mr. Badcock's, and never once thought 
of the coral brooch. 

4. North spoke first of the coral brooch in the kitchen, 
and I said it was like one that my cousin gave to the young 
woman he was going to marry. After this the brooch was 
often talked of among the servants, because North and 
Hanson could never agree upon it. North said one day 
that Miss Constance meant never to wear it again, and 
after that I observed that she did not. On Saturday last. 
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ai^r my bos was corded, and 1 nas juet going to take 
leave of Miss Grace, Martha came and told me I was Dot 
to go by the coacb, but to accompany the family to Lon- 
don. They left Haatings quite suddenly, and I imme- 
dialdy packed up Misa Grace's boses. I had before done 
Mr«. Leslie'^, ready for the wagon, so I got through quicker 
than the rest of the servants ; and when 1 came to the room 
where Miss Leslie was helping Miss Charlotte, they both 
directed me to assist, and 1 packed up Miss Constance's 
boxes and dressing-case. It was a large one, and Miss Char- 
lotte laughed and said sometliing droll about tlie quantity it 
held, for they had given me particular orJers to pack well, 
and 1 took great pains. I observed the coral brooch was 
not in it. Miss Leslie had left (he room, or perhaps I 
should have atked iter about it ; but 1 did not know Miss 
Charlotte's ways as well, and wke afraid she might think 
my speaking impertinent, as 1 knew Miss Constance was 
particular ; so I said nothing. This is all I can say. The 
reason I observed so particularly the brooch was not there, 
nas because I saw the white neck-ribbon ; it was one that 
must have been in the great storm, for it was cockled from 
rain. I observed this, and thought perhaps Aliss Con- 
stance bad put on anotlicr, and had got her brooch in it ; 
but I thought not, because North had said lliat Miss Con- 
stance meant never to wear it again, and that Miss Con- 
stance always kept to her word. I wish Hanson to be ap- 
plied to, ani! Martha at Mrs. Duff's to be examined, be- 
fore they hear what I say. 



Grace had a good deal of talk with Jesde, on points 
connected with the papers before them. Jessie gave an 
account of the passages which occasionally passed between 
herself and North, where North oifered advice as to ber re- 
ligious course. It seemed that Hanson never approved of 
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North*! counsel and sentiments, and Jessie was always 
glad to let her two seniors discuss such matters. How- 
ever Jessie never changed her ways so as to please North 
in these respects, and constantly declined to accompany 
Kitty to meetings of any sort. It appeared that the Wed- 
nesday and Friday services at the church were very unac- 
ceptahle to North ; she seemed more vexed at Hanson and 
Jessie attending these, as often as they could, than at their 
abstaining from Mr. Badcock's meetings. She also dis- 
approved of the sermons at the church. Hanson and she 
constantly disputed over this subject; Hanson holding that 
North could not properly object to them, since she had 
never heard one, and North as resolutely defending her 
opinion by asserting, that if the preacher was good for any 
thing, he would not be hid under a bushel, but would be 
hand and glove with Mr. Badcock. Jessie was always 
brought in at these controversies, for North announced her 
wish of doing something for ** that poor young thing." She 
knew, she said, " old foxes was not to be caught," and so 
always looked more to the young ones, and was encouraged, 
she said, by seeing the fruit of her labours already, in the 
change she had effected in Kitty. 

AH this and much more proved to Grace, that there had 
been much opposition going on in the kitchen department, 
all the time they were at Hastings. She remembered 
Emily and Ellen's talk about their respective nurses, and 
she suspected, considering what she had latterly seen of 
North, that the proceedings against Jessie might be in 
some degree influenced by prejudice ; and that even old 
differences with Hanson might act so as to urge North on, 
without due consideration of the actual state of the case. 
But Grace considered that after all this was only opinion, 
and perhaps only her own opinion, and she observed how 
lightly she herself had treated in Constance's statement all 
that was of a merely conjectural character. She therefore 
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made no use of this part of Jessie's evidence, except that 
she noticed in the account of the conTcrsation upon the 
Elaircase, the cause of Jessie's visible reluclanqe to meet 
Constance. Grace also questioned Jessie upon an idea of 
hers as to the fate of the broceh, but as this also was a fancy 
of her own, unsupported b^ evidence, she made no mention 
of it. She had been sanguine, hoping that she could ex- 
tract from Jessie something to favour her notion ; for had 
she found any grounds for her ides, it was her plan to 
write a few lines to Emily at Hastings conceniine it after 
she had concluded her examination of Jessie, and Emily, 
being on the spot, could have entereit into an immediate 
investigation. But in tliis scheme Grace was quite foiled. 
Miss Fuller twice dislurhed this conference. The first 
time she came in Co beg that she might see Constance's 
ststement again, and Jessie's reply, the very earliest mo- 
ment timt Grace uould part with them. Grace accordingly 
took them in to her as soon as she bad concluded Iier laik 
with Jessie on llie sut^ect connected with these papers. 
Miss Fuller's second interruption was, at Mrs. Childe'a 
kind request, to summon Grace to luncheon ; as it now was 
getting so late, (hat Mrs. Childe feared her visitor would be 
quite famisheil. Grace followed her summoner imme- 
diately into the next room, as she had now entirely con- 
cluded all the business part of Iicr interview with Jessie. 
She found the ladies there still full of the subject that 
had been so engaging herself. The table, in spite of the 
luncheon- tray, was spread all over with the papera she had 
committed to Miss Fuller's care. That young lady had 
been busily occupied in writing, and seemed to have been 
examining the documents with as much care as Grace her- 
self. She immediately sat down again, and continued to 
wri'e at a rapid pace, while Grace took something for lun- 
cheon. But Miss Fuller was one of those who can think, 
I'rite, and talk at the same time, and while intent on her 
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occli[)ation, the presently broke in upon some indiflereut 
remark of Mlsb Emma Chilile's, by exclaiming, " Of course 
this young Jessie is a pretty girl !" 

She was answered in the affirmative. 

"Ah, so I should liave gueSGcJ," returned Miss Fuller, 
"eyen if I had not had a glimpse of her juBtnow. That 
is at the bottom, depend upon il ! that sour visagcd North 
bas a spite against all pretty servants— she hates ihem, 
and would tun) them all into chininej-s weeps if she could ; 
and as to Constance, she would have every thing as ugly 
as her own dress. 1 do think it a shame for a fine young 
woman Ukc her to disfigure herself as she does 1 what a 
difference between Fanny and her ! and both as children 
were so like, one could not tell them apart." 

"Constance Duff docs make herself very ridiculous 
about her dress," observed Miss Childe ; " 1 should be 
afraid to go about as she does, so tall as she is too 1" 

" It is from economy 1 think, as well as love of plain- 
ness," observed Grace. 

" Stuff and nonsense !" cried Miss Fuller ; " it is from 
indolence and love of singularity ; she spends a great deal 
more on her dress than I do." 

" Still if it is right to dress plain, I admire Constance 
for not caring to be eingular." 

"Would you do as she does?" atked Miss Fuller, 
bluntly. 

" If 1 thought it tight — perha|« 1 would— some day," 
replied Grace, with agreeable frankness and diffidence. 

" VVell, I am glad you do not think it right now," re- 
turned Miss Fuller; "though I do not know but that I 
should give i/ou leave to do as you please." 

" I am sure you are very kind," replied Grace, laughing, 
"but why ?" 

" In consideration of your having taken part once in 
your Ufe against Constance Duff," ansinrered Miss Fuller. 
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In a short time Mias Fuller had come to an end in lier 
writing, and addreBsing Grace said, " My friends bave 
been here explaining to me the circumBlanceB of your late 
visit to Hastings, and 1 find that some of your party, and 
especially Hanson, Jessie's friend, is still there." 

Grace assented, and Mies Fuller went on to say, she bad 
been copying out Jessie's reply, and adding a few remarks 
of her own, as she perceived that Grace hail not time. And 
she urged most strongly sending the whole packet, namely, 
Constance's statement, Jessie's reply, sucii letters as had 
passed, and any remarks Grace could add, by that day's 
post. " It will just reach them in time for them to make 
any enquiries," added siie, " before they leave Hastings." 
"But such a large packet, JuJia!" observed Mies 
ChiUle, eyeing the table covered with papers. 

" Oh, it will squeeie up to nothing," replied Misa Julia ; 
" never mind the postage, if we can buy truth and jiutice 
for a few shillings, and have got them in our pockets, we 
are well off." 

Grace was very much pleased nith this idea of her new 
ally ; she bad thought of writing to Emily, as before-men- 
tioned, and applying for Hanson's evidence, but not of 
sending the whole evidence. At Miss Fuller's bidding she 
sat down at once to add any hints or observations, that 
might be likely to help Hanson and Emily in (heir investi- 
gation; meanwhile Miss Fuller was resolved apparently to 
make one last grand appeal to Mrs. Ciulde's feelings. She 
said she positively would not hear of Mrs. Cliilde turning 
out Jessie ; that her father, she was sure, would willingly 
receive the persecuted girl into his house, but that would 
not be the tame thing as Mrs. Childe'a support and coun- 
tenance. Grace here looked up from her writing, and ven- 
tured to put in a word on Mrs. Childe confessing her belief 
in Jessie's innocence. " U'e should speak very differently," 
said slie, " if you thought Jessie guilty ; but while you be- 
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lieve her innocenl as we do, I iluDk you can never regret 
your iindness to lier." 

" But, my dear girln, you do not coiisiiler," replied the 
alarmed lady, " tliey will come and searcli the house, and 
all our things will be turned upside down. What will be- 
come of ua aU?" 

" Oh, horrid !" cried the Misa Childei, " indeed, 
mamma, we must send off Jessie, though I am very sorry 
for her, poor girl." 

"Now that is just what I don't like you for," i 
Mies Fuller, " because it is neither more nor less than 
humbug ; if you are really sorry for JeEsie, you would not 
think of your trumpery in compariEon with her character. 
And if these officers do come, which I think most unlikely, 
I'll lell you what I'll do for you ; I'll come and stand o 
them while you go to papa's, over the way, and I'll put 
every thing exactly as it was before, and you ehall not 
know whether they have touched a thing. But to speak 
seriously, I don't think they would come after all this stir, 
they must know that if Jessie had the brooch, she would 
have thrown it over the bridge into the river long ago." 

"Oh, how 1 wish we could prove she was seen thron- 
ing something away there !" cried Miss Childe. 

Her friend rebuked her for this wish, and continued her 
persussions. Mrs. Childe was a person equally weak in 
her decisions for good or evil. This cannot be said for all 
weak persons, and is rather a compliment for this style of 
character ; for, by some charm or infatualion, weak minds 
can be led to wrong, by teazing, by persuasion, or by arti- 
fice; but by no means to right. In the present case, poor 
Mrs. Childe was in a dilemma ; she was afraid of Constance 
Duff at a distance, and rather afraid, and a p;ood deal tor- 
mented, by Julia Fuller close at hand. Besides tliis, she 
I afTeclion for Julia, and liked her lively bantering 
ways ; ahe liked to be told by this young lady, that " she 
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would be Tery angry with her" — " not apeak to her" — 
" be ashimed of hra" — if she did not do go Bod so. Alto- 
getber, she liked to be guided ; and Julia promised her to 
come over, direct her in every step, and that she should 
htve no trouble in the matter, except coppng out such 
notes as Julia herself would dicute to Constance. Id this 
mood Julia got an explicit promise made to Grace, that 
Mn. Cbllde woulii not turn Jessie out witliout letting 
Grace know, and Grace prepared to depart with many 
thanks, boping, in her heart, tliat her new eaadjutor would 
obtain better terms still for Jessie, after she was gone. 
Emily's letter went by post from Ringtown, and Miss 
Fuller took upon herself the task of making up and direct- 
ing tile packet. Let it he mentioned, that Grace did not 
forget Mrs, Duff's fringe-frame. Any young reader, of her 
enthusiastic temperament, who lias been placed in such a, 
ailuaiion as hers, will appreciate her good memory on tliis 
occasion. 

There had been much discussion on the necesait}> of 
Mrs. Childe writing to Constance, to annul her promise 
made the day before. Julia was ready widi a hundred 
■nodes of conveying the inteihgence. She longed to begin for 
her : — " I have changed my mind, and do not tnean..." — 
" I have read your statement, and do not believe Jessie 
guilty..."—" 1 should be ashamed of turning an innocent 
young girl adrift..." &c. &c. But poor Mrs. Childe was 
ahocked at every word, and all of a tremble, and Grace 
thought the bantering would be carried too far ; she there- 
fore gladly offered to take the newK to Constance, and to 
say as Mrs. Childe entreated, " That it was all her own 
(Grace's) fault." 

" Let me have some of it, pray !" cried Miss Fuller, 
following Grace, who was moving to the door for the fourth 
or fifdi time. 

'' And my kindest love to all the family," added Mrs. 
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Cbikk; ''and thank deir Mrs. Duff for her frame. lam 
anre I am Jtrj much obliged to yoa fior reminding me of 
it ; all this trouble quite upsets me, I am fit for nothing." 
" Poor Mr&. Childe !" thought Grace, as she left, " how 
MnJM^U she seems-— how sorrj I am for her: — I wonder 
tiiou^ how any one can call Mrs. Duff, 'dear;* she may 
be good and dever^ but not ' dear,' I think." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

News flrom all natiaiis. 
• • • • • 
O th' important budget. 9 

Qneper. 

How mudi Grace had to think of during her drive to 
Winterton ! Perhaps the reader has forgotten, eyen more 
than Grace, the news she had heard of Mr. Guppy. Grace 
was vexed with herself. Memory and opportunity had 
never concurred, so that she could learn more about him ; 
and now a multitude of points occurred to her, she was most 
anxious to have solved. Now also that she had leisure to 
consider, die matter struck her in a new aspect ; — Ought 
she not to mention what she had heard ? Yet, how very 
unpleasant to have to do such a thing ! On consideration, 
she decided to tell Mrs. Duff, and leave her to communi- 
cate the news as she thought proper. Then she pondered 
over the chance of Fannys not being informed, or only 
partly informed, of all particulars. It seemed her place, 
somewhat intimate friend, to see that Fanny should be 
d in a proper manner ; but, as this could not be 
r friend's mother was informed — on her princi- 
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pie of one trouble at a time — Ehe did not harass herself 
shout it, Dinner was oyer when Grace returned to Win- 
terton ; she wbs not sorry that thus the party were dis- 
persed, and she sought Mrs. Duff in the room where filie 
knew she would he, not yet released from curtains, frin;;e, 
and drapDry. The workmen, liowever, had left for tile 
evening, and North was at her tea. Mrs. Duff waa highly 
pleaaed at the sight of her fringe-frame, as one of the rooms 
was at a standstill for half a yard of fringe, which Char- 
lotte was to make. She enquired what had been setded 
about Jessie, and waa pleased on hearing Mrs. Childe's ile- 
cUion. Grace was quite surprised at Mrs. Duff's eommu- 
nicatiTeness and cnnfldence. That lady was very much 
vexed at Constance's pertinacity ; she tliought it not un- 
likely that Jessie had some knowledge of the brooch — she 
said there was so much dishonesty among servants, and so 
many such things had happened in her family ; hut as Jes- 
sie was her recommendation, and the theft could not be 
piOTed, she would have thought it enough for Constance to 
have written Jessie a letter of serious warning for the fu- 
ture. Grace could not let all this pass without reply : she 
defendeil the character of servants in general, from her 
own and her mother's experience, and of Jessie's character 
in particular ; and though she spoke with decision, Mrs. 
Duff was not displeased — merely saying she was young, 
and her mother's beusehold small, and scarcely any changes 
in it from year to year, so that they could not be well able 
to judge. She was pleased at all Grace had done, without 
being very explicit, and encouraged Grace in a sort of way 
to proceed. 

After this, Grace imparted to Mrs. Duff the news she 
had heard concerning Mr. Guppy, giving her authority and 
names. She was surptised at the excessive amaze Mrs. 
Duff exhibited, for she tliought every boily was prepared 
for such a disclosure. But Mrs. Duff could not restrain 
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her continued exclamations of^ ''What an extraordinary 
circumstance ! What will Constance say ! What will Fanny 
say ! Well, he kept his secret well ! Who could ever have 
dreamed such a thing !** So saying, she immediately sought 
her daughters. 

Grace met the family party first at tea, and found all 
full of her news of Mr. Guppy. The subject seemed to 
have absorbed the public attention^ so that Jessie's a£&irs 
fell quite in the back-ground. This was very acceptable to 
Grace ; she was still full of amaze and wonderment at the 
exceeding sensation Mr. Guppy *s incognito seemed to awa- 
ken, and presently remarked upon it, alluding to the pas- 
sages that had formerly occurred, which proved that the 
idea was not so utterly unexpected to them all. 

She was answered by a general laugh. 

"Why, Grace," said Mary Anne, "how stupid you 
must be ! It is not his incognito that has surprised us all 
so much ! — nor his marriage ; but his — ^his — " 

" His identity,*' said Constance, helping her sister to a 
word. 

"Is it possible, Grace, that you do not know who the 
Boodles are ?" 

" Oh, Grace never knows any thing !** cried Mary Anne ; 
" I can't think what she does with her senses !" 

" You must remember I know nobody here," said Grace, 
as some mitigation of her offence. 

" I know that," replied Mary Anne, " but we have con- 
stantly talked of these Boodles, and have mentioned their 
name at least twenty times since you have been with us !" 

" Indeed I do not think you have before me," said Grace, 
" I think I should have remembered the name ; you know 
I am not always in the room." 

" Well, but I remember when you were in the room 
when they were talked of, at Hastings, one day," said 
Mary Anne. 
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" Don't you raraeraher, Grace," asked Charlotte, " the 
family of nhom Faany said one was drowned and the other 
banged ?" 

" You don't meao to say that Mr. Guppy ia Lady Mi- 
rette'a nephew !" exclaimed Grace, amazed in her tiim, 
and half frightened, in dread leat she was risking a moat 
absurd gucs^" 

" Yes, hut indeed 1 do !" 

" What, that he ia the Zephaniah or Zedeliiah !" conti- 
nued Grace ; " and that Fanny talked about himself to his 

"Oh, Fanny is altogether ridiculous !" said Constance. 
" That 18 not his real name either ! — hia name is Obadiah. 
I know a great deal of this young man, and am satisfied to 
think we have not been deceived in our goad opinion." 

The conversalion now turned upon the respective merits 
of Osmond Guppy and Obadiah Boodle, and in the course 
of it, all the family Elated more or less their views upon hia 
inci^ito, his marriage, and his general conduct and cha- 
racter. He was compared with Frank Freeman, much lo 
the disadvantage of the lattery and Grace found herself 
taking the siile of one towards whom generally she was 
often opposed. She felt somewhat indignant at the com- 
parison, just after the arrival of such news. 

A letter of Grace'a to Ellen may as well be inserted in 
this place ; it was written the day- fcllowtng. 

»July 14. 
My dear Ellen, 

I mean this letter to be a comment on mamma's 
of to-day, which I have just sent off; I had no time or 
room there, except for facts. 1 wonder which piece of ray 
news occupies you most — Mr. Guppy, or poor Jessie. I 
must say the last does tne. How strange — was it not? — 
that 1 should go to Ringtown, and hear all that about Mr. 
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Guppy> or rather Mr. Boodle. I am sure people need not 
go to story-books for adventures and odd coincidences, for 
I think they happen every day. Only think of Fanny 
having talked of himself before the very man ! — How 
Emily would enjoy that ! I wondered very much how the 
Duffs would take the news. By the bye^ there is one very 
odd thing about the Duffs — all of them> except CampbeU 
and Charlotte — and that is^ that J never can at all guess 
how they will take things^ or what they will think : gene- 
rally they think and feel exactly the contrary to what I 
expect. This shows I do not at all know them better yet. 
I thought they would be very much vexed about Mr. Gap- 
py ; but Mrs. Duff did not seem so, and Constance was 
quite angry that any one should blame him. She said that 
they all knew — indeed he had as good as told them — that 
his name was assumed, and that it was not fair to blame 
him for that ; and as to his being a relation of so near a 
connexion as Lady Minette^ that was no fault of his ; that 
the known character of his family at Ringtown^ was a re- 
commendation to him ; for that though their connexions 
were pious^ themselves were not bo, and that they and 
others persecuted him for his religion. She seemed more 
vexed when she heard of his intended marriage. I know 
she did not think of Fanny^ but she disliked the match 
he was going to make^ and seemed to know more than I 
do. You must have heard of Mrs. Grange, the cheese- 
mongers widow, whom every body has been calling " the 
Widow Grange," the last ten months. He is so tho- 
roughly bad and heartless, that I should not think it worth 
while to say a word about him, except that I had seen 
him often so agreeable and full of good feelings, and be- 
sides that he is so very handsome. It makes me think 
again how long it is before one can really know a person ; 
and certainly it gives me a lesson that I shall never forget, 
I think, never to judge of a person from his words alone. 
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for how just and true his sentiments often were, though I 
know I did not altogether like him. Then again, when I 
think of his ambiguous behaviour to Fanny, 1 quite forget 
my indifference, and wish he could be made a signal ex- 
ample and warning to others, who would be as bad. What 
a shame it is tilat society receives such men ! I can only 
think thai all who do, deserve to be served the same tlieni' 
selves some daj ; or if tbey are married, and cannot be 
jilted, they ought to expect that tlieir sisters and (laugh- 
ters should be so (lerved. I am always lunging to set the 
world right on such matters, and this, niy first personal 
experience, has not abated my yearning. Poor Fanny ! I 
know she has been imprudent ! I sin very sorry for her, 
however, though 1 cannot guess what slie will say. Some- 
times I tliink slie will be quite overwhelmed, and the next 
minute that she will not care for Obadiah Boodle, wlio 
she thought had been hung. 

I have been a good deal surprised at Constance's conduct 
in Jessie's case. I think North must have great influence, 
and urge her on, but yet this surprises me as much. North 
is evidently a woman of very undisciplined temper, and 
she seems to make no secret of her dislike to Jessie and 
Hanson ; at least stie speaks quite bitterly against them 
both, though 1 believe she really wishes to do them good. 
I had quite a different idea of her, after I heard her talk of 
them, and reply last night to the paper I wrote out for 
Jessie. Was not Martha — tlie nurse's^evidence satisfac- 
tory ? Hon beautifully trudi always fits in, even in such 
small matters as these. 1 am longing to be a barrister, 
though I don't think I could ever take the wrong aide. 
But I was going to speak of Constance, because I know 
you and Emily will be so angry with her, and 1 cannot 
blame her so much to her face, as when 1 am away from 
her, she speaks so reasonably, and docs all with such calm- 
ness and deliberation. I fancy ;you will be eve 
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gry with Mrs. Childe, and will call her conduct cowardly. 
I cannot say it is not so ; but I am in the midst of it all^ 
and see her and her great amiability ; and I never can be 
as indignant with people when I see them and hear them^ 
as when I hear or read of their doings. Actions — such as 
these^ I mean — do not seem so bad close by^ and all this 
makes me more and more wonder at people being afraid 
of differing from others. Indeed, altogether that is a feel- 
ing I cannot at all comprehend ; it makes me laugh more 
than any thing else, it seems to me " so droll," as the 
Win tons always say, though the truth is, 1 know, that I 
have not amiability for entering into such fear of others. 
There is nothing so painful to me as to see such people as 
the Childes, and to hear them talk ; and if you had been 
present to witness what passed, I should not have said a 
single word about them. How is it, Ellen, that religious 
people are so afraid of doing what they think right ? I al- 
ways think if people are but religious, they cannot help be- 
ing just in act and true in word, as well as every thing 
else that is right. 

This is a most amusing, exciting house to be in ; there 
is always something going on, and we have discussions 
without end. Constance is so reasonable and calm, that 
though we do not agree in Jessie's matter, it makes no dif- 
ference with her ; and I think Mary Anne begins to un- 
derstand me better. I think she is pleased at my helping 
her in her painting ; we see a good deal of each other over 
this work. I wish people would not be prejudiced; I 
fancy she has been so towards me, yet I am sure I am a 
very harmless creature, that would not do a mischief. The 
other day I looked through several portfolios of the Duffs, 
containing their drawings since they first began ; I was 
quite surprised at the multitude of their pieces, and their 
exceeding patience and perseverance. I cannot think why 
Constance should give up drawing, and why Mary Anne 
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does not succeed better now ; I Uugb at them, and tell 
them that if 1 coald draw and colour as well as they can, 
I should do a great deal belter. It seems so strange to 
me, that with such dexterity of hand and eye, Ihey cannot 
command mote ease and originality of style. Constance's 
pencil landscapes are quite exquisite, and ao are some of 
her copies from Harding's fine style. And there are same 
large groups of flowers of Mary Anne's, very showy and 
Bttiting at a Utile distance : the fault is, that she takes loo 
much pains on the whole, and yet scarcely one of her 
pieces is actually flnished in all parts ; either the back or 
foreground, or the vase, or some of the flowers, being left 
undone. I want her to set about fiQisbing them, but she 
says she baa not patience, and cannot do any thing without 
tlie copies. Neither she nor Constance can draw a line with- 
out a copy, and I think this is tbe reason they are inchned to 
give up drawing altogether. Drawing with copies seems of 
no use to grown-up people ; though certainly, as Constance 
says, it is all the same for bazaar work, aiid she never now 
takes up a pencil but for that. 1 have written close, that I 
ahould not cross ; but you see 1 do not quite escape, for 
here is the very last line, and I must just add, that Mary 
Anne was very angry at first about Mr. Guppy's incognito, 
till Constance explained it. Slie did not seem to diink half 
as much about bis being engaged ; she said she should 
have guessed by bis manner that he was going to be mar< 
ried, and that she said so to Faimy ; so this is all very 
well, though I cannot say I ahould have gaesaed the same. 
After all, 1 have not said a word more about Newton Grey, 
as I had intended. I told mimina all tbe facts, but there 
have been already some curious discussions over tbe whole 
afi'air. I cannot help thinking that Campbell and Frank 
Freeman know a great deal more about it than Mrs. New- 
Grey herself; and I suppose this is not unlikely, aa 
of the same college. Besides, I just now lemem- 
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- ber a remark Campbell made to me one day at HaatingSy 
that makes tliis more likely. Now^ at last, good bye. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Grace Lbsuee* 
Thursday Evening. 

There are two allusions in this letter necessary to be ex- 
plained. The first is, concerning Martha, the nurserj- 
maid. Grace had strongly urged Jessie's request that 
Martha might be examined before Jessie's own evidence 
was seen ; indeed Grace kept Jessie's papers in her own 
hands until this wish was complied with. Accordingly, 
on the morning of this day, Martha was summoned into 
the presence of the assembled family. North all the time 
protesting that Martha's evidence was good for nothing, 
since those two girls always hung together like bees, and 
what one said, the other was sure to hold to. Constance 
moderated North's impetuosity, showing her it was a more 
than usually serious matter, and that Martha must be as 
bad as Jessie herself, if now she said any thing but the 
truth. She then turned to Martha, and put it to her con- 
science, giving a lecture upon truth and falsehood, which 
was every word of it good and true. After this, Martha 
gave her account of all the points alluded to in Constance's 
statement, and afterwards underwent a strict examination. 
This need not be detailed, as every word coincided with 
the facts before stated. Grace could not however but ob- 
serve that the tone of the evidence made Jessie and Han- 
son much more of sufferers from North's manners and 
temper than the former evidence. Then, on the other 
hand, it was an acknowledged fact, that North was no fa- 
vourite with Martha. The only new fact that transpired, 
was that on the night first alluded to. Martha's deposition 
as to this point was as follows : — 

" We had talked so much of thieves this night, that I 
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got quite frightened, and after I had been in bed a little 
time, I jumped up, locked the door, and put the hey under 
my pillow, AVhen I woke in the morning, I saw North 
nearly dressed. I remembered what I bad done with Uie 
key, and was ashamed of my fears when it came to be day- 
light. So I got up and managed, unknown to North, to 
slip the key in and turn the lock, while North was standing 
at the door, looking round and scalding Jessie, who was at 
that moment waking. It was impossible that Jessie or any 
body else could have got at the key without waking tne ; I 
had thrust it to the very end of the bolster, under my bead. 
All were asleep when I locked the door, but North seemed 
to be a little roused. I never mentioned this ci 
to any but Hanson." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Grace's other allusion, concerning Newton Grey, requites 
BDnie detail, and a little patience, in order lo master the 
whole matter. Mrs. Newton Grey was an old friend of 
the Duff family, and an acquaintance of the rest of the 
party. She was a widow, and Newton was her only child. 
Thia morning, this laily had been making her first call on 
tiie Dufis after their return from Hastings, and Mary 
Anne and Constance foUowed her out of the room, as ahe 
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w«a IfftYing. Just after this Cimpbdl entered^ leaving 
Frank Freeman^ who had come down unexpectedly to 
•()eiul the morning with him, outside the door. 

*^ t>h| ma*am>** said CampbeOy to his mother, in a low 
ton«^» ** I supfMKe there is no objection to mj asking Free- 
man to dine with us to-daj ?" 

*" Why to-day> CampbeO ?" recnmed his mother ; '' yoa 
kn^w I n<^tcr like to hare strangers to dine with us, the 
day hdft?«t^ a paity^ — Cinnot you ask him for to-manow ?" 

^^ He will be at home to-morrow,^ replied Campbdl, 
^^ and waUy it » a matter of cfaaiity to ask him to day, for 
h^ knows nobody in London, and hates cliop4ioases. If 
y\m will not gire him a dinner, I know he will so widioot. 
He is not at aD partknlar— our dinner will do rerj well 
for him." 

Grace all this time was wondering orer this scene. They 
had greeted and spoken to Frank Freeman for one minute, 
when he first came; but Ae wondered how it was diat 
Mrs. Duff could safEer him to stand so long outside the 
door, and almost refuse to give him a dinner. His meek 
and quiet looks perhaps strengthened her surprise ; and she 
longed to go and i^ieak to him, or wished she could give 
him her place at dinner. However, almost before she had 
finished these reflections, and quite before Mrs. DuflT had 
given her son a final answer, Mary Anne and Constanoe 
quickly brushed by Frank Freeman, iK^ho suddenly re» 
treated, to make way for them, and entered the room, 
Mary Anne exclaiming, " Why, Campbell, bow is it that 
you have never told us ? surely, you know all this abcait 
Newton Grey !" 

All what ?" asked CampbeU, drily. 
Why, that he has been expelled from Oxford ! w^ 
did you not tell us ?" 

" I did not think it would be such welcome news,** 
plied Campbell. 
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" Welcome !" exclaimed Mary Anne; " that I am sure 
it ii not ; 1 am sure I do (lity poor dear Mra. Newton 
Grey from my heart — poor tiling, slie is so miserable !' 

"How is it all, Constance^' asked Mrs. Dufi^ turning 
to her other daughter, who had an open letter in her hand. 
" How have you heard tliis? Did Mrs. Newton Grey tell 

" Oh, nil, poor thing !" said Constance, " slie was too 
much overcome ; I thought somctlung was the matter, all 
the time she was here— slie was so low ! and as she took 
leave of me, she squeezed my hand, left this letter in it, 
and then stepped quickly Into the carriage." 

"Oh, poor thing 1" said MaTy Anne, "she must put 
down her carriage, turn off some of her servants, and live 
any how, ever so long !" 

"Has he got into debt, then?" asked Jlrs. Duff. 

" Oh, yes, to be sure !" replied Mary Anne. " How 
could you not tell us all tliis, Campbell? You are so 
strange, I never can understand you !" 

" But, Constance," continued her mother, " pray tell ub 
what was the cause of all this at Oxford." 

" Vou must read dear Mrs. Newton Grey's letter, mam- 
ma," said Constance ; " I think what she says seems very 
likely. I know Newton can be troublesome, and she 
does not deny his faults; but I ilo think he seems to have 
been hardly used. You see the tutors at his college are 
not pious, and of course they bave a diElike to all pious 
characters. Now it is well known that Newton's mother 
is a very pious woman, and that he is certainly inclined to 
be the same, and I do think they have marked liirn out as 
a victim ; for Mrs. Newton Grey says there were three 
others quite as bad, and one of them has been merely rus- 
ticated for one term, while the others have not been pun- 
ished at all." 

" You must recollect, my dear," said Mrs. Duff, ' 



Newton was a sad trouble to Mr. Taylor. I remember 
Mr. Taylor ebiJ one day, that he could hardly manage 
Newton at all, and that he would not have him under his 
roof for any Bum his mother could offer him." 

" Well," cried Mary Anne, " I am sure Mr. Taylor 
need not talk, for no one can be wotec than his own Bons, 
Why cannot he manage them before he complains of 
others ?" 

" Mary Anne," cried Constance, " that is a very thought- 
less speech ! Wliat parents can answer for their children ?" 

" 1 know very well," replied Mary Anne, " that the 
children of pioua parents are a great deal worse than 
others ; I mean worse outwardly — they seem worse, 
think that piety in the parents, and disobedience in 
children, always go together ; but I do not like to bear 
Mr. Taylor talk in that way about Newton, when his own 
sons arc as bad." 

" Aa 10 your theory of piety and disobedience, Mary 
Anne," observed Constance, " it seems paradoxical, but I 
think there is much to be said in its favour." 

" My dear children," interrupted Mrs. IJuff, " there's 
an exception to it, at any rate. I do not complain of dis- 
obedience among you." 

"Oh, no, mamma," crieil Mary Anne, hastily; "1 
then you know you and papa are not so pious as Mrs. 
Newton Grey and Mr. Taylor I" 

" Tour theory, Mary Anne, as 1 was going to ohserre," 
continued Constance, gravely, " is very far borne out by 
scripture. ^Ve see the children of the highest saints diso- 
bedient and wicked, aa in the case of Eli, Samuel, and 

"But," remarked Grace, "how severely iJie pareniE 
were rebultd and punished, as if they were themselves 
greatly to blame ; and Abraliam seems, on the other band, 
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to have been exaltei), because, it ia said, he would take care 
to commaiiil his children, and his household aiter hioi." 

" Yes ; but Abraham ia only oue instance, after all," 
said Mary Anne, quickly ; " liiere are many more my 

" I am sure I would not send a son of mine to Oxford, 
with the experience I have had I" said Constance, as she 
was looking again over Mrs. Newton Grey's letter ; " it is 
very evident they sacrifice pious families and individuals. 
If I were a tutor, 1 should, on the contrary, rather favour 
the SODS of decided christians, even if they were bad, be- 
cause there is more hope of ttiem than of otiiers." 

" After all," observed Mary Anne, " I don't see the 
great good a university eiiueation does people. Latin and 
Greek are of ii<> use after people leave coU^e ; and I don't 
see the use of spending so much precious time upon them. 
If the university had a decidedly Epiritual character, it 
would be different." 

" Well, certainly, 1 have a growing feeling on that side 
of the question," said Constance. 

Mary Anne was pleased with her sister's agreement, and 
continued, " Why you know people preach just as well 
without going to a university. And, besides," added she, 
as a new bright thought struck her, " women never go to 
a university, and 1 am sure they do well enough. Then 
consider, how well many people do in the end, Osmond 
Guppy (he still kept his old name among them) Osmond 
Guppy was never at any university, yet how well he has 
turned out at last; and I am sure no one can say he is not 
well educated, and highly cultivated !" 

Here, Campbell, who hod been standing all this time, 
silently reading a book, seemed to give up, in despair, oil 
chance of obtaining a reply about Frank Freeman's dinner, 
as liis mother had taken the letter from her daughter's 
hand, and was now intently perusing it ; he retreated. 
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therefore^ into the hall, iivhere his friend was still waiting 
for him. The late discussion was quite pahlic^ and loud 
enough for Frank Freeman to hear ; indeed^ it seemed im- 
possihle that he should not ; hut whether a smile^ which 
even Grace could perceive in the distance^ constantly hover- 
ing about his lip^ had to do with any thoughts roused by 
the remarks that flew rapidly about^ or whether he was 
merely amused by a kitten^ which was playing with a 
worsted ball and knitting of Constance's^ Grace could not 
decide. 

" Ah," cried Constance^ as the two friends passed the 
window for their walk, looking very merry, " now they 
are laughing at a companion in disgrace ; — I am ashamed 
of Campbell." 

'^ I am sure Frank Freeman does him no good," ob- 
served Mary Anne ; " I know Campbell avoided Mrs. 
Newton Grey to-day, for he was waiting half an hour till 
she should go, before he came into the room. I see very 
plainly he means to cut all our pious friends." 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Duff, " Campbell was right 
in this case ; Mrs. Newton Grey, in her letter, expresses 
great gratitude to him, for not spreading abroad any re- 
ports. She says, she thought we were sure to know it, 
all through hira ; and was much relieved that the story 
should not come to us, exaggerated by the gossip of com- 
panions." 

'^ Any body can understand why Campbell did not come 
in while Mrs. Newton Grey was here," observed Char- 
lotte, quietly ; while Grace had long before thought such a 
remark quite unnecessary. 
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Some account perhaps shoald begiven, of Grace's constant 
visits to the painting room. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to go back a few days, ami relate the history of the rise 
and progress of her engagement. 

It may be remembered that Mary Anne had in hand 
portraits of licr two sisters, the twine. Emtly and George 
had amused themselves abundRntly with this their cousin's 
first attempt at any thing of the kind, and while at Hast- 
ings hart often described it lo Grace. Emily had publicly 
charged Grace one day to prepare for a severe trial of her 
risible muscles, when she first stood before the far-famed 
picture, and to he sure to remetnbet George's words of 
warning as she entered the room. This warning had 
been gubfiequently often reverted to. Mary Anne was of 
that sort of diapOBition, that wliatever she saw done, she 
persuaded herself to believe she could do it, if she chose 
to take the trouble; and now and then she did choose lo 
take the trouble. She liad the perseverance of vanity, a 
faculty which generally leads to a considerable di^ee of 
attainment, though never of the very highest quality. 
Mary Anne's perseverance, however, was not proof against 
the temptation of bye-roads, whicli held out any fair pros- 
pect of a short cut to the goal she was making for ; namely, 
the approbation of some portion of mankind. She knew 
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her present attempt was by no meaiiB of the most artist-lilce 
ileBcriplion, but she tliought better of it than any who had 
seen it, and did not care for her coueJub' railler]' upon i 
ithvn she was tio longer in their presence. Also she had a 
very comfortable facuhy of turning a blind eye to deficien- 
cies, so also of magnifying or creating encellencieB, in 
that concerned her own productioua ; and this faculty v 
called into double exercise during absence from the object 
of her laboura. She generally had some one thing in band 
of this kind, which for the time claimed her energies and af- 
fections. This painting had been that one for many weein 
past, and she had been anxiously desiring to present it for 
Grace's inspection, in spile of the introduction it 
ceived at the haniU of iier cousins. She could nut how- 
ever but be cDiiEciouB of a shade of strong disappointmer 
which crept over her heart, at her first view of this dear 
creation of her art, on her return from Hastings. In 
mind predisposed to admiration, as Mary Anne's was, tl 
ought to have been a sign sufficient to awake serious sub- 
picions as to the soundness of her opinion, on the worth of 
her performance ; but instead of following up her dawning 
doubts and fears, she turned her mind into a difierent 
train, and exclaimed to Charlotte, who came with her to 
the painting room, " 1 thought it was more finished." 

Id this way she banished her disappnintinent, and sought 
Grace for the desired introduction. Grace had been highly 
amused by Emily's account of this famous portrait, and the 
more so as she did not quite believe it, but considered il 
clever piece of persiflage, such as young self-taught arlii 
must naturally expect. Those who know Mary Anne Duff 
only in a book, cannot at all estimate th( 
riorily of this specimen of her taste and powers, not coxdd 
they very well enter into Grace's feelings on being placed 
before the easel. She had entered the room gaily, laughing 
over Emily's charges to her, and without any doubt of tlie 
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playful exaggeration evideot in the sallies of her lively 
friend ; but her gaiety somewhat abated, as soon as the 
picture in its unfinished deformity met her eye- 
It had been begun as a portrait of Constance, nearly as 
large aa life, intending merely to give the bust ; as the ar- 
tist proceeded, she thought it a great pity not to add Fanny, 
since the canvass was not cut, and (here was plenty of room. 
Fanny's head and shoulders were accordingly inserted. 
She was not at home Co sit for her likeness, but that was 
considered no obstacle, eince the two sisters were so alike, 
that as Mary Anne said, no stranger could tell ihem apart, 
and any finiehing touches could be added afterwards. The 
next suggestion was, to make full length figures of the pair, 
and add soine appropriate scenery. Now it happened that 
that there was abundant space in the width of the canvass, 
but not in the height, and it struck every one, that the 
head would present a somewhat, preposterous appearance 
with the body below, especially taking into account the 
befght of the originals. But the artist, fertile in resources, 
suggested an easy expedient, namely, that of placing her 
sobjecls on their knees. True, there was but an inadequate 
space behind the figures for the due elongation of limb, 
which the [Hifiition she proposed required ; but a little 
management could do great things, and besides, nobody 
would ever think of measuring the proportions. The more 
she considered the idea, the more she was satisfied with 
it, for, as she observed, her sister's height made a full 
length portrait doubtful, and it ivould he a far more com- 
pact picture, if thus reduced in its dimensions, The next 
perplexity was the arms. Every body knows what trouble 
one has to dispose of such inCmctable limbs as hands and 
arms in a picture, and Mary Anne, though a self-taught 
genius, did not seem to rise superior lo this difficulty. At 
length she thought of a. sisterly embrace. By this means 
two of llie refractory limbs were amicably disposed of, and 
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aa for Funny's letl ami it was not necessary lo be seen it 
tdl, and Cuiistauce's right might hang down by ber side. 

The next thing to be conudered was tbe scene around. 
A rootu was out of the queation, for Mary Anue knev 
nothing of perspective, and said she shoiild never have 
patience for the small details of an interior, which "any 
body could do." An out-door scene therefore was decided 
Upon, and something of a wood was the result, since trees 
in oils Mary Anne considered required but " a dab and 
patch of green," here and there, as she had found on ex- 
amining those of the first tnastcra. Some one then sug- 
gested that the attire of the ladies was not quite in keep- 
ing with the scene aroand, and to remedy tliii, it wa» 
proposed U> hang a bonnet on the unemployed arm. But 
here came a new difficulty, the arm was Constance's, and 
Constance protested that she would have none but her own 
bonnet. If however A!ary Anne could have faithfully 
represented that, (which Constance doubteii,] Fanny, who 
chanced to pay a visit of a few hours at this crisis, declared 
that slie would not sit for tlic finishing touches ; and others 
too were against the bonnet, as being " affected." Nothing 
therefore was done to make the scene and the dresses ac- 
cord. Mary Anne said, people, who had any imagination, 
could fancy that tlie sistera had run away from "stupid 
people," in order to enjoy each other's society in a wood. 

Tbe completion of the design was owing to Constance, 
who suddenly declared one morning that she never would 
be seen looking on in that stupid way witli nothing to do, 
and that she would be surrounded with same of her cus- 
tomary employments. Mary Anne embraced this idea as 
a most happy one, not only on Constance's account, but on 
Fanny's. She could thus make the picture a record of the 
learning and accomplishment of the family. As such it 
would possess an intrinsic value, and be a proud memoriil 
U> their hearts, aa well afr an ornament to tlie bouse. Mr> 
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anil Mrs. DulT were both delighted with the new iiles, 
and Mary Anne hegan profuBely to SMlter around symbola, 
as well as materials appropriate [o the acq^uirementa of her 
two sjstera. Near Fanny was a poelic lyre, and a sraaU 
picture of roaunt HeUcon, with Pegasus on its eummit. 
Beneath the hitherto unoccupied arm of Constance waa 
placed a large portfolio, which fulfiUed a double puq>DBe. 
It saved the labour of drapery, and announced to the spec- 
tator, by an inscription on its side, Constance's peculiar 
studies ; the words were " Drawings, Herbarium, Notices 
on unfulfilled Prophecy." The last was inserted by Con- 
stance's especial request, since slie considered it would 
modify sny appearance of undue conformity to worldly 
tastea, and show the spectator, that though there might 
seem some ligblness of fancy, lierlous thought was by no 
means in the back ground ; she considered that it might 
even he the means of doing good to some casual Tisitors, 
or ecquaintfttices. 

Imagine then the group, and add to it, that the execu- 
tion of the sketch, for it had In parts scarcely proceeded 
beyond the outline, was of the same character with the 
design, and some faint idea may be gained of the picture 
upon which Grace was called to gaze and approve. Poor 
Grace, belweeti an accurate eye, a decided taste, a most 
amiable heart, a true tongue, and a keen sense of the ab- 
surd, — what could she do! She managed as well as she 
could, and was assisted by the tint e tlie conversation took. 
Fanny began by protesting against her own likeness ; but 
addeil, it did not signify, as none of her acquaintances 
would see it; and if they did, they would never know for 
whom it was meant. After this the foregoing history of the 
portrait was duly unfolded to Grace, and in the course of 
the narrative her various feelings upon it escaped her natu- 
rally and without effort. But Mary Anne waa not satisfied 
with hearing Grace's opinion expressed in general terms. 
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^^^^1 or with perceiTing it in her mode and n 
^^^^1 prHsed Grace w &ay in so many words, what siii? thought 
^^^^B of her design and performance. Almost every mind would 
^^^^1 under such circumeiatices be instinctively urged to make a 
^^^^1 similar request, which ia a very proper one, when a sii 
^^^^1 critlciEm can be received with philosophy, and with a 
^^^^H cere intention of profiting by the opinion expressed. Mvy 
^^^^1 Anne however was not Bccuitomed ti 
^^^^1 lives of her words and acLions very deeply, and it was more 
^^^^P from the love of talk, and the hope of being persuaded to 
^^^^1 believe whnt she knew neither herself nor Grace believed 
^^^^P really, namely, that there was considerable merit and t 
^^^^ in her picture, that she urged the question. Grace, □) 

I contrary, was too frank and truthful to treat Mary Anne's 

appeal as the latter desired. "What do I think of it?" 

I cried she, laughing, "why, I think a great many things of 
it. Some 1 have told you, and I will tell you more by and 
by, if you wish it." 
"Oh, nonsense !"cried Fanny," AlaryAnne does not w 
for your opinion, Grace ; she only wants you to praise- 
Mary Anne never attends to advice." 
" Now, I cannot think that fair, Fanny," repeated 
Grace, " and my opinion is, that Mary Anne attends too 
much to advice rather than ton Kttle. Think o 
CDinpDsition of this picture, and you will Bee that Mary 
Anne has followed every body's advice, and not allowed 
her own taste to guide tier sufBdently." 
" Mary Anne's taste !" exclaimed Fanny. 
" Taste, in my opiiiionj" observed Constance, " has very 
little to do with such things, if we look upon them i 
Christian light. The otgect of all a Christian does, shouhl 
be to improve a sul^ect, and if he can do this by any 
means, it matters very little whether the lines by which 
be accompliahes it are (gracefully drawn, or the shades 
finely tinted. If those letters of Mary Anne'a," added 
; 
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slie, [nMMing to the inscnpcioii on tlie pMtfolia. " are iU- 
Etuped, or the badteC of tmrti in bad penpectiTc, vital 
does jt Bguiij, Bippaang b; tbeir UKaiu ■ nul is dnm 
from the worid, and conTcrted to boliiieB?" 

" But then joa dunld ufce into acoooDt, CtmBnnce," 
teiBaifccd Gnoc^ " that joai priDdple would lead to the 
div^ard of alt niks at ta«te and ovdo', and that bj ntd) 
diaregard, where one penon it bcne£aed, a bondrrd or a 
ibooaand may lean) to cooDcn n^itiem and ddomit;, in- 
■uad of besnt^r and order, wilh rdi^ou ; and so as mndi 
iigur]' as good may be done in the end to the cause of 
tniih." 

" Grace is too deep a pbilooopher for me," cried yiay 
Anne; " I ^onlil never knoii iihaC was right if 1 went 
by ber notions." 

At the Game ttme Constance replied, " AVell, and if such 
people were disgusted, it is what 1 would rather desire. 
We must pye up our natnral tastes when we enter upon a 
rdi^ons coarse; the camai mind is enniiiy against God. 
Besides which, I consider that religion u deformity, rather 
than heaoiy, if we judge with an eye of art and taste." 

" Ob, 1 cannot think that, Constance !" uid Grace ; 
" what do you say to the beauues of the natural world ?" 

" I Ely that they were created for man in his state of 
innocence, and are only fit for hi m in that state." 

"And if BO," remmed GracCj '■ they are ieli to show 
lum now what troe religion was, and therefore is, and to 
draw his whole heart back to the state which he has lost." 

" That would be very true, if he was not to be restored 
now by different means." 

" But atill the profuse and lavish beauty in the outward 
worid," continued Grace, " must reptaeiit to 
of character truth bears, and we must sec that that charac- 
ter it lieaiiiiful." 

" I see what you mean, Grace," said Constance, " but I 
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it KBj Chat your expreBsions are obscure, and that your 
iilea is mystical and cloudy, as well as most mistaken, and 
I I'ear dangerous; Christiana must learn Gimplicity, and 
become as little children, iusteatl of entangling themselves 
with the taatea and pursuits of the world." 

" I atn Bure, Constance," cried Fanny, " I should be 
much more entangled if I Etrove to admire and be satitfied 
with your tastes and principles, than with any that Grace 
has put forth. I quite understand Grace, and like her 
theory, and shall follow it up. I never could understand 
why you should make religion as dieagreeahle as you pos- 
sibly can to every body," 

" Not eiiery body," said Constance, witli command of 

" WcU, to every body of taste," returned the sister. 

" That is what I expect and wish," adiied the other. 

At this point Fanny was summoned, as all were waiting 
for her, and the carriage was at the door, to carry her to 
Lady Minette. A half leave-taking passed. Grace had had 
but little time to speak a few words to Fanny, and the latter 
witli expressive looks deplored the loss of a parting tHe-a- 
lele, but both expected her return in the evening, and thus 
were consoled. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



[lov) found lierself witli Mary Anne alone in the 
painting room, and was ready, with a Quixotic honesty, to 
give the criticism for which Mary Anne called upon her. 
Mary Anne, according to her usual habit, at first scarcdy 
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paid Bay utention, but presatl; was a little quickened by 
the lone stiil feeling evident in Grace's remarks. " Wby 
could you not, Mary Anne," said die, " forediorteu — add 
a little more drapery, make the portfolio smaller, and place 
it in perspectJTe ?" — Many such suggeslions she made, as 
she pcnnted out bet ideas. 

" Well, take a bmah and shoir me what yon mean," re- 
plied Mary Anne. 

" I never took a brush in my hand," cried Grace, 
amused at the Idea- 

" No more did 1, till I b^an this painting," returned 
the other, " and 1 thought of oil painting just aE you do ; 
but really it is Dot at all hard, when once you begin. Pen- 
cd and water colours are bo dull after oils, that 1 cannot 
bear to see them, aod that was the reason I thought so 
little of your sketches. If once you bi^n oils, 1 am sure 
you will never take up a pencil again ; that has been the 

Thus Mary Anne encouraged her companion, by her 
own example and experience. 

Grace was perhaps incited by the result, for she took the 
brush, saying, " You can paint over all I do, cmi yuu not i" 
and proceeded to put in some touches. A very few pve 
something of the effect she desired- 
Mary Anne was pleased, and encouraged her to go on 
with olber parls ; and thus was b^un a coalition between 
the young ladies, which was cariied on for the week with 
considerable spirit. Grace undertook to help Mary Anne 
in the subordinate [larts, and for that purpose arranged to 
be up early every morning, to Eccure a certain time for 
work ; but as it turned out, Grace's time was much de- 
voted to this employment, as she found Mary Anne liked 



The two allies met accordingly in the so called painting 
'oom every morning before breakfast, and they continued 
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own enertionH ; I know that well," returned Grace ; " but 
still inBtruction in any art muBt be most desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary. For instance — 1 know nothing about 
it— but I should have thought you ought to make a sketch 
of some kind, or have some outline to guide you in your 
design, before you began such a great picture as this. It 
seeins quite imposGible to mature this nicely, or change the 
attitudes, as I suggested, on the canvass, uow it has gone 
on so far." 

" Oh, I should never have patience for a copy !" ex- 
claimed Mary Anne, "it would be in fact making two 
pictures. Besides I feel any copy would cramp my genius ; 
1 think we have all gone on with copies too long." 

" Well, I cannot help thinking," returned Grace, " that 
a master — a good artist — would Cell one all such thingi, 
and put one in the right way at once. But really," added 
she, after she had been considering and pointing out the 
difficulty of managing the group, " if 1 were you, I would 
make this the copy, and begin afresh on a new piece of 

" Oh, then I am sure I should never do it at all," said 
Mary Anne; "such plans may do for people who have the 
drudgery of palieuce to help them, but it would spoil my 
style entirely. Besides I should naale the canvass and the 

" That is not much," said Grace, " I am sure you need 
not think of that, when your mamma has titled you out so 
handsomely In materials. 1 tliink I never saw a more 
complete outfit ; I wonder it does not dishearten you as a 
b^inner." 

"It cost mamma altogether above £30.," said Mary 
Anne ; " she likes us to have all we can possibly want, 
when we undertake any thing, and she is very proud of 
my talents." 

" I do wonder more and more that you do not take les- 
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tons," laid Gnce again ; '' I am sure if I had been you^ I 
would have asked for a few lessons^ instead of haviog my 
room new furnished again so handsomely this year." 

** I say again I do not wish it, Grace/' said Mary Aone; 
*' hot if I did, I don*t know if mamma would like me to 
have lessons ; she says we are too old for masters now.** 

'' Oh ! does she ?" said Grace. 

Grace soon found that she handled her new implementy 
the brushy as little awkwardly as Mary Anne, and Mary 
Anne found that it was Tery pleasant to paint by deputy. 
Grace got bolder and bolder every stroke, and went on, en- 
couraged by her instructress's assurances that all could be 
painted over again. After about an hour, Constance called 
her sister away, but not before the latter had entreated 
Grace to continue according to the plan which they had 
agreed upon, and of which Grace was making a sketch. 

Grace proceeded in her work alone, for Mary Anne did 
not return till just before the summons to family prayers. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Man, know thyself: all wisdom centres here. 

Young. 

The next morning, a different style of conversation en- 
sued. " How pleasant it is," observed Grace, soon after 
they were seated to their employment, '* how pleasant it is 
to be up before the rest of the world ; one seems to be 
working for all who are asleep, and one seems to be able to 
make so much more use of that time than any other." 
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" You always hare such strange thoughts, Grace Lea- 
lie," repUed Mary Aiine ; " time is time, and I don't Bee 
why it can be limger or better a.t ooe eeason of the day 
than another ; all rausc depend on the use we make of that 
precious talent — lime ; besides, I think there la somelhiug 
aelfish in the feeling you speak of-" 

"It is not that I do not like others to be up too," re- 
plied Grace, "but I enjoy the quiet of an empty house, 
and the idea it gives of oneself being tlie only one busy." 

" Then you like to deceive yoarself," said Mary Anne, 
" which u a very dangerous thing ; and I think your feel- 
ing is altogether wrong. It IB eelfiah, and selfishneu 
springs from pride: these two things — pride and selflah- 
ness— are the root of all evil. The human heart too ia full 
of deceit. 1 always think that line in Young's 'Night 
^Thoughts' very expressive ; — 

^^P ' That hidcuus thing, il nuked human heurl.' " 

Finding Grace did not presently reply, she continued, 
" Are you not used to search aa narrowly as this into your 
motives? 1 know it is a hard task to the carnal mind, 
but renewed natures rejoice in tile work of self-examina- 
tion ; they rejoice whether ihey are aliased or exalted, lie- 
CBUse (hey know wbere to cast all their burdens. Do you 
keep a diary ?" 

Grace's mind had been bewildered by the rapidity of her 
companion's changes of tliought. Slie often felt Constance's 
mode abrupt ami slariling, yet she was never unable lo fol- 
low Ait, and reply; hut Mary Anne had not her sister's se- 
riousness, either in thought or in manner. Tliough Grace 
felt this, she always considered that any person who talked 
on serious topics, was serious and religious, and meant to 
do good ; she, therefore, was pleased at Mary Anne's talk- 
ing on euch subjects, though she felt grieved and pained 
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that she could not respond in the same strain. To Mary 
Anne's last enquiry^ she answered^ '' I do not think I keep 
the sort of diary you mean." 

" I mean a journal of your experiences," said Mary 
Anne. " If you are a Christian, you must have expe- 
riences. Why do you not keep a diary ?" 

" I am afraid to do so/* said Grace. 

" Ah, there it is !" cried Mary Anne ; " the half-hearted 
are afraid, they are afraid to see their own weakness and 
deformity." 

'* That is not exactly what I mean," said Grace ; '^ I 
am afraid of saying what is not true ; besides, I really do 
not know what I could say." 

" The humble Christian can never be at a loss there,'* 
said Mary Anne ; '^ I have kept a journal from my earliest 
youth, and know the value of it. You cannot deny that 
self-examination is a Christian exercise, and how can you 
examine yourself if you do not keep a journal ? My belief 
is, that no person can be a Christian who does not keep a 
journal." 

"That cannot be," observed Grace, "because how 
many there are, even now, who cannot write ; and of the 
first Christians, very few, for ages, could write, or even 
read." 

" But those were the dark ages," replied Mary Anne ; 
^' besides, their inferiority is no excuse to us, who live in 
more enlightened times." 

" That is very true," said Grace, " we can read and 
write, and we ought to make the best use of the talent." 

'* Then, if you think so, why do you not keep a jour- 
nal?" 

^' I do not think I could," repeated Grace ; " I have no- 
thing to say." 

" Why it seems the easiest thing in the world to me," 
said Mary Anne ; " you know you must be in some sort of 
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frame^ every minute ; and you must have passed a day 
profitably or unprofitably^ or heard conversations, of ser- 
mons, or prayers, edifying or unedifying. Nothing is 
easier than to put these down, and record a notice, thank- 
ful or humble, as may be. Then there are all the oppor- 
tunities of good that occur, and which should be men- 
tioned." 

" But I am so different from all of you," said Grace ; 
" I never do good to any one — I cannot." 

'^ Of course, the same is not expected from babes as 
from established Christians," replied Mary Anne, "but 
you might try ; all must try, and not hide their talent, 
however small, in a napkin. Has not Constance ever 
talked to you about keeping a journal ?*' 

Grace replied, she had not. 

Mary Anne expressed her surprise ; and the discussion 
continued in much the same strain, till the bell summoned 
the young artists down stairs. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



" Perdie," said Britomart, " the choice is bard." 

Spenser, 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion in the fam- 
ily on every thing connected with the lost brooch, it was 
constantly made a subject of general conversation. There 
might be a slight degree of unconscious reserve upon it ob- 
served in the presence of Mrs. Duff*, who had more than 
once shown uneasiness at its discussion, but the young 



people did not enter into their motlier'B Kcruplea. Indeed, 
Mary Anne and Constance, to Grace's aurpriee, did aot 
heaitaCe to relate the atory according to their own vii 
it, and to talk over it, to all their acquaintances and Tiaiu 
ore. Charlotte, when preEent, added a word on hi^ side 
of tlie question, which, being unuEual with her, brought 
down a rebute from her elder sisters, and a catalogue of 
the proofs and charges against the unfortunate Jessie. 
Grace was frequently a witness of these converaal 
and though, during the iUegeti evidence againat Jessie, she 
felt as if needles and pins were being thrust into her, she 
took no pari whalCTer. She had fell herself in an uni 
fortable position in the family from the first, and sine 
found her remarks could not be acceptable to some of the 
individuals, it seemed best to her to talk of it as little 
possible, especially as Charlotte was not at all backward 
making remarks and corrections. But as Grace sat ai 
heard, she became more and more resolved to go through 
with her undertaking, and support Jessie to the utmost 
she felt that if she were possessed of the treasures of 
CrcEaus, or the mines of Golconda, she would spend (he 
liut mite, the last grain, in clearing the cliaracier of one 
«he believed to be most cruelly and unjustly suspected. 
But Grace had notliing of wealth to bestow — except in- 
deed that she had spent, as it happened, her last half-EOv- 
ereign in her Wednesday eicpedltion. She had nothing Ic 
give in the good cause but an energy of thought and action, 
which in some characters and in some causes fills the place 
of wealth and all other warliily goods, making them appear 
as mere dust in the balance. How much Jessie Balnea 
would have lo answer for, if such confidence and enlhu~ 
siasm were bestowed upon an unworthy object I Grace 
was nut accustomed to expose her feelings, wlieti they were 
merely personal. The Miss Duffs did not follow this rule, 
and being constantly engrossed by conversation, did not] 
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perliRpB reflect as much upon what was likelj to give pain 
to Grace, as she had done, on her side, lonards them; 
they therefore frequently lacerated poor Grace's feelings 
by tbe mode in which every moment they talked of Jessie 
and her assumed guilL Grace made all allowance for (heir 
entire belief in this gnill, but it Ecemeil lo her unnecessary, 
if not unjust, to prejudge the case, and to talk over [he 
matter as they did, to eyery person that came into the 
house. This apparent bluotoess of judgment or feeUog 
on the part of the two sisters might however be owing to 
some oilier cause than thoughtlessness ; it might perhaps 
arise from their habit of regarding any feelings or opinions 
that did not approve themselves to their own minds, as 
fancies or weaknesses, requiring to be probed, rather than 
healeil ; and therefore they might, even on principle, ab- 
stain from any attempt at softening ideas or expressions 
likely to occasion their guest, as well as their sister Char- 
lotte, great uneasinesa, M'hatever was the cause how- 
ever, during these days the two eldest Miss Duffs lost no 
opportunity of relating and commenting on the affair of tbe 
lost brooch. For instance, after Jessie's reply had been 
read, with Martha's testimony of the locked door and hid- 
den key, Conslsuce could not but be struck, and she made 
some sort of concession as to Jessie's guilt, concerning the 
burglary — as it came to be called. She said she was not 
ashamed of being mistaken and of confessing it, that all 
along she had considered the llieft of the brooch Jessie's 
mum crime, and she was quite satisfied to confine her 
charge to that. IMary Anne was by no means of this 
opinion. She suggcsteil that Jessie was very artful, and 
had all the time been awake, anil was aware of Kfartha's 
hiding the key ; that she had risen and gone down stairs, 
as North declared; and that finally, she was sly enough 
now to plan an appeal to Martha's evidence, as a means of 
clearing herself from the charge. When unable lo main- 
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tttiu ihitt view of tlie case — through Charlotte's^ and eyen 
l*i>ii*tancc*s representations — Mary Anne suggested that 
Mttrtha was in some sort in league with Jessie^ not in the 
burglary^ but in the scheme of shielding Jessie from the ac- 
cuMtioiu This and many other points in the case^ Httle 
aftkirs that happened at Hastings^ small incidents concern- 
iug Jessie^ during their visit there, which Grace had scarcely 
noticed^ or had quite forgotten — looks she had never seen, 
and words she had never heard — were brought up and can- 
yasscd before strangers and acquaintances with a warmth 
of expression and accuracy of detail, which perfectly as- 
tounded her. 

In this way the Miss Duffs obtained from all sides the 
sympathy of their friends. Grace learned also in these 
conversations many little facts and opinions, she had not 
before been aware of. Constance had frequently spoken of 
her '* kind and considerate intentions and plans" towards 
Jessie, in the event of the latter conforming to her condi- 
tions. Grace had not at all understood what the said kind 
intentions were; but in the course of these discussions, 
Constance allowed them to become more apparent, and her 
schemes were neither more nor less than to admit Jessie 
as the first inmate into her prospective penitentiary. 

Constance, in her second letter to Jessie, had made this 
proposal, and in her third had more fully developed her 
scheme. Grace had heard of these letters, but knew no- 
thing of their contents, and of Jessie's replies, except sim- 
ply the fact as stated by Mary Anne, that Jessie proved her- 
self more ungrateful and hardened every day, by refusing 
in the most insolent manner all her sister*s kind overtures. 
Constance's letters should be given at length, but that it 
is likely some minds might feel the tone of them uncom- 
fortable. Some may think, with Mrs. Duff", that there is 
a possibility of Jessie not being as guilty as Constance im- 
gines, and others even with Grace, that there is a moral 
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certainty of her entire innocence ; and if eo, any aeriouB 
addresaes to her on any opposite auppoBiiion, might appear 
positively painful. Indeed Coiislance's arguments, pleas, 
and represeutatiuns were of the nnoat startling and Eolcmn 
nature, and Bucii as none would be justified in producing, 
wbo (lid not as fully and entirely believe in Jessie's guilt 
as Constance herself did. For tliia reason they are ]ett to 
the imagination of the reader. 

Constance's proposal however, ahstracted from serioiis 
exbortatious and appeals, was as follows : — If Jessie would 
acknowledge her guilt, as to the two crimes in question, 
Conslauce would not only be content to forbear any fur- 
ther prosecution, but would receive tlie penitent into the 
intended penitentiary, the very first moment it was opened, 
as the very tint inmate. At the end of two or three years, 
according as the penitent conducted Iierself, slie would he 
placed in some suitable situation, among those who would 
keep a watch over !ier, and guard her still from tlie ways 
of temptation. If Jessie persisted in the denial of the 
burglary, but confessed the theft of the brooch, especially 
if she could restore it, Canelaiice still engaged to cease 
from furtlier legal proceedings, and stil! offered her an 
asylum in the penitentiary, but not on euch favourable 
terms as before : Jessie niUBl not, in this case, expect to be 
treated in any respect as the first penitent in the eslabiish- 
menl, or look for an eventual recommendation into a ee- 
rious family. If, on the other hand, Jessie continued her 
obstinate denial of all guilt, and all knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, Constance repealed that she should feel it her 
duty to continue the prosecution (o the utmost rigour of 
tlie law ; but she earnestly entreated the unhappy girl lo 
have pity U)ion herself, as welJ as upon her prosecutor, and 
to spare both this most painful aecessity, hy speaking the 
truth. Jessie each time merely repealed what she had 



BaiJ ill her tirsl leller, and disttncdy declined all these 



1 



Constance's whole mind, in truth, seemed so imbueil 
with tliG notion of her penitentiary, that she could view 
no eient that by any poftsibility brought in the idea of 
guilt, except through that medium. It was the case in 
other instances. On the Sunday a school girl had been 
imperliiienl to her, owing, she thought, to bati nianage- 
ment during her absence at Hustings. Her imaginntion 
immediately sprung forwards to the contingent fate of the 
unhappy girl, and she calculated thnt in a year and a half 
her pupil would be advanced enough in evil to add to the 
third instalment her instilulion would receive. Again, 
on that morning, which was Friday, Grace had been dis- 
appointed of a letter, which wos to contain a clieck. Im- 
mediately Constance's active miiul was at work. She ima- 
gined that the post-master's daughter, whom she hod never 
Lked, she said, had detained the letter, and that either 
Grace would never see it, or would leceive it with the 
check ahEtracte<I. It was evident that the penitentiary was 
in her head, though at this time she did not mention it, 
Grace had perceived these and numberleEs other instances 
of the same nature. The desire of doing good and benefit- 
ting the unforliinste, which they betrayed, softened very 
greatly to Grace's mind, conduct, and expressions, which 
otherwise she must have blamed more decidedly. She was 
falling into the habit of lodking upon ConEtance's mind, as 
respected the penitentiary, an almost in a state of mono- 
mania ; and Jessie's affairs iiad latterly become so involved 
with this scheme of the penitentiary, that Grace was in- 
clined to link both together, since she found it quite im- 
possible to conceal from herself, that neither Constance's 
feelings nor actions in this matter were at all in accordance 
with the temper and goodness she had always expected 
from such a character. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



a strange brooch. 

Shaktpeare. 

Grace had the day before received a note from her new 
acquaintance. Miss Fuller, which set her much at rest as 
regarded Jessie. The note was a characteristic one, and 
may as well be inserted without alteration. 

My dear Miss Leslie, 

I make no excuse for troubling you with a 
line. Under the circumstances of our meeting, we cannot 
feel as strangers, but rather as allies, bound together by the 
ties of a good cause. You need not fear for your protegee, 
I have by dint of coaxing, bantering, and scolding, got 
poor Mrs. Childe to promise to keep Jessie in her house ; 
but, if her heart fails her on a reviving vision of the Bow- 
street officers, papa has given me leave to extend to the 
interesting unfortunate my maternal protection ; and that, 
in my humble opinion, would be better than Constance's 
penitentiary. I am leaving you all the worst of the busi- 
ness, in allowing you the task of breaking all these unwel- 
come pieces of news " to the family ;" but, in the present 
instance, I know I cannot please them (i. e. the head and 
heart of Constance) and you at the same time, and the 
spirit which led you to Ringtown will very well carry 
you through the terrors that await you. After all, I must 
say I envy rather than pity you. Pray use my name in 
any way you choose, never forgetting my regards to all the 
family, and 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

Julia Fuller. 
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Grace had communicated the first news of Mrs. Childe*8 
change of purpose in keeping Jessie under her roof, on 
her return from Ringtown, on Wednesday. She did this 
towards the end of the evening, when the family had some- 
what recovered from the sensation the news concerning Mr. 
Guppy had excited, and her announcement was followed 
by a burst of displeasure from Constance and Mary Anne, 
both of whom accused Mrs. Childe of breaking her promise. 
But Constance's indignation soon turned upon Julia Fuller, 
who, she said, was always sure to oppose every thing that 
came from herself, since Julia was a worldly frivolous cha^ 
racter, and an enemy to every thing serious. 

Grace was applied to for her opinion. *' I saw but little 
of Miss Fuller," replied she, smiling, " but as in this case 
she took the view I believe to be the true one, of course 
I liked her." 

'' Now I am sure she cavilled at me and my doings,** 
cried Constance, ''and mocked all I did and said; now 
did she not, Grace ?" 

"She talked of you, and every thing else," replied 
Grace, laughing; ''and you, who know her, can guess better 
than I can remember what she said, for it seemed to me 
she had said and would say the very same things before 
your face." 

Grace's manner saved her from any further questions. 
Constance had never yet allowed herself to feel that any 
question she had ever asked of any human being was an 
impropriety ; but, though scarcely aware of it, she had of- 
ten been checked and turned aside by a something about 
Grace. 

The next morning, Thursday, the subject was men- 
tioned at breakfast, and Mrs. Duff took it up rather de- 
cidedly, telling Constance that her papa had made up his 
mind that no public examination should at present take 
place ; he would not hear of Bow-street officers again. 
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" And I think, Constance," added her mother, " it is too 
soon to make ourselves the talk of tlie pisce af;ain ; I think 
we have heard enough of Bow-street officerE." 

This remark of Mrs. Duffs related to an affair that had 
taken place some short time before, which it is not neces- 
sary to detail. It aroused a long discussion in the family, 
which proved, that circumstances, such as those connected 
with the Lost Broocbj were not entirely new, nor the idea 
of Bow-Btreet officers perfectly original. This waa one of 
the occasions when the suttject was more freely pursued 
after Mrs, Duff's absence. Grace however escaped tliis dis- 
cussion ; she followed Mrs. Duff in order to propose 
writing to Mrs. Cbilde, and mention the circumstance she 
had just heard, of Mr. Duff ha.ving made up his mind to 
proeeeii at present no further in the examinaUon concern- 
ing the lost hrooch. She observed, that it would be a 
great relief to Mrs. Childe's mind to know that there need 
be no more fear of Bow-street officers. 

Grace was always uncommonly fortunate in her applica- 
tions to her hostess. There was a certain mesb missing iu 
the fringe frame, and Mrs. Duff was glad of this early op- 
portunity of making enquiries after it. She therefore rea- 
dily gave the leave required, desiring Grace however not to 
talk about what had been done, and giving a message con- 
cerning the mesh. 

By the next day's post Grace received a very hurried 
letter from Emily at Hastings, in reply to hers written on 
the Wednesday from Ringtown. As Emily is such an 
old acquaintance, the hastiness of her style and sentiments 
will perhaps he pardoned, and her letter shall be given 

My dear Grace, 

Your letter made me at once cra^y and 
savage ; crazy, because I could do so little, and savage to 
hsve to do with such a cross-patch as that old North. As 
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to Conaunce, she really is more weak and nlly than 
gave ber credit far; and tliat is saying a good deal, and 
more than I should dare lo do to you, except by paper and 
ink, foi I conl'ees I am more swayed by your demure 
looks, than by tlie whole race of cross-patches, and the 
redoubtable Constance herself to boot. Not that I mean 
to give up, Grace, tl)e outright laugh, which 1 mean gome 
day to eclipse those deinure looks at the expense of our 
well-beloved cousin. Now I dare say you are scoldiug 
me, not only for writing all this stuS*, but for doing so ia- 
Btead of coming to the poinl, and sending you the evidence 
you require. Therefore in self-defence, as well as to 
punish you for your presumption in taking your seniors to 
task, I shall inflict upon you the history of my acts and 
cogitations of the morning. When your letter arrived, we 
were at a hasty brcakfaEt, with the carriage at the door. 
We were going to Battle Abbey, which you remember ia 
the only lion we liave not seen, and we were preparing to 
note down all the spots, celebrated in the romance of 
Fanny and Osmond. We were obliged to be home early 
enough to make some of out P.P-C's, for you know we 
leave Hastings on Saiurilay ; so after I had read your letter, 
1 perceived at once that I uiugt give up Battle Abbey, and 
set about gathering up evidence from Hanson, aliaj Ed- 
wards, and Kitty, the housemaid over the way. Papa, who 
came back last night, and ninmma both wished me to da 
the very best I could, and papa proniised to overlook what 
1 had done, and see if It was all got up in lawyer-like style. 
It was very good of nianima to let nie ofl" going to Bat- 
tle Abbey, for by doing so she had the trouble of all the 
children alone, which is what she particularly dislikea. 
Hanson would have gone, but I wanted her head and her 
memory. The moment they drove from the door, I had a 
conference with Hanson. In the first place, 1 found that 
Kitty, the housemaid, the day after North left, that is. 
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last TaeBday, walked off, Hanson believee, to be married 
to one of Mr. Baiii^ock'a congregatioa, whom North had 
recommended to Kitty's especial notice, as a very pioua 
young man, an occastDnal preacher. No one knew where 
Kitty was gone, or any thing about her, eo early evidence 
was hopeless there ; and, in fact, the more I considered 
tlie matter, the less necessary did evidence from this quar- 
ter appear, flanson, in a little time, quite agreed with me; 
she remarked of herself, that it seemed to her that the 
cliarge ugainst Jessie lay entirely on the matter of the 
thieves, (meaning the night we were visited by the gliost 
of the poor nephew] and not on the lost brooch. By the 
bye, 1 should have been sharp enough to delect Constance's 
false dates, even if you had not reminded me ; and I should 
have detected her mistakes quicker than you did, knowing, 
sa 1 do, htr extreme inaccuracy in delicale details, notwith- 
Etanding the vastness of her pretensions for general correct- 
ness in matter-of-fact. To return to Hanson, however ; she 
looked again at your papers, and said there was nothing to 
lay hold of against Jessie on that score, except the actual 
absence of the brooch ; but that if the brooch was found, all 
the charges against her, concerning that night, would re- 
main : so that she advised, by xU means, following your 
directions, and clearing Jessie on this matter to the ut- 
raosL Of herself, she remarked, as you did, that the 
strongest evidence— indeed, almost the only evidence — 
against Jessie, was North's assertion, or fancy, that Jessie 
rose in the night and left the room. She undertook to 
make a stir in the house over the way, and go to Mrs. 
White's, and learn any possible tidings of this unhappy 
brooch. 

I am not the least surprited at my words coming true, 
1 did feel so sure every time I saw that miserable appen- 
dage of Constance's, that, like some hapless df formed gpe- 
dmen of nature, it was born to make a noise in the world, 
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as did the horse with his head where his tail should be. 
Its hke — so it is not utterly peerless — as Jessie witnesses, 
has already figured at a fair, as did its prototype the said 
horse; and this brooch — this strange brooch — this royal 
brooch — this lost brooch — doubtless is reserved for still 
more honourable fame. On Hanson's return from her ex- 
amination, she was of the same mind, viz. to do nothing 
at all ; and when papa returned, and I explained what we 
had done, he quite approved, and said that Hanson and I 
together had proved police officers, attorney, barristers, 
judge, and jury at once. With this testimony I hope you 
will be satisfied, for I can do nothing at Hastings, nor in- 
deed till I see you at Winterton, which I hope will be 
early on Monday. It cannot be before, unfortunately. Only 

entreat Constance No, 1 will write it down myself for 

you to cut off and give her, for I dare say you will not like 
to be the medium of my impertinent messages. However 
I will tell it to you for your benefit, — Entreat Constance 
not to make herself more absurd and ridiculous than she is 
already, by sending in Bow-street officers to search Jessie's 
boxes. Hoping this letter will set you quite at rest, 

Believe, me, &c. 

Emily Ward. 

Grace held this letter in her hand, after she had read it, 
in utter amaze. " Surely," thought she, '' it must be Em- 
ily, and not my senses in fault." Then she read the letter 
over again more carefully, and found her surprise increase 
more and more. '' Not a word of counter-evidence !" 
thought she ; " not a single notice or satisfactory reply to 
any one point ! yet how near she comes to the most inte- 
resting and important point of all ! — the key !" Grace did 
not forget that Emily had not heard about Martha and the 
key ; " but why did not Hanson remember about that in- 
cident ! This was not at all like either Emily or Hanson." 
Yet in spite of these reflections, the letter did set Grace a 
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good deal at rest, becauee the trusted in her friend's sense 
and judgTiietit. Once more she read. — The arguments 
throughout were still so unaccountable and incolierent, that 
Grace fell in a moment tlint either Emily was no longer 
Emily, or that there were grounds for her conduct, not 
desirable U> explain. Perhaps Emily knew facts, which 
it would not be comfortable for Grace either to mention 
or not to mention at Grove House ; or it might be, that 
Emily wished to tell things her own way. Something there 
was ; that seemed certain ; else why not send, or at least 
take, Hanson's evidence, which did not seem to have been 
done. Grace could almost have come to the conclusion 
that the brooch was actually Eafe in Emily's hands, had 
not Emily confessed that !( alone was not now sufficient 
to clear Jessie from suspicion and reproach. The more 
she considered however, the more she became eatisfied 
from the tone of the letter, that there was no cause for 
uncadness, and that matters w«re progressing satisfacto- 
rily. She could now easily wait in patience, since poor 
Jessie was relieved from the terror of a fisit from the 
Bow-street ofGcers, and of a disgraceful dismissal without 

It may seem singular that Emily made no allusion to 
the deiumemeat concerning Mr, Guppy. The fact was, 
that Grace wrote from Ringtown in very great haste, and 
she also thought that, as there was no call upon her Co 
spread the news she had just heard, it was therefore better 
to let Mrs. Duff and her family become acquainted with it 
in the first instance ; so she did not mention it to Emily at 
all. The postscript to Constance was written on one of the 
turnings, and contained the following words : — 

" Let me beseech you, my d^ar Constance, not lo make 
yourself as notorious as silly, by sending in Dow-street 
officers to search Jessie's hoses. If Bow-street officers 
must search boxes, let them set to work upon your own ; 
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at any rate^ wait till you see us and hear what we have to 
say. We mean to come on Monday, and, as before ar- 
ranged, to carry Grace back with us to Fulham. 

N. B. — Remember we are to carry Grace back with us on 
Monday." 

Constance certainly felt more uneasiness at the tone of 
these few lines, than at any thing else that had happened ; 
there was a decision and certainty about them, that seemed 
only warrantable by being in possession of some very in- 
controvertible evidence. But on the other hand, she called 
to mind Emily's character and manner, and was satisfied 
to think that Mary Anne was right in calling her cousin's 
words a flourish and nothing else. 

While Constance was drawing these conclusions, Mary 
Anne was endeavouring to persuade Grace to show her 
£mily*s letter. It was a scene Grace had daily to encoun- 
ter with all her letters from the Wards, and also with those 
from Miss Fuller. Grace was perhaps over precise in mat- 
ters at all approaching confidence ; she fancied that peo- 
ple might not say exactly the same thing in exactly the 
same way to two persons under different circumstances, and 
she had a great dread of making mischief by inconsiderate- 
ness. It is true she had imagined that she might have the 
comfort of throwing aside this caution with the Duff fam- 
ily ; but she had found, especially since she had been do- 
mesticated with them, that among so many of different 
characters and opinions, it was still necessary to be guarded. 
That very morning Mrs. Duff had herself charged her to 
observe silence on having written to Mrs. Childe. The 
charge startled Grace, but at the same time it caused her 
to observe how she herself had been, hour by hour, grow- 
ing into a reserve on certain subjects very similar to this of 
Mrs. Duff's ; and she thought, '^ Certainly the Duffs are 
not exactly what I expected ; I suppose it must be owing 
to their being a large family." 




Emily's postscript to Constance caused many remarka, 
and in the end Grace's departure on the Monday was 
lalkeil of. It did not seem acceptable, though the manner 
in which it was taken up hy the sisters did not give tlie im- 
pression of their objection to Grace's leaving being of a per- 
sonal nature. There was a lone of disappointment and 
displeasure, but the regret appeared more that the guest 
was leaving, than that she was not staying. 

" I wonder why Emily chose to mention it to you, Con- 
stance, ami not to Grace," said Mary Anne. 

" I am very sorry it must he so," said Charlotte, " hut 
you know it was settled belbrehand, and we knew Grace 
niUEI go en Monday or Tuesday." 

" Oh, you know people always stay longer than they 
aay," replied Mary Anne ; " I am sure mamma will not 



like it 



t all." 



Grace here proposed to Mary Anne to set to work at 
once upon her painting, as she hoped to see the task ihey 
had set themselves finished befoi'e her departure, and she 
reminded them of the dinner party, which would take up 
all the latter part of the day. 

" And pray why f " asked Constance ; " I ara sure if I 
had any thing of tolerable importance to do, I would not 
allow any party to interfere." 

" But you dine down stairs, do you not ?" said Grace, 
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" and would it not seem rude or strange if you left the 
party ?" 

" Oh, we are not so formal as that/' replied Constance ; 
" besides I like to sit loose to the world, I never stay if 
there is an opportunity of my doing more good elsewhere. 
I shall stay to-day, because there are some girls coming 
who I think are seeking the truth, and I mean to help 
them on their way ; but Mary Anne can do just as she 
pleases.*' 

*^ I am sure, if we are not expected," said Grace, *^ no- 
thing would please me better than to sit with Mary Anne 
painting all the evening, and not to appear at all." 

*' Oh, there is no occasion for that," said Mary Anne ; 
" I do not see why I am not to be of service to the Larkins, 
and Sophy RoUes, as well as Constance. Besides mamma 
never lets me off, as she does Constance. I am the eldest — 
that makes all the difference ! People would think it so 
odd if I did not appear." 

" Very well, then," said Grace, " I will do just as you 
please, I like to see strangers sometimes ; and besides you 
are going to have your clergyman, Mr. Taylor, who is 
such a good and pleasant man ; I wish much to see him in 



a room." 



The Miss Duffs professed to make no preparations of any 
kind for a party ; but it is evident that somebody must make 
some provision, especially where the entertainment consists 
of dinner for eighteen persons. The labour however in the 
family on these occasions, was very unequally divided, for 
Mrs. Duff laid upon herself and her youngest daughter a 
heavier burden at such times than was at all necessary or 
usual. Constance literally " made no difference," and 
Mary Anne had no labour but that of the toilette. Grace 
had been well laughed at, at luncheon, for offering her ser- 
vices in any thing they might have to do. '' Oh,*' cried 
Mary Anne, " mamma and Charlotte attend to such things ; 
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1 sm nre I doaU Ht kmam bow ts M ■!«»( it, or wbM 

10 Uo." 

" I ibn^U jm m^it hoic flon 
thing of that Und,' Mtd GnM ; 
ereiy thing bright, I think.' 

" WcU, if ihe; make die LaiHia bright," said Cod- 
slance, " ii woold be SDOiethii^."" 

" I im Hire seiiiag np flowei^ b xaoK trouble than it ii 
nortb," said Maty Aaoe ; " 1 had rather be a galle;- sU*e 
at Miee." 

" And be lied to the oar bj duins of rosea, I sappote," 
Bftid Campbell. 

" I am sure, Eirb," ofaeerted Sfre. Duff, " I irish j«i 
would take a little trouble at mch tiuKB, and make the 
rooms look as ihcy ought, and tiot full of litter of all sorts, 
as they general!; do. If Grace Leslie likes to set up 
flowers, I can only say I shall be much obUged to her, for 
I am ack aod tired of the sight of ihe old dry aitificiiil 
flowers on the table — alnays the same I but I cannot use 
otir epergne without the flowers." 

Now it happened that whun Grace offered to set up 
flowers, she thongbi of the dra-wing-room, and bad her 
eye upon certain dispositions of flowers, which had struck 
her as she spoke. Grace, in common with many otiier 
young ladies who have never been burdened with the cares 
of honsekeeping, never let the thought of the dinner table 
cross her mind ; she treated the hospitable board as 
though it were a productive garden, where soup, flsli, 
meat, poultry, and sweets, throve and grew spontaneously. 
In fact, she had a supreme conlcmpt for this part of an 
entertunmenL She paid the dessert a little more respect, 
and would willingly have expended her labour on its deco- 
ration. She made however no objection to her hostess's pro- 
posals, and, with somewhat of a grud^ng hand and heart, 
built up a most brilUant Temple of Flowers, for the centre 
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of the dinner table, Mrs. Duff willingly gave her leave to 
decorate the desaert and the drawing-room, and allowed 
her a maid la assist in gathering the flowers, of which the 
garden offered a profuse supply. Campbell, however, was 
her chief assistant in this employment, and, under her di- 
rections, became a most efficient ally. Grace wits sorry to 
lose this time from Mary Anne's painting, and Mary Anne 
was vexed, for she had become so used to work with Grace, 
that her band seemed paralyzed without her helpmate at her 
side. She did not liJte the feeling of this, and set herself 
to work here and there, about the picture, without bring- 
ing out any new effect at all ; indeed, she could fancy that 
wherever she had touched, her former strokes had been in- 
jured. So she turned to the faces which Grace had alto- 
gether declined interfering with, though Grace had advised 
her to do nothing without the originals before her. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



At length the party began to assemble, and if we could 
have heard the comments afterwards, we should have been 
satistied that Grace's labours had not heen thrown away, 
aa far as sensation was concerned ; for the appearance of 
the room and the dinner table, especially the dessert, was 
so unlike that which was usually presented at the Duffs' 
parties, that it became a sut^ect of general remark. It 
was called, " really elegant for tlie Duffs ;" " uncommonly 
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brighlj" it made the young ladiea— meaning tbe Miss 
Duffa — look absolutely brilliant ; Charlotte waa really beau- 
even Constance, though dressed as uaual, seem- 
ed quite another thing. Some were polite enough to take 
into account the appearance and planners of the new friend, 
" that very pretty and agreeable Mies Leslie, who, though 
so young, was as great an ornament to a room aa any 
bright bouquet of flawerB." Others placed the novelty of a 
pleasant eveniitg at Grove House, to the account of the 
" young Oxonian ;" people had " nu idea any scholar 
could be so easy and agreeable ; he had no pride at all, 
and one should not have known he knew more than his 
A B C." 

Not withslan ding all this approbation, the details of tlie 
party, if relateii, would not give an impression of unmixed 
enjoyment; hut if so, the preponderance of the agreeahles 
of the evening is only more thoroughly eetablished. An 
incident occurred at tlie very opening, which was suffi- 
cient to cast a damp over the rest of the proceedings of 
the evening. 

The guests were nearly assembled, and the family all in 
the room excepting Constance, whose habit it was to employ 
herself till the moment dinner was announced, when she 
usually raaile her appearance at the dinner Cable. Mr. 
Taylor, the cler^raan, his wife and daughter, arrived 
at this juncture. After the usual greetings, they seated 
themselves ; enquiries concerning the Hastings excursion, 
and the hot summer, were languidly floating about. Pre- 
sently, there came a pause attogetller, a pause not at all 
unusual in conversations before dinner. Mr. Taylor rose 
and advancecl towards Mary Anne, on the opposite side of 
the room, apologizing for not having sjiokeii to her on her 
entrance ; she advanced to meet him, saying, " 1 won- 
dered, Mr. Taylor, where your eyes could he, and 1 was 
going to ask if you were oSeaded." 
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"Offended, my dear Miss Duff!" said Mr. Taylor, 
kindly taking her hand, " that is quite impossible ; and 
especially at this moment, when I feel every reason to be 
grateful to you for a mark of Christian sincerity." 

'' I do not know what,** said Mary Anne, feeling 
rather awkward, though not displeased at this public an- 
nouncement of a grave clergyman's thanks. 

" I indeed owe you many thanks,'* continued Mr. Tay- 
lor, '' for the faithful discharge of your conscience on the 
matter and manner of my discourses, and I am anxious to 
profit to the utmost by your valuable criticism." 

Mary Anne began to wish that Mr. Taylor's expression 
of gratitude had ended before the last clause. He pro- 
ceeded, " I hear my discourse on the last sabbath awoke 
your especial displeasure, and I am desirous of talking it 
over with you. Will you be so good as to notice the points 
which you judged most deserving of your censure ?" 

Mary Anne was perhaps as capable of doing what 
Mr. Taylor desired in the midst of company, as in a 
room by herself; but it did not seem so to her at that 
moment. She had been thinking of the individuals, and 
the number of them, who were witnessing the scene, and 
she had a general, rather than a particular idea of the 
sense of Mr. Taylor's words. She got more and more con- 
fused as Mr. Taylor repeated his question, and showed, by 
retaining her hand, which he held in a friendly manner, 
that he meant to obtain an answer. Mary Anne felt sure 
that the Miss Dawsons had reported the Sunday's conver- 
sation. On looking upon the matter from this side she 
thought of something to say. " Oh," cried she, in her 
off-hand manner, "I dare say the Dawsons have made 
much more of what I said than I meant." 

" But I understood that you particularly wished to let 
me know your candid opinion » and I therefore give you 
this opportunity of stating it yourself without danger of 



misconce[ition or raisrepresentaJion ;" and again he re- 
peated his ijuestioD concerning the erroneous doctrines in 

Mary Anne fuund that tier unguarded speecli had rather 
made nmtters worse than better for lier ; and she began 
to he more bewildered than ever. If her hand had been 
free, she would have retreated to her seat in ihe beat hu- 
mour slie eould eommand; but, aa it was, ttiat refuge 
was impoEsEble ; and at last, hi.*gi)ming to be very much 
einbarraaaed, she replied, " I said jou did not preach tlie 
Gospel." 

" I know that, ray dear Mies Mary Anne, I know that," 
returned her pastor, " but 1 am anxious to know in what 
respect you conceive I do not preach the GoEpel. You are 
aware that the Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy men, Antino- 
mians, HutchenEonians, Dunkere, Jumpers, Kantera, and 
JJrotbertonians, have all cried out that we do not preach the 

The simple enumeradon of these sects might create a 
smile, but no one in that room was inchncd to give way to 
amusement, under the influence of Mr. Taylor's grave and 
earnest manner and tones. Several more sentences passed, 
to which Mary Anne essayed somelliiiig of a reply ; but 
she herself felt tbe poverty of her attempt, and at length, 
smarting under the absence of her sister Constance, who 
was generally at hand on such occasions, and always 
ready to lend assistance. In tones of much distress she 
cried out, " You treat me in lliis way, because you know 
Constance is not in tlie room ; I don't see why 1 am to be 
insulted !" and slie fairly burst into tears. At the same 
time she made an effort, withdrew her hand, and turned 
away to her seat, where she i>at giving way to her feelings 
of distress and discomfort, till lier sobs became painfully^ 
audible. Mi. Taylor followed her, with warm expressions 
of soRDW for the state she was in, protesting his surprise 
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and concern at one he conceived so firm and undaunted as 
Miss Duff showing symptoms of trouble ; if he had had 
any idea that Miss Duff was so unlike her sister Constance^ 
he would have reserved his discussion for her, and very 
much more. The more he talked the more others spoke, 
and sympathized in Mary Anne's distress, which increased 
every moment. All had different pieces of advice for poor 
Mary Anne. Salts — hartshorn — burnt feathers — a little 
water — ^lie flat — walk about — sit still — go into the air — be 
fanned — go out of the room — do not stir. Such counsels 
resounded on all sides, and the more her friends advised, 
the more vehement became Mary Anne's grief, till it began 
to look exceedingly like an hysteric fit. Grace had never 
seen any one in any fit of the kind, whether it might go by 
the name of hysteric or any other, and her amaze was 
unspeakable. At the first appearance of annoyance in 
Mary Anne, as she stood talking with Mr. Taylor, Grace 
had taken an opportunity of speaking on some indifferent 
matter to her next neighbour, hoping to make a diversion 
in favour of Mary Anne on her side of the room, which 
might gradually spread. But Grace's good-natured scheme 
did not take ; the young lady, her neighbour. Miss Lar- 
kins, was as anxious as the rest of the room to hear the 
discussion from beginning to end, and after a few inco- 
herent replies to Grace's remarks, she ceased to give any 
further opportunity of conversation. Grace had never be- 
fore been in society where there seemed such a bluntness 
to the feelings of individuals. She sat distressed and 
amazed. Disturbed herself beyond expression at what 
she considered Mary Anne's painful situation, she could 
not understand why others were not so. Slie would have 
put any restraint on her curiosity, (had she felt it,) or ex- 
posed herself by any inconsequent unmeaning talk, rather 
than be witness of any such scene, painful as it was from 
beginning to end. During the conversation, she beg m to 
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think that Kfsry Anne was not teaily uncomfot Cable and 
embarraaaeil, as she appeareil, and that she waa herself a 
Etranger to the fee!iof!s and mannere of aodety at Winter- 
ton ; but Mary Anne's Eubsequent liehaviouT put the first 
iJea out of question. On Mary Anne throwing herself into 
her chair, Grace, who was placed next, wliispered to her 
a propoBitioii of leaving the room ; hut Mary Antie paid no 
attention, or rather all she heanl seemed co make her wDrse 
and worse. She sobbed, and sighed, and vibrated on her 
chair, and uttered sounds of " unkind," " a shame," " do 
not deserve such treaimEOt," till at length her voice became 
inaudible, andher manner was, as has been said, beginning 
to assume the appearance of hysterics. 

It must be confessed that Grace had never felt her kind- 
ness and equanimity so much tried in her life ; the expo- 
sure seemed to her so degrading— degrading, not only lo 
Mary Anne, but to humanity ; and also so unnecessary. 
Why did not Mary Anne leave the room when she found 
she could not command her feelings ? Mr. Taylor's perse- 
Terance seemed inconsiderate ; if Mary Anne did apeak 
too publicly of his sermons, this was a severe punishment, 
and had she left the room quietly, many would have felt 
for her, and overlooked her mistake ; but who could ever 
forget the spectacle she had now presented, and was still 
presenting 1 Grace, wlio hail great controul over her feel- 
ings, especially in public, felt sure that Mary Anne might 
have checked at any moment tlie full flow of her tears 
and lier sobs ; and probably she was perfectly right, for 
this was no fair representation of hysterics. But Klary 
Anne did not wM, most probably, to check herself. She 
did not see herself ; nor had sh-e the mind lo fancy what 
olhera would say or think of her j but she felt for tlie mo- 
ment tlie heroine of the room, and in tliat character she 
imagined dial she was as good as replying to all Mr. Tay- 
lor's late remarks and arguments, and waa gaining the 
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public sympathy away from him. It is very clear that a 
person with this belief and feeling would not much wish 
to check any impulses of distress. It might have been dif- 
ferent with Mary Anne^ if nobody had taken notice^ and if 
none had begun to throng around in the first instance; 
but her mother^ though herself strong in mind^ and in the 
habit of being displeased at such manifestations of weak- 
ness in usual cases, always made allowance for Mary 
Anne ; and in this case, being the hostess, the party^ in 
politeness, conformed to her humour. It appeared as if 
the announcement of dinner alone could put an end to the 
scene; but some of the party were aware that the two 
principal guests of the evening had not yet arrived, and 
that probably Mrs. Baron would be as effective in Mary 
Anne's case, as leaving her to the solitude of the drawing- 
room. In the height of Mary Anne's ecstacy of distress, 
just as a move was being made for conveying her to a sofa, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baron were announced, and Mrs. Du£P 
stepped forward to receive her guests, with three pocket 
handkerchiefs steeped in vinegar, eau de Cologne, and 
hartshorn, hanging upon her arm. " You come into a 
distressing scene," said she ; " here is poor Mary Anne in 
one of her fits ; her feelings are too much for her, and 
quite overcome her, poor thing." 

" Hey, Mary Anne !" cried her new guest, stepping to- 
wards her without much ceremony, " What is this ? pray 
do not let me see you make a goose of yourself again ! 
Now, come stand up, I pray ! there's a good girl ; and 
shake off this nonsense." 

So saying, she took hold of the invalid, and being a 
powerful person, of authoritative presence and manner, as- 
sisted both body and mind, as she said, " to shake off" 
the infirmity. Mrs. Baron made use of a few more sen- 
tences, in which the words, — " disgraceful," '^ exposure," 
were prominent. Her words seemed to have a magic ef- 
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feet ; for from the very first, Mary Anne's sobs, which 
were rising to a frightful height, began to abate, her tears 
to assuage, and in a few minutes Mrs. Baron was seen 
leading her young friend quietly to the door into the hnll. 
AVlien here, she shut the door, walked her about a little, 
gave her — what many in the room prognosticated — -a good 
scolding, and ended with these words ; — " Now go up 
atairs, look in the glass, and sec what a fright you are ; 
drink a little water, wash your face, and come down as 
much like yourself as you can, and we will try and forget 
what a silly part you have been acting." 

Mary Anne, like a child, went and obeyed her eom- 
mandaiit almost mechanically, and she did join the party 
at dinner very quietly, and for about a quarter of an hour 
felt and appeared in rather a subdued tone of spirits. 
Every body seemed to have forgotten all that had taken 
place, so perhaps Mary Anne was wise in doing the same, 
and in allowing her usual tone of spirits to return. Mrs. 
Baron had played the same sort of part towards iMr. Tay- 
lor, on Iier return to the drawing-room, as in the hall la- 
wards Mary Anne ; and no nne could help being obliged 
to her for bringing all parties so well through a dilemma 
that threatened very unpleasantly. " Come, come," said 
she, "my good friends, the less said the better ; 1 dare 
say Mr. Taylor was inconsiderate, and I ara sure Mary 
Anne was silly ; so lot there be an end : shake hands if 
you please, and let us have a cojnforlable dinner, as we are 
sure to have a good one." 

Mrs. Baron was a person of some consideration in the 
Winterton society, and one whom few could oppose or 
withstand ; nobody could do so here, and few wished it. 
So ended tliis afl^ir at lliat moment ; but it became for a 
time a lesson to all young ladies at Winterton and some 
miles round, not to talk too freely of sermons in public — at 
least not of Mr. Taylor's — unless they were also prepared 
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for a public (liscussion on the subject with the preadier 
hiinNclf. (Jonstance was always prepared for this; bat 
every otic is not like Constance. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



And likenets flDds in things dissimilar. 

Anon. 



l)uHiN(» (liiuier, the subject of the lost brooch was men- 
tioned ; for its history^ as might be expected^ had been 
running about Winterton under different aspects^ and 
every one was anxious to know the truth of the story. 
After dinner^ Mrs. Baron^ who seemed the leading spirit 
of tiie party, und by a certain dash and decision of man- 
ner tijrew into the back- ground all the Duffs, not except- 
ing (-JoiiHtance, sought Grace, and had a long tete-a-tete 
with iicr. No one was more surprised than Grace herself 
at tluH diHtinction, for she considered herself the most in- 
Mignificunt of the party, and, as far as regarded such a 
perHon as Mrs. Haron, invisible : but Grace was invisible 
to none but herself. In spite of a mode and a manner 
very different from what Grace was accustomed to, she 
could not help liking Mrs. Baron. One cause might be, 
that tluH lady was bold enough to speak her mind publicly 
about th'Hsie — taking part with the accused, and blaming 
tlie DuffH* proceedings, as being unnecessarily, if not un- 
juHtly, hasty. She told them all Winterton thought so, 
though all did not say so, and that none but herself would 
dare to tell them so to their faces. Grace could not but 
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feel there was some truth in this, as only one la<lf before 
bad spoken in any degree openly, ibough Grace perceireil 
tbst many by no means approved of tbe Duff view of ibe 
case. However, besides this sympathy on the part of 
Mr^. Baron, there was a fearlessness of character about her 
which was sure to attract Grace- 

The entertainments to be found at the Duffs' were very 
carefully selected, and duly produced on the occasion of u 
party. The principle of selection was not always one ob- 
vious to Buperfieial observers. All games with cards and 
dice were of course excluded, and this all understood ; but 
many were curious to know why chese and draughts were 
prohibited, while such more mudem amusements as Ger- 
man tactics, spillikins, snd the newly introduced game of 
" U tolilaire," were allowed admission. Sut tliat which 
caused the greatest perplexity to those not exactly of the 
same opinions with the Duffs, was the very free allow- 
ance of puzzles ; puxzles of all sorts, shapee, and sizes, 
were to be i'ound on every table. Riddles und cross 
questions, and games with counters, and tee-totums, were 
also tolerated and permitted. Some tliought tile apparent 
want of principle in the selection, originated in these 
games and plays being the recrcHtions of tbe Duffs in 
their childish days, and thus that they were continued in 
the more mature years of the family, and were presented 
for the amusement of their guests. But liowever the pub- 
lie curiosity was aroused on the subject, none chose to en- 
quire into the cause, for there was so little variety of eon~ 
versation going on at tliese parties, that there was a gene- 
rat fear of chasing away from them those entertainments 
which, although childish, afforded some amusement. Mu- 
sic they had, and this evening rather more than usual, 
partly owing to the presence of Grace, for she was fre- 
quently required to play, and the Miss Duffs thought 
themselves bound to return her kindness each time by a 
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piece of their own. They pUyed nothing hut duets, 
rally Mosart*8 overtures, or pieces of Rossini ; bat by 
some ill fortune they always got very long pieces of the 
latter composer, which they played very slow, and Graee, 
among many others, could not realize any cadence as 
one she had ever heanl before. Charlotte played in very 
different style from her sisters ; Grace had never heard her 
before, and was much surprised at the originality and qii<- 
rit of her touch. Grace was asked very often to play, by 
guests; so often, that she felt rather annoyed, because 
both Mary Anne and Constance, especially the former, 
were accustomed to make remarks upon her execution, 
which led her to fancy it was of a sort they particulariy 
disliked ; she had therefore more than once played only a 
simple melody, such as she thought could displease no one. 
Grace had a very full, rich, and powerful touch ; but what 
rendered her manner striking, in even a simple air which 
any one might play, was her scientific, yet sure harmony, 
and the effective management of her basses ; nevertheless, 
her style was perfectly unprofessional and entirely lady- 
like. Persons without musical knowledge, calling them- 
selves merely fond of music, perhaps possessing the truest 
musical taste, were always struck by her chords, and at- 
tracted to the piano. Thus, on this night, she was called 
upon by the bystanders, for a variety of favourite airs, in 
rotation. One was " Robin Adair." When she had ceased, 
she asked Campbell, who stood close by, if he had ever 
noticed how similar this air was to " God save the King." 
Upon this question, Mary Anne burst out laughing, repeat- 
ing the question, and adding, " Really, Grace Leslie, you 
have such strange notions, like no one else ! Who but 
yourself would ever have thought of such a thing ! I am 
sure nobody else would ever find a likeness." 

" Indeed I think you all will, if you listen," said Grace, 
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laughing. " I am quite williiig to try the experiment, and 
I ought to be willing to abide ihe tent." 

There was a general call from those around ihe piano for 
the trial. Grace premised that her hearers muet he so kind 
as to lie patient, and allow Eoine licentiC to the firet part of 
the melodies ; indeed she laid no stress on the likeness of 
the latta* cadence of the first part — upon all the reet she 
woald allow them to be critically severe. Mary Anne was 
banning to object to thiSj and call it a " get off," but 
others were more lenient, and Mary Anne was silenced. 
Begging her bearers to follow her with the National An- 
them in their minds, Grace hc^an what appears the much 
lighter melody of Rohiii Adair. Whether it was the skill 
of ber play and lier management in so combining tlie mel- 
ody and harmony of the two airs ; whether that the minds 
of die audience had been attuned, as it were, into the strains 
by Grace's previous request, and by her having at the same 
moment touched a few notes of the other air, and so were 
fascinated into her idea, whether it was from politeness, or 
from there being actually and truly a similarity in the two 
tunes, shall be left for the reader to conjecture ; but the 
decision was in a moment unanimous in her favour, and 
she was made to repeat ihe two airs several times over for 
the amusement and satisfaction of her judges, till at length 
the whole room was attracted by the strains and the ani- 
mated enthusiasm of the musical ailerie. If Grace had de- 
sired a triumph, she might have been satisfied, since after 
several times hearing the strains, Mary Anne with entire 
deliberation mistook the one air for the other. Mary Anne, 
in eiplanation, declared that Grace Leslie had so mined 
them up together, it was impossible to fell them apnrt, and 
Grace said she quite entered inti> the feeling, which was 
partly what she meant to produce. 

■' The doubt is, Mary Anm?," observed Campbell, 
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" wliellier Grace could be as successful with any other 
gi»en airs." 

" It is good that Campbell is the first to discover this 
■wonder," rqilied Mary Aune, turning to her brother, ' 
had from the first been warm in his appreciation of the 

■A, '' Campbell, wb» has no more ear than a post, and 

mot tell ' I've been roaming' from the lOOth psalm. 

" Well, you know," said Charlotte, "George has lately 

ainiled us that walls have cars, and perhaps [losts are be- 
coming as fortunate." 

I suppose you will laugh at me again, Mary Anne," 
uid Grace, laughing hersdf, " if I say that Campbell 
voutd show some discrimiDaCion even in that mistake, for 
I've been roaming' is a fine old Bomaii Catholic chant, 
ind so carries with it a character of psalmody." 

This fact was not then so generally known as it ie now ; 
the then popular air mentioned having only lately made its 
appearance in the form of a ballad ; and Mary Anne, 
though suffering from the public voice so unsnimouily op- 
posed to her, stated Iter incredulity aa openly as on the for- 
mer occasion, adding, " Vou only take dtnipbell's part be- 
cause he was on your side." 

" Grace is bound to do so in common gratitude," said 
Campbell. 

" Then," added another young gentleman, " I am happy 
to say that Miss Leslie is equally bound lo the whole room, 
and that when any one of us is in distress, be may claim 
the debt." 

Grace had risen from the piano, but she was forcibly 
constrained to seat herself again and play " 1' 
ing" as the chant she slated it to be. It was a fine sul^iect 
for her touch and her science, and she did it justice. They 
who heard her play snch grave melodious airs as those here 
mentioned, could never have believed she had a 
thrill of execution, as depth of tone and pathos; while 
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Ch&rlotte, who had only heard her in light brilliant pieces, 
nas equally atruck: the other way. After the audience was 
thinned about the piano, Chariolte begon questioning her ; 
" I cannot think, Grace," said she, " how you have man- 
aged to get such a Couch as you have, — do you know?" 

Grace laughed. — " 1 should be inclined to ask the aarae 
question of you," said she, "and meant to do so at some 
convenient time." 

The modest Charlotte thought hei half id jest, and 
pressed her former question. 

" Wdl," said Grace, " 1 am conEcious of having studied 
the subject ; that is, I have observed tones and Eounds 
from my very early youth, and I know what I formed my 
taste and my standard upon." 

" Well, and what?" cried Charlotte, a good deal pleased 
at what appeared a just piece of discernment on her part. 

" As far as I could upon mamma's voice, tone, and ex- 
pression," replied Grace. " When I was quite a little girl 
I need to listen to these, and think if there could be an in- 
strument made like — or only formed on that model, how 
exquisite it would be ! And when we had a new piano, 
one day it came into my bead that the tones of it — at least 
tbe bass tones — might be made to resemble mamma's man- 
ner 8 little^ T always kept this in my head at any rate, 
and tlie great desire 1 had to ' mock mamma,' as 1 always 
called it, helped me to cultivate very carefully my left hand, 
and led me also into the study of the science of music ; for 
considering my left hand as a representation of mamma, I 
was very anxious to avoid false or unrefined harmony. 
You know mamma's singing is exactly like herself." 

Had Mary Anne been vrithin hearing, Grace could never 
have got through this account without many interruptions 
and exclamations on her " strange thoughts and fancies ;" 
but in Charlotte she had an interested auditor, who loved 
both the Eubject and the speaker, and who had a power 
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which her sister Maty Anne, it seems, had not, of appre- 
hending " Btrange thoughts anJ fancies," though presented 
to her for the first time. 

Campbell joined them presently, and they had a few 
mtnntes discuBsion on music, tones, and sounds, which 
seemed a long talk to Grace, so pleasaoiJy and originally 
did hoth the hrother and sister bring many illustratians and 
remarks to hear on the subject. Grace thought that Camp- 
bell's appreciation of sounds was particularly correct and 
ciiltiTated, considering hia sister Mary Anne's view. The 
fact was, Campbell knew nothing of music, and made rather 
a boast of his ignorance ; he look little pains 1o remem- 
ber one tune from another, but he had a soul of melody, 
and could discourse upon the subject like a scliolar, most 
excellently. 

After the guests had departed, Mrs. Duff, expressing 
much satisfaction at the success of the entertainment, 
thanked Grace for the part she had taken in the adorn- 
ment, aa well as in the entertainment, of the company. 
Grace was pleased at this piece of kindness, hut she had 
had no idea she was doing any thing so formidable as en- 
tertaining any portion of guests. She made however no 
remark, since she found her ideas on general matters were 
not always pleasing, and it might prove so here. Mrs. Duff 
gaped, threw herself on a couch, and declared that the la- 
bour of preparation beforehand, and of entertaining of the 
party ai'lerwards, was a great deal more trouble than the 
thing was worth, and that her girls ought to be much 
obliged to her for the pleasure, and for lier taking all the 
toil off their bands. Campbell, in an amusing manner, 
made a boast of his portion of toil on the present occasion, 
in helping at the flowers, and at the same time thanked his 
mother, declaring that he had had a very pleasant evening; 
but his two eldest sisters protested against such parties be- 
ing made up for their sake, Constance declared that tbey 
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were much against her nations of Etrictncss, and Mary 
Anne that she did not care about ihem. 

After this Mar; Anne's opening incident was discussed 
in ail its bearings, to Grace's exceeding surpriBC. She 
thought Mary Anne would have dislilced any allusion to 
it most exceedingly, but that did not appear to be the i 
at all. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Some persons may be curious to Itnow how such a one ae 
Constance OuS* would comport henelf in any Eceue of the 
nature of a party, and for their salisfaclion the follow- 
ing account is inserted. It has been mentioned that she 
generally did not appear till the moment ilinner was an- 
nounced. This practice was illustrative of her principle 
of devoting no time, lo what she considered mere amuse- 
ment. She carried the same principle into her dress. On 
soch days as this she made a point of appearing in predsely 
the dress she had happened to put on in the morning, but 
with Constance this did not very much matter, as what- 
ever she put on, always looked like what she had just taken 
off. In the drawing-room after dinner she was not long 
before she fixed upon the young lady, for whose sake prin- 
cipally she consented to appear at all. With her she 
seated herself at the principal table in the room — as it hap- 
pened, a lai^e round rosewcod one. A few persons In the 
first instance had attached themselves to her, but by de- 
grees all but the young lady before-mentioned. Miss Rolles, 
joined other groups. Constance was no great worker, in- 
deed her chief time for exercising her needle was on occa- 
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sloni like the present, and she had provided herself w 
■tifficient cinploymenl for the evening. The coDtents 
her iMsket nerc soon spread upon the table, for like persons 
Uiinccustoiiiwl lo an art, she could not arrange her materials 
or manage her tools with neatness or dexterity. Her em- 
(iloyineiu was two-fold, because she hoped to induce her 
companion to employ herself in the tome way. But there 
waa K hllulerance in the openings Canslancu had nochim- 
bic Tor hertieir, much less any one to lend her friend. 
She hud also no implemenls for work. However Char- 
lotte supplied ttll the deficiencies, and, with Mary Anne's 
thimble, tlie working appointments were at length complete. 
Cnnstince had iu hand a patchwork quill for a child's bed, 
or larger, according to her measure of thriving among her 
frieiiils ill aniassing pieces of print, linen, &c. She was 
not at all particular, for she wished to make a nseful 
thing, not a pretty one ; and she considereil with great jus- 
tice that a quantity of time, labour, and material was sacri- 
ficed to beauty, or even tiniformily, in patchwork j her 
plan was therefore to sew in each piece as much in its omi 
native shape, that is, the shape in which it came into her 
hands, as possible. The present quill had been in hand 
about a year, and she had of tbe composition above de- 
serihed, about a yard square. Nobody could say it was 
beautiful, but nohody coukl deny that it might be useful, 
and nobody could afBrm that Constance might have spent 
her time better ; for when she was employed upon this 
work, others were doing nothing that they could produce. 

The other piece of work was tippets for the school chil- 
dren, such as are well known to all economists, made of the 
listtomfrom tile sides of the best Welch flannel. This was 
aiiw suppUed to Constance by her charitable friends, and 
I ahe had quandtiea rolled up in large balls. These looked 
« inoffensive enough, but the other work was, whether fin- 
|*4ied 0T,ia the rough, an indescribable chaos; scrap upon 
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scrap, and roll upon roll were laid upon the table, present- 
ing to the Ullillitialed eye a mass of the moGt startling con- 
fiisiaii. If all had been whitej or if all hail been smooth, 
or cut into form and sorted, or if all had been of the deli- 
cate appearance to be expected in tlie public needlework of 
a lady, or even if a modes! reserve in their exhibition had 
been observed, — if the operittor liad chosen a lesa conspicu- 
ous situation, pOEsibly none but the ultra-fastidious would 
have objected ; possibly also E.he would have made more 
progress, created less observation, and obtained more op- 
portunity of useful conference 'with Iter friend. But Con- 
stance was not of a character to consider much about such 
things. She chose to be in the party, she chose lo talk to 
Miss Holies, and to nobody else, and she chose to work at 
the round table, go she did all, and she did not care what 
people said, or what people thought; she was satislied that 
she liad done her duty, and dischai^ed her conscience. 

Constance had a third piece of work, which at first she 
Bought for, hoping to induce one of the Miss Larkiiia to 
join her industrious table ; but the knitting was no where 
lo be found, till Grace perceiviug the stir about the room, 
and discovering its object, remembered that she had for one 
instant had a glimpse of the said knitting the day before in 
the paws of the merciless kitten. It was at last found in 
one corner of the haU. 

" Well," observed Constance, " if you saw my knitting, 
Grace, I think you might as well have taken core of it." 

Grace remembered how entirely the thought of the 
knitting had passed from her mind, during the excitement 
of the conversation concerning Newlon Grey; but she 
simply replied, " If it is my fault, pray let me set it right," 
and she accordingly took the work, and in a short space 
had realured the entangled mass to order and regularity. 

Constance continued at her employment the whole even- 
ing, except when she rose to take part in duets with her 
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■iiUr. Some of tlit- company *l first 
her on lier liiiluntr^, but, in a ihoit apioe, Ae 
tinly U) pnrRUD her pUni unclislurbed. 
tncU on the tabid over which the talked 
her cumiwnlan. At length this young laclj 
wearleil bulti wlili bcr eiuploymiint, and 
WM with (.'uiiiiaiioe an olgect of reinaik to 
rooint alie tliercfore mingled with tlie co 
Uie planu thu firat time that Constance nwe 
Mr*. Ilaron nflerwardi asEerted, that Miss 
of Bi many mannuvrei to avoid contact with ConstaDce 
the r('*t of the evening, aa a novice in a ball-room to aioid 
an unacceptable partner. Constance certainlj felt Ihat 
Mil* liullea might have again taken ber seat as before if 
tbat young lady bad greatly desired it ; and she could 
not liolp being vexed and disappointed at wbat Beemed lo 
her I dereliction from duty. But it would be more fair lo 
glveConitance'ifeelingBan the occasion iu ber own words; 
In her diary that night, she wrote, " This evening we bad 
a dinner-party ; a vain waste of time I fear, certainly an 
occanlun uf vanity to aonie, but productive I tmst of some 
litilc good to others, I n^iade some progress in my labour 
nf lave for the boitiea of my fellow-crcaturcB, and I hope 
alio 1 worked at tbc saniu time for gouIh. The example of 
one not wearied in well doing ia something, and with some 
loving ' guile,' 1 caught 8. R. into my net. I talked and 
read to her Inceesantly, and brought home so many troths 
to her conscience, that I feel persuaded they must make an 
impreiaion. Yet, alas ! the instability and the weakness of 
tile human heart .' She stumbled at the oiTence of the 
croBs, could not bear the scoffs of the wori<!, and 1 was left 

(done " Constance added much more, but the aboive 

extract is sufficient to show that Conatance's views (^ Chri»< 
^an action, however sincere, were of a very limited order ; 
and that from her making herself, at her early years toOi 
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the standard of Christian ohedience and perfection^ there 
is the less prohahility of her views being correct at the 
present moment^ and the less prospect of their hecoming 
more sound as she grows older. But this is not always the 
case ; humility sometimes begins at one age, and some- 
times at another, and we can have no reason to think it is 
not to be attained by any, at any time, who see their for- 
mer errors and mistakes, and resolutely follow truth for 
the future. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



How happy is he born or taught, 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest slcill. 

Sir Henry Wotton, 



Th b next morning, at breakfast, the following comments 
on the party occurred. 

" How surprised I was," said Mary Anne, " to see Mrs. 
Baron have such a long talk with Grace Leslie ; what 
could you be talking of, Grace ?'♦ 

Grace, a little startled at so sudden an appeal, answered, 
" Ob, several things ; really I hardly know what ; talking 
is not a very difficult matter with Mrs. Baron, I should 
think. She seems a very clever woman, and ready to talk 
to any body." 

" There you are wrong, Grace," said Constance ; " she 
is ready to talk only to those she chooses.' 
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" Well, she talked very sensibly and pleasantly to me,** 
said Grace, smiling, '^ so I have every reason to be sat- 
isfied." 

''Ah, I dare say she talked about the lost brooch," 
said Mary Anne, ''or — or — Mr. Taylor's inconsiderate- 
ness, as she called it. J do not half like Mrs. Baron ; I 
think her so very satirical." 

" She is so overbearing," observed Constance ; " every 
body — that is, almost every body — must give way where 
Mrs. Baron deigns to appear.** 

"Every body but a kindred spirit, Constance,** said 
Campbell, good-humouredly. 

" Now that is not fair, Campbell," observed Grace, " be- 
cause if people are really overbearing, it ought to be some 
body's place to set things right; and we ought to be 
thankful to any who take upon themselves the unpleasant 
office." 

" Well then, Grace," said Campbell, '* you shall take it 
upon yourself next time ; and we will send you up a vote 
of thanks afterwards." 

" I ! oh no, not I !'* cried Grace, laughing, " I am no- 
body. People must be judged by their peers, at the least. 
You must set me among children." 

That is a very false principle, Grace," said Constance, 

all are peers ; all are equal, as Christians." 

"But then, Constance," observed Mary Anne, not 
clearly seeing the drift of the argument, " do you think 
Mrs. Baron a Christian V 

" That is nothing to the purpose,'' said Constance ; " if 
I feel that I am a Christian, what does it signify whether 
others are or not ? I must not hide my talent in a napkin ; 
— I must not suffer sin in others." 

" Still, Constance," said her brother, " there is the in- 
junction, ' rebuke not an elder.' " 

" Ah ! there we always differ !" said Constance ; " I 
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isider that clearness of views, and adva 
nesBj give the right of eldership to Christiana. Even un- 
der the Jewish dispensation, ivc read, ' the elder shall 
B aerre the younger.' " 

H "That is not ihe right way of treating the precepts I 
^allade to, Constance, tvhidi are precepts of the gospel, as 
you well know." 

"Of course I do," said Constance, "and also 1 have a 
right to my own view of the matter; I cannot bring my 
conscience under the trammels of another's." 

A Blight interruption occurred here, and the subject was 
dropped. 

" What a disagreeable young man William Taylor is !'" 
said Mary Anne, presently ; '* I think he is worse every 
time I see him. What could you find, Grace, to talk to 
him about, all that time? I thought yeu and he seemed 
very dose ; — don't you think him very disagreeable f" 

" Not exactly disagreeable,'* said Grace, while she en- 
ileavourei! to recall to mind tbe exucC impression he hud 
made upon her; "tiot entirely disagreeable; though I 
know what you mean, Mary Anne ; at the same time, I 
thought hitn very clever and amusing, though 1 was sur- 
prised that he was the son of a religious man, like Mr. 
Taylor." 

" Oh, I don't think much of that," said Mary Anne; 
" religious people, as I said the other day, generally liave 
irreligious children; hut he is so compUmentary and disa- 
greeable." 

" Complimentary !" cried Grace, surprised, " that is tlie 
last thing I should have said 1 I thought him very hard 
upon every body ; too much so if he was always in earnest." 
" Oh, then he did not take to you, 1 dare say," observed 
Mary Anne ; " he is so complimentary to all of us, that we 
cannot bear the sight of him !" 

" Why, Grace," continued Constance, " though I was 
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not attending to any thing goitig on, I could not help hear- 
ing hie compIimentG to you, betbre every bmly at the 
piano ! — Surely those were compliments !" 

" Oh, if you call those compliments," said Grace, "■ I 
know what you mean. I had noc observed it; — all that is 

" Well, it is a very stupid jest," said Constance, " to 
tell a womafi that the whole room owes her a debt of grati- 
tude for playing a tune, or sometliing of that sort." 

" You were so engrossed by your patchwork, Constance," 
said Campbell, " that I do not wonder at your not hearing 
correctly at that (lietance what actually passed " 

" I was not engrossed by my patchwork, Campbell," 
said Constance, interrupting her brother ; " ray thoughts 
are always free, though my fingers are employed." 

" 1 am sure, Constance, I felt it almost a shame to be 
idle," said Grace, " while you were so hard at work." 

" That is a silly speech, Grace," said Constance, " and 
not very sincere, for you could have helped any moment if 
you had pleased." 

" Well, I said — almost," said Grace, more gravely ; 
" but, as it happened, I felt do disposition to offer to help 

"And why not?" asked Constance. 
" Why really I quite wondered at you," said Grace, 
laughing ; " how could you choose that time for such 

"Why not?" asked Constance; "we ought never to 
spend an unproiitahle hour." 

" But if you must work, which it was all very well to do 
if jou chose," said Grace, " why did you not take up your 
favourite bobbin or knitting, which would have maiie no 
show or talk, and which you could have got on with with- 
out any body observing it," 

Grace Epoke in a bright rallying tone. There was a 
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little pftiise. Constance perhaps, from wliat we liave seen 
of her private thoughls, did not like what she considered 
a great act of self-denial to be treated in lliis way. " The 
fact isj Grace," said she, "you fear Christian strictness, 
and have not strength of mind to bear the jeers of the 

Grace found she must be a iittle more serious than she 
bad intended, and with a raised colour exclaimed ear- 
nestly, " Oh, no, indeed, Constance, if 1 thought it right, 
I think — I am sure — I would do the same." 

" WliHt ! in yourfairy-lookirigdreBS, Grace!" said Camp- 
bell, laughing ; " what ! sit down by Constance's side and 
Eet to work at her rags, with aU of us looking on and draw- 
ing contrasts !" 

" Yes, if I thought It right," persisted Grace. 

" Then jou mean to say I was not right, I suppose," 
said Constance. 

" Oh, no, I did not," said Grace ; " if you thought it 
right and proper, I should never think of preventing you ; 
only I cannot help laughing a little at the idea." 

Constance was a good deal "vexed at this matter-of-fact 
style of treatment, and continued, " And 1 suppose you 
say my dress is wrong, and I ought to put on what Camp- 
bell chooses 1o call fairy-like tbings." 

" Oh, no, indeed," said Grace, " I am sure you are quite 
right to dress as you do, if you like it, and if nobody about 
you objects to it ; only, you know, / could not do as you 
do, 1 should feel quite affected and unnatural; and," added 
she, laughing, " I should be always tliinking of myself, 
and fancying people were making remarks upon me." 

Constance evidently disliked Grace's observations, but 
did nut reply. Her mother took up Grace's words, com- 
mended her sentiments, and wislied that Constance — tn- 
ihat all her daughters — would take example by Grace, 
ahe remarked, certainly looked very nice lost night; 
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*' Nothing was prettier for a young lady than white mus- 
lin," &c. &c. 

Grace had not at all expected this turn to be given to 
the conversation^ and felt vexed that she had allowed her- 
self to be drawn into a talk, that had assumed something of 
a personal nature. She had been speaking in simplicity 
and with the utmost good humour, and was not aware that 
the subjects were as serious in the family^ as she afterwards 
suspected they might be. Grace often erred in this man- 
ner. To do her justice on one portion of this conversa- 
tion, it is necessary to relate a part of her discourse with 
the above-mentioned Mr. William Taylor. He sat next 
her at dinner^ and rapidly entered into conversation on va- 
rious subjects. When Mary Anne entered and took her 
seat at the table, he spoke a few words serio-comic to 
Grace, on their friend's late attack of hysterics. Grace 
could not quite understand in what humour he spoke. He 
went on in a grave tone, **Are ^ou often afflicted with 
such attacks. Miss Leslie }" 

Grace replied in the negative. 

" But then I imagine," said her companion, " you do 
not possess the amiable Quixotism of our friend ; self-indul- 
gence escapes all suffering of a romantic character." 

" I do not think that exactly," said Grace. 

" Not !" exclaimed he, " where are your proofs ?" 

*' The school of sentimentalists," replied Grace ; " I 
should have thought there was no doubt of self-indulgence 
and suffering occurring together there." 

" Very true,*' said the young gentleman, " and doubtless 
the present is a case in point." 

*' The present !" exclaimed Grace, " I was talking of no 
particular instance." 

" But I was," returned the other ; " I was imagining 
that you, not being endowed with the self-denial of our 
Mary Anne, escape her peculiar sensitive feelings." 
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Grace felt at a loss for au aiiBwer, i>o ainbigooua was the 
of tlie speaker ; alie said lioweveTj " We oujiht dnaya 
to be glad lo escape Buttering, I supiwae." 

"Yes, and tlie witnessing it, / Bupposej" added Mr. 
Taylor, drily. Presendy he continued, " Are you religious, 
Misa Leslie?" 

Perhaps the speaker was as doubtful as the listener as to 
the tone of this enquiry. He thought it might as well 
take its chance. 

Grace fell very much annoyed ; " Really I do not under- 
stand you," said she. 

Oh, 1 thought you eeenied a, young lady who under- 
stands every thing!— Well, then, in other words, do you 
ik all tlie Duffs do and say Tight ?" 

to know so much more about me than I do 

myself," said Grace, smiling, " that I shall depute you lo 

h questions for jtic," 

" WeW, then, I should say by that reply that you are not 

religious," returned the young gentleman ; " and as I am 

not, I have no scruple in cutting up our good iiiends." 

He then went on, making very strong remarks on Mary 
Anne's conduct — "exposure," as he called it — bringing in 
Constance, and the aSair of the lost brooch, which was 
much talked about, he said. Grace never felt more awk- 
wardly situated in her hfe, but constandy replied to his 
remarks, and at last succeeded in bringing the subject to 
generals, which ended in a really serious discussion. 

On the gentlemen's entrance after dinner, this young 
Mr. Taylor came up to Grace, and began rallying her on 
her defence of religious people iu general, and of the Duffs 
ui particular ; bade her look al Constance and her chaos of 
Tags, lie said he had been calling her Cinderella, and 
made out wonderful similitudes, but that his remarks had 
been graciously received, for tiiat Cinderella in the 
iry world, and Cinderella in the religious world, were 
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Dot of the same mould of meekness under persecation. 
Afterwards, when Miss RoUes deserted Constance^ he at- 
tacked Grace on her own want of generosity^ gravely 
putting it at last to her sense of duty, to go and seat her- 
self by Constance, and assist her. " If you think it right," 
said . he, *' what argument can you have against it ? Your 
refusal can be nothing but fear — ^fear of a room full like 
this." 

*• If you had come in a little earlier," said Grace, *^ you 
would have had the satisfaction of seeing me employed just 
as you wish." 

*' Oh, that I had had that inexpressible gratification !** 
cried the young gentleman ; " but why not now ? why 
discontinue an employment so elegant^ and so congenial to 
the benevolences of a lady's nature ?" 

Finding Grace made no reply, he added, " It must be 
fear — fear of the remarks of the gentlemen, not the ladies 
of the party. I take shame to myself for the share I have 
in disturbing so much charity and so much goodness." 

" No, it is not fear," said Grace. 

'' Then why do you not sit down again ?" asked her 
questioner. 

I was not sitting down," replied Grace. 
Ah ! I see you can split facts as well as hairs," re- 
turned the other, alluding to their dinner conversation. 
'' However, why do you not now assist Constance ?" 

Grace had avoided giving her opinion hitherto, but 
seemed now compelled to reply, and answered, almost me- 
chanically, ^'Because it does not seem to me the proper 
time to do so." 

'^ Oh, then you do think her wrong after all," cried Mr. 
Taylor, with an expression of sly triumph. 

'^ I did not say that," returned Grace, " I only mean 
that I should not be right to do the same." 

" Oh, I see you can split hairs as well as facts," again 
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remarked he; "I am no logician, only s plain-spokea 
man. My mind it of that unrcfiiied class, ichich cannot 
see that what is improper for one young lady to do, is pro- 
per for snoiUer." 

"That is very speciDus," said Grace, "but many cir- 
curosiances mnst make a difference ; — difFercnce of clrnrac- 
ter alone a most important one." 

" But Constance wants all characters to be onCj that is, 
her own," said he. 

" You are talking to me, and not to ConstBiice," replied 
Grace, amiling; " 1 dare say she will explain her opinions 
to you readily, if you wish it." 

" No, no," said he, " 1 have s due respect for that heap 
of tracts; besides, wiien I go to Constance, I put ray best 
foot fureinofit, btuI 1 have no tnitid to be so very good now. 
Tun have exhausted mc in that line, for the evening." 

Grace did not like this allusion to the grave conversation 
they had had at dinner. Mr. Taylor perceived it, rallied 
her upon it, and went on in the same strain. 

n extract from a letter of 



" Yesterday was the dinner-party. I have nut been 

to many, but certainly I do not find them dull, at most 
people say ; I enjoy so much seeing new persons and dif- 
ferent persons. There were eighteen at dinner, and some 
more in the evening. Poor Mary Anne had got into one 
of her ' scrapes.' I pitied her a good deal, and really did 
not envy her at all, so I hope, mamma, you wih be satis- 
fied that I am growing very prtidentj — but it was not a 
scrape I fancied at all. (Here she gave a slight outhne of 
the affair, and continued) — I think Mr. Taylor was very 
bard upon poor Mary Atme ; lie does not seem to enter 
quickly into people's feelings, for I saw at once that she 
was Tery much distressed and annoyed, when he went oti 
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preBsing her; but then I know het very well now, and I 
think Mr. Taylor, who is so good and liinJ, though he has 
known the family bo long, may he deceiteii, like othere, by 
Mary Anne's height and very womanly appearance, and 
may forget she is as young as she is; for she is, in mind 
and character, much younger than she looks, and much 
younger than Constance. I am very glad I have seen so 
much of Mary Anne, in our paintings li^ether. We have 
very nice quiet talks of a morning, and I like her so very 
much for being £o anxious to talk on serious subjects ; I 
know she wishes to do me good, and 1 bdi obliged to ber 
for it. She has a great deal of siniplicity, and though she 
cannot enter into my way of thinking, 1 believe she under- 
stands me rather better than she did. I have often thought 
lately of your saying that ! puzzled people, but whenever 
I try, to try and be plainer, as I think, I make matters 

worse and worse ; — it is very odd." " My most novel 

talk was with a son of Mr. Taylor's— Mr. William Taylor. 
He is very clever, and full of odd thoughts— rather too 
odd sometimes. They wish him to he a clergyman, but 
he does not like it, and I cannot think be seems serious 
enough for it; — indeed, I wondered to see one of a reli- 
giouB family so little serious, or, I should rather say, so 
light upon all serious subjects. He asked me if 1 thought 
him fit for a clergyman, and I was obliged to tell him — no. 
He asked me in a very off-hand manner, but afterwards 
went on to talk much more gravely ; so gravely, that I 
know if the DuSTs had beard him at that time, they would 
have thought he promised very well; but it did not quite 
please me, even then, it seemed eo much talk. Yet I 
could not help pitying his situation, which it seems very 
absurd to say, when he has Euch excellent parents ; but 
there appears a want of confidence between him and them, 
qnite painful to see. Was it not strange that he should 
stranger all thls.^ What I thought almost more 
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strange was, his going on to discuss and criticise the Du% 
and all their doingB; he began partly in jest, but nent on 
seriously ; though he is so intlnnate, knowing them from 
childhood, that he calls them by their Christian names. He 
alluded to Mary Anne's affiur, and said things of her and 
her behaviour 1 was quite ashamed to bear, because I was 
obliged to confess to myself that there nas truth in what 
he said. The worst thing he said was, to ask me what sort 
of religion that could be which made its prufessars con- 
temptible. 1 knew wlmt he meant, and was very glad to 
talk of other tbiiigs, but he would not leave me alone. 
After dinner, he again came to me, and pointed out Con- 
stance and her tags — as he called her patchwork. Ue 
wanted to make me laugh at Constance, but I did not 
choose to do so, and talked quite gravely, though 1 could 
laugh with Constance herself about it. He tried all ways 
to make me laugh, and almost dared me to join her. All 
the evening, 1 had rather have done so than any thing else ; 
I cannot tell you how I longed to take out my thimble and 
sit down, and how I wished that I could have felt it right 
to do so seriously ; yet Constance and I should never agree 
about the mode of doing such things. She is so httle used 
to needle-work tliat she makes a much greater show about 
it tlian necessary; she eertatnlj is not a good manager 
in these reepecls, and often makes me laugh at her. 1 
suppose you know the Wards are to send for me on Mon- 
day ; and as Ellen is to join us at Fuiham the next day, 1 
shall not write to her. Perhaps we shall drive into Lon> 
don to meet her, and if so, perhaps J may be able to coll 
on poor Fanny, as she wishes it, except you tell me you do 
not wish nic to do so " 

This letter contained much more, but the extracts are 
sufficient, and complete the events of the partf already de- 
tailed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



I never nursed a dear gazelle. 
To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well. 
And love me, it was sure to die ! 

Moore. 



Fanny's affairs have been too long neglected; and the 
reader must now be requested to recall the state of matters 
in that quarter to his mind. 

The day after Grace heard the news at Ringtown^ let- 
ters were despatched by the Miss Duffs, to Fanny, Emily, 
and Ellen, containing the history of Mr. Guppy, alias 
Obadiah Boodle, as far as known. It appeared to be a 
piece of news they delighted to have to spread, and evi- 
dently they did not realize Fanny's feeling any especial 
concern in any part of the news. Constance, indeed, 
made more than one slight allusion, in rather a myste- 
rious manner, on the mention of his intended marriage 
with the widow Grange, and insinuated some measures 
she had in prospect; but, as will be seen, these had no 
reference to Fanny. And now, what were Fanny's views 
and feelings on the subject ? Would she be angry and in- 
dignant at the Obadiah Boodle who was about to marry 
widow Grange ? or would she be absorbed in the memory 
of Osmond, her deliverer in the walls of Battle Abbey ? 
The best, indeed the only mode of properly replying to 
this question is, to transport ourselves to Lady Minette's 
drawing-room, in Mount-street, and witness Fanny's recep- 
tion of her sisters' letters, and the events and feelings sub- 
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Bequent tLereon. Laify Minette was oul, making prepara- 
tionH for a Biiiall party, thougl) she rarely ever gave any 
out of the Loiulon season, which hud been, in her opinion, 
now some time past. Fanny was quite alone when the 
letter was bruuglit to her ; she sought first for one from 
Grace, wliich she juilged would interest her more tlian any 
from her sisters ; finding none, she had recourse Hrst to 
Mary Anne's, since she tliought Constance's, as probably 
being what she called "a Eermon," would keep. The 
news was cDinnmiiicated by Mary Anne very concisely. 
She wrote ;— 

Thursday. 
Dear Fanny, 

Grace Leslie has heard such things at Hing- 
<io not like you not to hear inimedialely. Mr. 
Guppy is Lady Minetle's liad nephew that was, Obadiah 
itooille, and he is gone down to Cheltenham to be married 
to that woman — the widow Grange, the cheeeemonger'a 
widow. 7'his was his " important buEincss," that took 
hiin away from HastinRs ! I found it out; — you know 1 
said he was going to bu married. I did laugh when I 
heard it all ; but I am not at all angry, though Constance h 
rather. I think he would ha»e chosen differently; but no 
doubt money is his excuse, — and a temptation even to 
converted characters ; still 1 think I had rather be mar- 
ried, without money, than have money without being mar- 
ried (to a person 1 love, I mean.) But men do not judge 
like women ; they are always bad and selfish — indeed so 



This extract is sufficient. Fanny did not get near so 
far— at least, not with any comprehension of the sense ; 
she was only seeking for some more intelligence. Finding 
none, she tore open Constance's letter, where she found 
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the substance the same ; nothing farther^ but more serious 
remarks on the evils of the world's influence^ and kind ex- 
cuses for the individual in question. There were also the 
mysterious hints already alluded to. At firsts Fanny had 
doubted Mary Anne's accuracy^ but she could do so no 
more. Constance's letter was also too circumstantial^ to al- 
low of the possibility of a mistake. Constance had detailed 
the whole of Jessie's affair^ and the mode in which Grace 
had heard the news about their Hastings friend^ and, in- 
deed^ had Fanny still been able to doubt^ the initials on the 
handkerchief; which she now took out of a small pocket 
case^ and laid before her> were> to her mind^ perfect con- 
firmation. She knew also too well the connexion at Ring- 
town^ and remembered the cause which carried Grace 
there before she had read all Constance's letter^ which 
fully detailed this> as well as the continuation of Jessie's 
affair. She was in an indescribable excitement and sus- 
pense> even in spite of all. Her first angry impulse was 
against Grace. " Why did she not write, and tell her all 
as she had heard it ? Why let her sisters wound her deeper 
and deeper^ by their rough mode of treating such intelli- 
gence ?" Next, she was angry with Lady Minette. '' Why 
did she go out just then ? She perhaps could contradict this 
news of the nephew." Poor Fanny, in her change of cir- 
cumstances, forgot how rejoiced she had been to be left 
alone to her own thoughts, when Lady Minette went out 
about an hour after breakfast. She first walked about 
the room, then all over the house, in a restless agitation, 
which no power of her own seemed equal to controul. At 
last. Lady Minette carae in. Fanny flew to the head of 
the stairs, and heard her giving orders to the servant about 
some plovers' eggs, which she had brought home in her 
basket ; also, sending sundry long messages by him to the 
cook, and finally annulling them all, by saying she would 
presently speak to Cook herself. After this. Lady Minette 
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proceeded to ascend the stairs alowlj— more slowly, Fanny 
thought, [ban any person ever did before. Fsony had, du- 
ring this colloquy, about a dozen times retreated into the 
drawing-room, and as often returned, and now, on Lady 
Minette turning the corner of the slslrs, she once more 
passed into the room, standing ready to speak. " Oh, dear. 
Lady Minette !" cried she, " do you know what has become 
of that nephew of yours — Ohadlah Boodle ?" 

" What has become ! what has become ! No ; what ?" 
asked Lady Minette, getting to a seat. 

" Oh, I do not know any thing for certain," said Fanny ; 
" I want to know what you know." 

" My dear child," cried the lady, " you frighten me ! 
You look EO alarmed and pale, I tliought you had heard 
bad news. Why, Fanny, I am quite pleased, my dear, to 
cee you so interested in my nephews ; generally, you care 
nothing about them. Why, nny dear girl," continued she, 
recollecting herself, " the last I heard of him, a good-for' 
nothing fellow, the last was rather good news, if true ; but 
1 am afraid it was a fib irom beginning to end; ah, he is 
a Ead fellow for that !" 

" But, dear Lady Minette, what was it }" asked Fanny, 
trying to quiet her impatience. 

" Oh, my dear," replied Lady Minette, gelling Fanny to 
help her to unfasten her bonnet and shawl, " why, why, 
they said, and be said, he was going to marry that rich 
widow Grange. He has been on and off ever so long, and I 
gave it up ; but a fortni^^-ht ago — Oh, my dear girl ! you 
will choke me — a fortnight ago I hail a letter from Chel- 
tenham, telling me he was there courting a young beauty, 
without money; this you know, my dear, would never do, 
EO I wrote immediately, and desired him that moment to 
break with her, and make up to the wirlow again. He 
cannot aSbrd to marry to please himself, you know, my 
dear ; and to lose such a prize too. A milhon is not 
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thrown at the feet oi ererj joong man ! As I told him^ he 
was nngratefol to providence." 

'* Ob, Lad? Mioette !** exclauned poor Fanny. 

"Ah, my dear ! you are yoong," replied Lady Minette, 
co mp a ss ionately, '* bat when yoa bare seen a little of life, 
joa will understand it is the best thing be coold do, and a 
great rdief to me; he is always coming upon me for 
money, which, my dear, is all to your disadvantage. She 
is not beantifal or yoong certainly, that is, not young to 
him, for she is turned of fifty ; but if he has the youths 
she has the money. All things are equal in this world.** 

Poor Fanny ! she did not benefit by Lady Minette's 
moral maxims, she could at that moment feel nothing bat 
a cold death-blow to her early youth's first hope and trust. 
How could she longer doubt ? 

Lady Minette was struck by Fanny's sudden silence and 
diange of manner, and looking in her face, enquired, 
'' But what made you ask me just now ?" ^ 

Fanny had no power of choosing any line of conduct, or 
caring what she said or did not say ; she was like a reed 
shaken by the wind, her course of action and even feeling 
depended on the mode she was treated at the moment. 
She had not shed a tear, but she looked unusually flushed 
and excited ; and on Lady Minette turning to get a better 
view of her, and kindly exclaiming, " My dear girl !" 
poor Fanny burst into tears. 

*' What is all this, ray dear child ! you must not give 
way to such fits — you will quite unhinge me — I am not as 
strong as I used to be ; here, take ray salts." 

*'Oh, no, thank you," cried Fanny, putting them 
aside, almost ready to laugh hysterically at the sight of 
Lady Minette's bottle, whose contents were not famed for 
being overpowering ; " Read this letter," continued she, 
giving Mary Anne's letter to her anxious friend. 
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" Oh, I cannot read ! you know, my dear, the dazzling 
I suffer from — you read," said the lady. 

" No, no, I cannot," cried Fanny energetically, — ^' you 
read those few lines !" 

The language of passion can seldom be withstood. Lady 
Minette really alarmed, managed, with the help of her eye- 
glass, to gather up the piece of news, and when she had 
entirely digested it, she said coolly, " So this is all ! that 
young Guppy, no other than my nephew Ob Humph." 

If Fanny had possessed more sense of the absurd, most 
probably Lady Minette's manner and tone would have 
brought on an hysterical fit of laughing. As it was, she 
felt angry at Lady Minette*s want of sympathy, and at 
herself for expecting any thing else. The feeling however 
stopped her tears. 

" Well," presently continued the lady ; " well, I can't 
say I'm sorry ; that young fellow had a great deal too much 
of your thoughts, Fanny, I saw it very clear, — very clear — 
though I don't always tell my thoughts. The use of an 
old head — I mean an older head — my dear, is to help the 
young. You don't know the world, my dear. You must 
not be taken by every gay jackdaw that comes. Ah, my 
dear girl, they'll all tell you fast enough fine stories of their 
love, but its money they want, depend upon it. If he 
could have got my money and you into the bargain, a sly 
fellow, it would have done pretty well; but the widow 
Grange is a greater prize than both. Well, I only hope 
he may get her after all. Those rich widows give them- 
selves fine airs. You know what the play-book says, 

* For of evils untold 

In this world, there are three, 
The sting of a tongue, and the sting of a bee, 

And the sting of a widow with gold.' " 
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Fanny's spirits could in no way chime in with Ladj 
Miaette'e thoughts and reflections, and she reroained silent. 

" Come, cheer up, Fanny," continued this lady, in her 
Idndiiess, " cheer up ; only think of your taking such a 
fancy to my own nephew Ob, whom you would not look at 
when I wanted you. Ah ! you dont remember that 1 
and perhaps you don't know thai you might have had him 
then. Why, I declare, Fanny, it's as good as a play, and 
quite an example of the old saying, 

' She that will not, when she may, 
When Bhe will, she shall have nay !' 

Well, there are strange things in this world every day. 
But, my dear, 1 don't tbink you will break your heart fur 
an Obadiah 1 \V'hy, Fanny, tlial is the use of a. little ro- 
mance and philosophy, lo bring them to your aid in a time 
of need. Ah, my dear girl, in a few years you will know 
what love and all that silly nonsense is made of I It all 
does very well for young folks before marriage, but we 
sober married people know well enough we can't Uve upon 
love. You know tlie soug says, 

' Not even love can live on flowers.' 

No, no ; depend upon it, money is the only thing in this 
world worth thinking of. This world's goods do not last 
long, it is true," added the lady, in a lone of reflection, "but 
money is the only one tliat lasts at all, as the song says, 

' Gold alone is worth the sinning. 
Gold alone is worth the winning.' 

Ah, we are poor weak mortals, but we may as well try to 
live without food as without money. Yet you know we 
can live very well without romance, and all those feelings." 
Finding Fanny did not at all responil to her sentimeuts, 
the good lady tried another strain " Ah, my dear ! you 



think, I dare say," said she, " that I do not undentand 
your feelings. ' Ah, she is an old woman,' say you — 'old, 
that is, to me, and she does not know what it is lo love.' 
But, my dear, you are wrong lliere, and now I'll just tell 
you a story of myself. When I was a silly tiling like you, 
I heard some verses of a young man's, to his mother ; 
— such verses ! you know 1 was of a literary turn, always 
fond of poetry, and these lines quite captivated me. 1 
always wished to marry a poet, and here was one just to 
my mind ; ' If he writes such verses to his mother,' thought 
I, 'what will he write lo his love!" so I fell in love as fast as 
ever I could, and I got introduced lo my poet. Well, he 
was romantic too, and very much pleased that a young lady 
ehauld admire his verses so proiligiously, and he ready to 
marry him beside ; and so we were quite secret lovers, 
and nobody knew any thing about it hut ourselves. After 
a time he never came, and I began to be as dieconsolate as 
you. I moped about and sat by myself, and looped up my 
curtain at night to gaze at the moon, and Ustened to the 
owls hooting till I fell asleep. So I was pining away, till 
one day I found the cause of his desertion. Well, what 
do you think P the poet 1 had so much admired was a 
regular toper, and there lie sat with a set of low men 
drinking, instead of coming talking poetry to me. The 
end was, that in six months he bad drank himself to death, 
and he broke tbe mother's heart to whom lie used to write 
such beautiful verses. I was not so nice then about peo- 
ple's doings as I am now ; but his preferring beer to me, 
for it was beer he drank, cured me of love and poetry for 
ever, and was the beginning of my seeing the world as it 
really is. So now, my dear girl, put all these things 
togcliter, and don't go on moping aa if there was nothing 
but misery for you." 

After a time Fanny rallied a little, more from her feel- 
ings being somewhat on the stretch, and from having 
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thought of a mode of comfort, than from any she derived 
from the sympathy of her adopted parent. She resolved 
to write to Grace, and endeavour to get her to call in 
Mount-street ; she had not much plan, but a talk with 
Grace seemed the only thing for the present worth living 
for. She accordingly wrote ; 

'^ Oh, Grace, dear Grace, why did you not write to me ? 
I do feel that unkind ; you are not going to desert me like 
the rest, are you ? I am a most unfortunate creature ; I 
never fix my affections on any object, but it withers from 
my sight and melts away like wax. I should not care if 
they died, but this living death of the affections is beyond 
all suffering. It was the same, you know, with Isabella 
"Ward, to whom still my heart turns with the affection of 
early days. 

' For the heart that once truly loved never forgets.' 

It is a most extraordinary coincidence that the same day 
her infant is christened, should bring me this unhappy 
news. She always said that I should be godmother to her 
eldest child, as well as her bridesmaid, and you see how 
she has performed her promises ! It is also another most 
extraordinary coincidence, that the very first day I saw 
him, or rather that I did not see him, for I would not look 
up, I was reading that beautiful passage for the first time — 

* 'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away.' 

So it is with him ; but how much worse than with Isa- 
bella ! Yet I do not blame him so much ; I know he loves 
^e best, and that is a solace to my heart that I would not 
' worlds part with. There is only one thing that would 
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better satisfy me, and that is that he would tell it me him- 
self, though I am quite sure of it without being told. I 
am sure she is a frightful, ugly, ill-tempered old creature, 
and that is the greatest of comforts for me ; if there was 
any chance of her being young or pretty, or clever or agree- 
able, I do not think I could bear it. Oh, how I pity hirti ! 
I know he wants money to pay his debts ; he told me of 
his large debts, and he has such an honourable heart, he 
sacrifices himself and his affections ; and he is too diffident 
to suspect that I care for him at all. Oh, that he knew 
it ! Oh, Grace, this is my torment ; he is sacrificing him- 
self, and nobody will stop him ; I want to stop him, and I 
want you to tell me how. I must see you; — you must 
come. If you do not come or write, I must send him a 
letter, for I cannot live many days in the state I am in. 
I know you cannot do as you please now, but the Wards 
are good-natured ; — will they not bring you on Monday ? 
Lady Minette wishes it very much, for she sees my state 
is beyond her powers of management. She has a great 
opinion of you, from what I have told her, and would do 
any thing for you to ' make me reasonable,' as she says. 
But I know you will think only of your unhappy friend, 
and will come through fire and water to help me. Write 
to me, dear Grace ; 1 cannot sleep, I cannot eat, nor sit 
still, nor think ; I do not know what will become of me. 
Pray come on Monday. 

Ever yours, F. D. 
Friday. 

" If I were not too engrossed with my own troubles, I 
should feel for your pretty attendant, Jessie. I do think 
Constance has no feeling ; her letter to me was worse than 
Mary Anne's." 

Before Grace received this letter, she had written a few 
lines to Fanny. She felt it difficult, for the reasons before 
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Idod, she Eat donn and did the beat she could. Her not 
was us follows : — 

Thursday. 
Dear Faiinj, 

I did not know that your sisters had written to 
day till after their letters were gone ; yet perhaps I should 
have been afraid lo add a line, since it seemed their place 
to make jou acquaioled first with news so uncomfortable. 
We must all think thai, though we here (JifFer as to the de- 
gree. I hardly know, dear Fanny, what you will say (o it 
all, but I fear you will be more troubled than 1 wish jou 
ever to be. How 1 wish you could look upon this thing as 
1 do ! but I know you cannot, and I know you must suf- 
fer according Ut the high opinion you had formed. I have 
been thinking of you a great deal, though I am obliged to 
think and do a great deal for poor Jessie. I miss mamma 
so much in every thing ; I want her now more than e»er 
in my life; she would tell you exactly what to do, and 
what to think, and make all your troubles seem less. I 
sometimes think you will write to me, but I had rather 

Mast affectionately yours, G. L. 

In writing this letter, Grace had feelings at erery word 
which held her back. First, she feared she was doing 
wrong towards Lady Minelte and Fanny's family, 
assuming that Fanny had any individual concern in ti 
denouement concerning Mr. Guppy ; and secondly, she 
doubted whether Fanny herself would be in a frame t< 
receive sympathy of this order. In all this she wanted 
her mamma's counsel ; but, as has been said, she did the 
best she could. She was in some measure relieved, though 
a good deal shocked, on the receipt of Fanny's letter ; she 
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the ]>a&sages that seemed to her so wrong, ovef and 
^ain, scarcely helieving her senECa. " Is it," thought 
wrong, or is it that 1 understand nothing 
about aff&ira of this sort, or that they make Euch r change 
in [jeopie's feeliogs. Shall 1 ever think eo ! Shall 1 ever 
Still love a man, who has behaved in such a way ! Oh, no, 
quite impossible ! I baTe no one to ask, but I fed sure, 
te sure, that Fanny is wrong." 
Grace had a great deal to do. She received Fannys let- 
ter on Saturday morning ; that day she was trying to make 
up to Mary Anne for the liijiderance of the day before, and 
hastening to get through the task of painting they had set 
themsejvea ; but she Uiought nothing could he more Im- 
portant than answering such a. letter as Fanny's, and com- 
plying with a request so urged. She would not be alarmed 
by tile difficulties of the task, but wrote aa she thought and 
felt. To do this also seemed the only atonemeiit she could 
make to Fanny's family, for receiving letters from an indi- 
Tidual of it, which ehe was conscious she could not show 
with any comfort. She therefore wrote: — 

Saturday. 
Dear Fanny, 

If 1 could but talk to you how happy it would 
! and, indeed, 1 hope to do so on Monday or Tues- 
day; but you know I must he at the disposal of others. At 
I can write ; you must promise me in return that 
you will not write, or take any step in this affair, without Cell- 
ing me first. Indeed, Fanny, if you do, I cannot write to 
you again, for I know it would not be right for you to act 
in any way. I think perhaps you will see this, and other 
things, when you have a littk time to reflect, and to re- 
cover from the bewilderment you must have been thrown 
into. 1 know you will be vexed with me, but you must 
let me esy that 1 cannot pity any one who hai behaved in 
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such a way, as much as you seem to do. You must ob- 
serve that he knew Mrs. Grange before be knew you, and 
that now he is going immediately to be married to her. If 
he loved you, he had no right to do so ; and if he did not^ 
you have no right to talk as you do. Any way, you see, 
you ouglit not to tliink of him as you do ; and any way, I 
see, he lias acted a very dishonourable and base part. In- 
deed, dear Fanny, I have not words to express my utter 
detestation of the miserable meanness of his behaviour; 
the thought of it makes all amiability and agreeableness 
shrink away to nothing, or less than nothing, in my eyes. 
Now, dear Fanny, I fear I have vexed you, but you must 
let me say what I think, else I cannot write to you at all. 
I know 1 must vex you in some degree by my opinion, be- 
cause you and I never thought exactly the same of him, 
and so our disappointment now is not the same in kind or 
exactly in degree ; but I hope you will still bear with me, 
and remember that the more angry I am with him, the 
more I feel for you. Yet Fanny, you must exert yourself, 
and go on as usual as much as possible, or we shall have 
you quite ill, and you will have to apply to doctors, which. 
I know is your abhorrence, and I do not think you like Mr. 
Petty much better than the Hastings one. Now do mind 
what I say till I see you on Monday or Tuesday, I hope. 

Ever affectionately yours, G. L. 

If Grace had studied, she could not have written a letter 
more likely to have an effect upon Fanny than this. It is 
true Fanny was chafed and agitated at the part that re- 
flected so much upon Mr. Guppy, and she would not have 
borne the same from any one but Grace. Grace however 
had been consistent throughout ; and what was a very great 
point with Fanny, she had always allowed Mr. Guppy 's 
personal attractions, and his pointed, though not public de- 
votion to Fanny herself. Besides this, by the time Fanny 
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received this letter, which was Saturday eveniDg, she had 
become so exhausted physically, aod bo subdued mentally, 
that she was like a child, readj to be guided and led by 
the first hand in which she felt the slightest confidence. 
But it was the last part of Grace's letter which contained 
the strongest virtue of persuasion. Fanny did feel weak 
and ill enough to find it very uncomfortable and incon- 
venient. She bad no wish at all to be laid up, when it 
came to the point, even for Osmond's sake ; and the idea of 
Mr. Petty, who was Lady Minette's prime counsellor, as 
well as apothecary, was almost enough to frighten her well 
at any time. Again, the cool matter-of-fact manner in 
which Grace regarded Mr. Gupfiy's conduct, had its eSect, 
especially on a second and tliiril reading. Lastly, if Grace 
was not sympathetic, who else would be ! Fanny had never 
yet arrived at ephemeral confidants among her acquaint- 
ances, and if she had, she possessed Just sense enough of the 
absurd, or perhaps more properly — sense enough — to per- 
ceive, that she would form but a. sorry rival in romance to 
the well known widow Grange, the cheesemonger's relict. 
It must however he confessed that this idea was first started 
by Lady Minette. StiU Fanny was by no means conscious 
that her sorrow was taking any new form ; the only change 
she was aware of — if she observed even that — was, that she 
partook of Lady iSIinette's tempting little supper in a man- 
ner quite unusual with her, if not unprecedented ; and that 
si'ter taking a really substantial meal, which she had not 
done for several days, entirely worn out and wearied, she 
fell asleep as soon as she kid her head on the pillow, and 
wake the next morning till an unusually late hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



The day of trial's txt, nor any fear 

Lest day of trial should be put off here ; 

Causes but seldom for delay can call, 

In courts where forms are few, fees none at all. 

ChurchiU. 

The Monday morning came at last, ^rhich was to bring 
Emily to Winterton, and very highly was Grace's expect- 
ation raised. She scarcely knew herself wherefore, or on 
what side of the question. Whether Emily had it in her 
power to clear Jessie from the charges concerning the night 
of the nocturnal noises, or whether she had proof of the 
actual fate of the coral brooch, or whether all Grace's hopes 
were mere fancies without any foundation at all, she could 
not herself decide. Still, the more she considered all tlie 
minute circumstances, and Emily's conduct in the affair, the 
more she believed that there was sure ground for her Fan- 
guine thoughts. Emily, it is true, in her letter, dwelt en- 
tirely on the evidence of the first charge, and said not a word 
on the brooch. She did not even answer or notice some 
queries and remarks which Grace had hastily thrown out, in 
her letter from Ringtown ; and though this was singular, it 
rather confirmed Grace than otherwise, in the persuasion 
that Emily had good news to communicate, but that there 
was some reason that made it advisable not to speak at 
that moment. Again and again she went over the same 
ground. — Perhaps Emily had made some ingenious induc- 
tion, from the fact of the false dates, and perhaps she was 
desirous of consulting George, in order to be sure of her 
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grounds upon this or other painta, before slie exposed her 
pleas. The more she coniiJered this possibility, the more 
probable and satisfactory it became. Grace, also, in her 
satiguineoess, made an act of Emily's,— that of writing to 
Mary Anne, in reply to the news the latter bad sent con- 
cerning Mr. Guppy, with not a line to berselt', or even 
a message — another confirmation of her hopes. Emily 
merely wrote : — " My love to all of you and Grace." 

" All," thought Grace, " how mischievous and sly Emily 
fell when she wrote that — ' and Grace,' X hope I shall 
punish her for this piece of impertinence." 

Yet, after all, there might be nothing to pimish poor 
Emily for, but Grace's owu sanguine views, and all might 
have to be begun again. 

This suspense, however, did not by any means blunt the 
eilge of Grace's keen eitpectations, and she was glad tliat 
very many little parting of&ces she had undertaken for 
most of the individuals of the family with whom she had 
been staying, engageil her sufBciently to keep her from a 
harassing excitement, which utherwise might have entirely 
possessed her. One o'clock caroiC in due time. Grace had 
juat finished her last task — transcribing some receipts from 
a new cookery book into Mrs. Duff's private collection, 
and was replacing the book — when Charlotte said, " Here 
is a carriage, very like the Wards', only it is coming the 
London road, and it has a great package or hamper out- 
side; — how strange it Itxiks, for them !" 

" Oh, they would never drive about wiili such a. fright- 
ful thing as that," said Mary Anne, going to llie window; 
" they are so particular." 

" Except," continued Constance, " it is a basket of fiih 
they have brought from Hastings, for mamma; but it Is 
covered up — one cannot see what it is !" 

" Fish, Constance !" exclaimed Mary Anne, " how ridi- 
cuious you are; I should have thought it Fanny ! Nice 
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sort of fish it would be at this season^ caught on Thursday 
or Friday, and travelling, this hot weather !" 

" Well, I see it is squarer than a hamper, now they are 
nearer,** said Constance. 

Grace felt almost stunned, as a thought flashed across 
her mind, and as she caught a ghmpse of the package 
which excited so much interest. 

The next moment the carriage stopped at the door, for 
the gates had been set ready open by Charlotte's manage- 
ment, as usually, there was much delay in finding the 
key and admitting a carriage. Charlotte, in fact, was as 
desirous of her cousin's visit as Grace. 

*' Ellen is with them," cried Mary Anne, " that is the 
reason they came through London. How early she must 
have set ofi'from Langham !" 

" It is not much more than twenty miles, is it?" said 
Grace, coolly, though this circumstance added to her unde- 
fined hopes. 

*' Why Greorge is there I" exclaimed Mary Anne, ^^ what 
can bring him } He said he was too busy to make morning 
visits. Besides," continued she, "to-day, you know, is 
the grand christening party at Lord Musgrove's, and he is 
to dine there. What can bring him out here to-day ?" 

While Mary Anne was wondering and speculating upon 
George's unexpected appearance, and while Grace was 
more than ever excited by it, the party had entered the 
hall, and Mary Anne ran in, greeting her cousin, with ex- 
pressions of wonder at seeing him ; — busy as he had repre- 
sented himself to be. 

" Very true, very true," said he, " I am indeed a man 
over head and ears in business ; but that only proves what 
a strong inducement I must have to draw me away from 
the claims of duty." 

*' Nonsense, George," cried Mary Anne, " we know you 
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iierer care for the claims of dul)', or any tluiif; but you 
own pleasure." 

"Then, wliy, iny conEiBient ci 
" why did you. wonder to see mc 1 
with my books in London, and ijlea 
at Winierton." 

George's ambiguous good'hrninoured ti 
Anne, and amused tlte rest. After 3 eliort space Emily en- 
tered with Ellen and Grace. The latter had tnuoh to hear 
in a short space concerning her mamma, from whom, it 
may be remembered, Ellen had only that morning parD^. 

A lillle general conversalion look place, and the Dufis 
were beginning Id bring on the question of the Wards 
taking away (Jrace, when George begged to be heard, for 
ihut be hail realty come on business, and wished everybody 
to attend to him. " I hear, Constance," said he, in a for- 
mal tone, " that you lia»e lose your coral brooch ; and ihnt 
you believe Jessie Balnea has taken it." 

Constance assented. 

" And that you further believ* the said Jessie to have 
aided or abetted thieves, or wished, or tried to do so, on 
the night of Tuesday, June S2d, not as you stale, Wed- 
nesday, the 23d, of this current year." 

Constance, after a diseuBsion tin the actual day, which 
ended in her giving way, agreed. 

" And that this belief leads yi>u It 
sie Uaines of the tbeft of the brooch, i 
proof yon have of her having stolen it 

" Perhaps so," said Conalance. 

" Who else is of ihe same oiiinioi 
guilty of both, or either charge ?" 

" 1 do," said Mary Anne. 

" I do not," said the others. 

" And who else in the house Is of Constance's opinion ?" 
continued George. 
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North was mencioneil cerlajnly, and other serrantB 
nanifd, George begged North and all tlie reet to be Bum- 
moned, and requested his aunt to be asked if she would 
hear an untwrtant testiiuony cuocerniiig Jessie Baines. 

Mrs, Duff sent ward she was very busy EUperiu ten ding 
preserves, that she and Nortli could not be spared together, 
and that Glie would be better sacUtied to hear it afkrwards. 
George was rather vexed, but was glad to find that North 
and all the servants andchildreD came in. He questiuned 
North, and gainud an admission from her, that if Jessie 
Baines could be proved innocent of the lirst charge, it cer- 
tainly would affect the second in lier favour. 

" And what would satisfy you as to tlie story of 
thieves ?" asked Geoi^e. " Suppose I could prove that one 
of tlie servants of the house removed your famous piece of 
cork by accident, and did not Uke to tell; or suppose 1 
could prove that an entrance was attempted by a friend of 
Nortli's, who could produce the piece of cork : would bu(^ 
evidence be sufficient ?" 

North was much annoyed at the idea of any friend 
of hers having any thing to do with such a disgrace- 
ful occurrence ; but worked off her agitation in fidgetting 
■ctions, and small apostrophes to thu><e around her, for slie 
had always been a litde afraid of ' Master George.' 

Constance replied, " that the testimony of a thief him- 
self was never taken." 

of course," said George j " I mean to satj^ 
icote of character and credibility, 1 pledge my- 
telf for that." 

George however, who seemed determined lo prepare so u 
natter entirely at rest, proposeil the lallowinB 
ite for Constance to write, under the supposition that she 
entirely satisfied. After some discussion, and after 
had consented to leave a blank instead of the word^ 
ft ftioid of North's," which neither Constance nor Nmlh 



could permit for a moment, Constance allowed, that sap- 
posing ehe was satisfietl, ahe saw no reason to reruse to 
write Bueh a note, and it was therefore considered a com- 
pact. The note was as follows: — 

My dear Mrs. Childe, 

Bath North and myself, after a delihemte 
exatnination, are perfectly satisfied that Jessie had nothing 
whatever la ilo with the burglary at Hastings, in June last, 
as we believed and stated to you. The thief was in fact, 
who has confessed allj and who entirely excul- 
pates Jessie. 

George then changing his tone to one more in accordance 
with hia usual manner, proceeded, " M'hat now would you 
Bay to the eifidence of tlie ghost of the unfortunate nephew, 
or what, if 1 could produce you a man who had indispen- 
sable business to transact in the house at that moment?" 

" \Vei\, now, George, say what you have to say, at once," 
cried Constance ; " that ie, if you are not playing with us, 
as I very much suspect." 

"Well, then," said George, frankly, "behold— the 
ghost ! — the thieves ! — the man, in the person of the wit- 
ness, George M^'ard, for it was he and no other who got 
into the house, and got out of it as well as be could." 

I'here followed this avowal a most expressive pause. A 
small murmur succeeded, and Grace exclaimed, " Oh, 
George ! what could you do such a thing for ?" 

" I dared the adventure in the service of the fair Emily, 
an<l her friend Grace," said George. " Emily wished Miss 
Leslie to receive a note quite early in the morning, and 
asked me to take it ; I did not choose to be up so early, and 
1 thought I would carry it over that night, though late. 1 
found all gone lo bed. I then did not choose to have my 
labour in vain, and was resolved to manage to lay the letter 



on Mrs. Leslie's drawiiig-Toom tnble. North knows that I 
wax w«ll acquainteil with tlie tnc-nns of cnterin;; the liouae, 
I availeij myiplf of the knowledge, anil, behold !— the ideti- 
ticsl cork !" 

Here lie produced nn old curb. " I can also aver," 
added he, in hii ueubI playful manner, " that Miaa Leslie 
wears at her toilette a handsome long white robe, and a 
cap of singular beauty conflited by jilnk ribbon ; 1 ne 
law her wear the same on ordinary occaiiana." 

All these pieces of tesiiiimny were conclurive ; there 
wai not a word lo be aaid. All apprcclited every wonl 
■nd circumstance ; except perhaps that Campliell was not 
as well instructed on the latter facrs as the rest of llie 
party. George look the cork to North, making Iut first 
describe the sesl and the marks which she hud declared 
ohe could swear to. Afterwards he made North fit the 
piece of wax, which ihc had so carefully clwriahed, to 
cork, and while so doing, in hia good humoured man 
got her lo confess with a lolcrnbly Rood grace, tliat Jessie 
Haines certainly was innocent of any aiding or abetting ir 
this iiislaiice. " And bo," added he, " let ns hope for tile 
best, that is, for the same innocence, in the case of tlie 
brooch, even though it may never come to light." 

The servants here left the room, and many aiixionaly 
spread abroad the news of Jestiie's acquittal so far ; while 
North sought her mintreis, and'Was called upon for her 
relation of the proceedhigs. 

The drawing-room party coniinuei! the dincussion of 
the subject with much animation. Grace longed to hear 
bow Emily had managed it all, fur now she began to v 
jieet that Emily was posiessed of the whole truth from ihc 
first, but she saw that determined young Isity was rs- 
■olved not to xay a word to tatisfy her at prerenl ; so i 
could only wonder at Emily's shrewdnesn, and remind lier> 
■elf of her friend's singular faculty of knowing all about 
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people and things, as it were by intuition. " It was al- 
ways 80 with her," thought she ; " when she was a child^ 
she always knew all about every thing, and now to what 
good purpose she has turned this talent of hers." 

Soon after there was a moTe for luncheon in the dininir- 
room. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



I bring thee here my fortress keys. 

Felicia Hemans. 



The whole party went in to luncheon, but not ail did 
the well spread board justice. However some eat, and the 
others talked, so that all were suitably occupied — the eaters 
not being inclined to talk, nor the talkers to eat. Emily 
was in very wild spirits, hearing nothing that was said, 
making all sorts of mistakes in handing about articles and 
implements of food, to the great annoyance of her cousins, 
and to the surprise and amusement of Grace, who now and 
then rebuked her by a word or a look. But nothing brought 
Emily to herself, she was in that sort of frame which does 
not require or demand sympathy ; and this, for her, was 
rather fortunate, as none, for different reasons, could echo 
her feelings. Even George was a little subdued by the 
part he had been acting, though he carried it off* with a 
high hand. 

*' Emily, you are so ridiculous !" cried Mary Anne, *' I 
wish you would behave like other people, and not be so 
silly." 

'' Then you must bid other people not be silly," replied 
Emily, " and then I shall behave like other people." 

" It is aU because you think Jessie has got off^" con- 
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tinued Mary Anne ; " but she has not got off— the brooch 
is not found." 

" I am not ashamed/* replied Emily, still laughing, " if 
it is because Jessie has got off; I want to prove Jessie as 
honest as I believe her to be, and one step is gained at any 
rate." 

" But, Mary Anne," said Ellen, " you do not wish Jes- 
sie to be guilty, do you ? Would not you be glad if we 
found the brooch ?" 

" There, Mary Anne, is a pozer for you !" cried George. 

" Oh, George, you are so ridiculous !" said his cousin. 

^' That is no answer to EUen^s question ; come, answer, 
IMary Anne, do you wish Jessie to be guilty ?" 

" No, not wish, but I know she is," replied Mary Anne. 

" No doubt Mary Anne feels like me," said Constance ; 
" I would hope against hope in the case of any one accused 
of wickedness ; but when an act is too clearly proved, I 
must acquiesce and bring the offender to justise." 

" Well, good people," exclaimed Emily, who was watch- 
ing the luncheon to an end, and paying very little attention 
to what was going on ; " well, good people, I have an 
amusement for you when you have done luncheon." 

Every body was a little startled, for Emily's manner 
raised a doubt in all, whether she might not the next mo- 
ment produce the lost brooch. Constance however re- 
minded the party that they had not said grace, which it 
was the custom of the family to do before and after every 
meal. After this, Emily enquired more gravely, " Sup- 
posing the brooch was found and produced, without any 
possibility of any collusion on the part of Jessie or her 
friends, would Jessie be considered entirely cleared of any 
blame or fault whatsoever ?" 

There was a pause. 

" I have not got the brooch," said Emily ; " I have not 
seen it since you left Hastings." 
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" Well," exclaimed Constance, candidly, " if- — 1 will say 
if — it is found in tlie wny you sptiik of, I will say Jessie is 
dear of this sin." 

" And you will write and make confession to Mrs. 
Childe," continued Emily. 

" ConfeBsion, Emily 1" exclaimed her cousin, " what 
do you mean ?" 

'* Say that yoii were under a mistake, and mention how 
and when the brooch was found, and who was in fault." 

" Oh, yes," said Constance, " if any body is in fault, 
I do not see that I need hesitate to promise that." 

'■■ In short," continued George, " you will not object to 
add a postscript to my epistle, something to this effect," 
and tie rei^ated a few words wbich he had been writing 

Constance assented again, conditionally, and Emily pro- 
ceeded, " Very well then, now, all who wish for a seene, 
follow me into tlie hall." 

Wliat people expected to see cannot be guessed ; if it 
was after all the coral brooch, as George suggested, " as 
Isrge as life," they were tnistalten ; there was iiolbiiig 
there but a large handsome packing-box, whieh almost all 
recognized as the one the Duffs left behind at Hastings, 
with the hampers of groceries, &c. for North to forward 
by the wagon. 

" You don't mean to say the brooch h in that, Emily !" 
exclaimed Constance. 

" Why, as you have looked in every other placCj" said 
Emily, drily, " we may as well have a hunt for it here. 
You know it may be here." 

" Yes, and it may not f cried Constance. 

" Most true, luost sapient judge !" cried George. 

" George does not believe it is there !" exclaimed Mary 
Anne, triumph an tly. 

" If he does not," said he, " you have another on your 



side, and bo much the betCer for jou. I think I liave iluiie 
my part for the defendant to-day." 

"/do not want Geargc," eaid Emily, laujjhing, "you 
may take him to your side ; 1 have do objection to sUind 
quite alone." 

" Oh, Emily !" cried Grace, in a low tone, while the 
rest Tiere talking and placing tbemaelveE round the box, 
" Oh, Emily, what a hold creature you are !" 

" Bold !" exclaimed Emily, with an innocent air, " what 
do you mean, my dear Grace ?" 

" Oh, dear Emily," cried Grace, " only suppose it should 
not be there !" 

" Well, what then ?"' askeil Emily, coolly. 

" Why you make all of uk Beem guilty, and poor JeEsie 
ten tiraca worse than ever. It is casting all on one die ; 
only suppose it ia not there I" 

" And only suppose it is !" replied Bmily, counterfeit- 
ing very accurately and nicely her friend's inflexions, which 
were rather of a peculiar cast. 

Emily had just before sent Charlotte for the key, and 
had be^^d to summon North again for her exanii nation, 
as George had done far bis. Not only North, but all the 
household again entered and ranged themselves so as to see 
conveniently what was going on. 

As Epon as North understood the purport of the eearch, 
she vehemently protested that it was of no manner of use. 
"The brooch caunot be there to my certain knowledge," 
said she; "before I left IJaslingK, I helped Miss Char- 
lotte pack the trunk ; I locked and strapped it, and with 
my own two eyes did 1 see it posited in Pickford's wagon- 
office. VFilliam (the footman of the Wards) has just been 
telling mehowthey took it, just now, from Pickford's office, 
in Wood-street, and I feel Kure, Miss Emily, that all your ' 
trouble is vain ; no one cau have tam|)ered nith the Irunk, 
and you bad best let us servants undo it, as should he." 
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" Wdlj North," rqilied Emily, " you must let me have 
my way; and yuu know if the brooch h found, you and 
Miss Constance will be sure it was your packing up, and 
if it is not, why you must liave a. goiHl laugh at me." 

" As you please. Miss Emily," said North, with a dig- 
nified submission. 

" Oh, Emiiy !" again whispered Grace. 

At this moment Charlotte rccuined with her mother's 
well-arranged bunch of keys — «I1 the packing keys in the 
house, a bright cluster of Bramahs — on a bright ring, each 
having a fair ivory destgnatur appended to itx neck. Char- 
lotte held the proper key on her fluger, which she knew as 
well as her mother, who had carefully pointed it out to her. 

" Come, Charlotte, you are the packer general," said 
Emily, "and I dare say you know all about the contents 
of tins box — I want Cunstance's work-box." 

" Oh," cried ConBtance, apparently with more ease than 
before, " if you think it is in my work-box, 1 know you are 
wrong, for my work-box was not unlocked for a great many 
days before we left Hastings ; and I had my brooch long 
after I lost my keys." 

" Well, we may as well look," aajd Emily, "and then 
we sliaU all be sure." 

Meanwhile tlie quiet Charlotte had kneeled down, un- 
locked the soft-toned lock, raised the lid, (for Gi-tirge and 
Cstnpbeli had during North's speech unloosed the straps) 
and begun removing the contents of the box. 

Mary Anne and Constance were the only ones that spoke 
for some time, and llieir speeches conslEted of assertions 
and exclamations. 

Poor Grace was in a far higher state of excitement than 
if tlie question had touched herself. Her heart beat vio- 
lently, and her usual headache began to come on. If she 
had had time to wish, she would almost have wished the 
brooch nol in the box. But indeed it seemed impossible 
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to her that any thing so fitting, so complete^ as the discov- 
ery of the hrooch at that moment, could take place. 

George presently desired Constance to prepare her bunch 
of keys, and he presided himadf over the proper key being 
hung upon the finger ready for use. 

Meanwhile the emptying of the trunk went on ; several 
small boxes, work-boxes, and children's playthings appear- 
ed, but not yet the desired object. Never was a trunk so 
long being despoiled, though Charlotte with steady skilful 
hands continued her search uninterruptedly. Emily would 
not allow any body to help her cousin ; — that was Emily's 
whim. At last a work-box appeared, which most knew as 
Constance's, and those who did not were not long kept in 
ignorance of the fact. 

" Now, Constance," cried George, " fork out your key." 

" George, how ridiculous you are !" cried Mary Anne, 
" when you know you do not believe the brooch is there !** 

" You forget you assert that I have ratted to your side, 
my good cousin,*' said George, *' and I do frankly confess 
I consider Emily's a Quixotic search." 

Emily had now closed the packing-box, and bade Con- 
stance empty her work-box herself, and lay its contents 
upon the lid of the former. Constance kneeled down, 
and began mechanically to obey her cousin. As she viewed 
the contents of the box, her confidence in her memory re- 
turned, and, with measured movements, she spread one by 
one the articles on the temporary table. Constance's work- 
box was any thing but that for which it was designed ; 
here and there might be a ball or reel of cotton, a skein 
of silk unwound, and a few uncovered winders ; besides 
these, a case without needles, pincushion without pins, and 
little cases and boxes of various styles and dimensions, all 
empty. There was, it is true, a pair of scissors, rusty, but 
bright, with the points turned up, and a thimble as good 
as new, only tarnished. Constance was no needlewoman. 
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that every one knew; bulI none expressed Eurprise at the 
contents of her box, which, besides the above, consisted of 
bits of paper, mecnorandums, old notes, slocks for netting, 
patterns of knitting begun, three odd baby's shoes and 
socks, a piece of soft leatlier, traets, and religjous handbills, 
some dried flowers— once intended for a herbarium, and 
sundry other articles of a similar description. At last 
came a thing which caiisDd a sensation in all, and excited 
a visible one in some; a small roll of broad while satin 
ribbon, well known us of the sort which Conslajice used 
for her neck-band. " Oh !" cried she, in an explanatory 
tone, aa she unrolled it, and showed it was uew, "it is 
only the piece I cut my neck-ribbons frotn." 

Very soon after this, the body of the box was cleared, 
and Consiance exclaimed, " VVtU, I hope now you are 
satisfieil, Emily !" 

" Never so little so in mj Ufe, Consiance," said Emily ; 
" I have left you to yourself, but I did not want that part 
of llie box searched ; all 1 caie for, is the lefuhand parti- 
tion, at ihe back." 

" %Vbat nonsense, Emily !" crieil Consiance, a little 
moved ut her cousin's oracular lone. " How can you tell 
what is in my work-box, which has been locked up slnc« 
many days before the brooch was lost f " 

Emily said noilun;;, and Constance proceeded lo toss the 
small articles from one of the partitions, while the general 
interest increased. However no broocli was tliere, and this 
time both Mary Anne and Consiance exclaimed, as consi- 
dering the search over. 

" 1 did not disturb you, Conatance," said Emily, " but 
I consider the other side the left hand." 

The cousins laughed, and George joined in, with a shrug, 
and an ostentatious aralle, as though against his sister, 
while Constance, with a more confident air dian she hud 
hitherto allowed herself u> fall into, began pulling out the 
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contents of the little nest, and throwing them aside. She 
was meanwhile looking around, laughing and talking. 
The eyes of the rest however were not attracted from the 
last hope ; when, all in a moment, out flew a piece of 
white satin rihhon, which the jerk unrolled, and the other 
end of the said white rihbon sprung to the opposite side of 
the trunk, where it gently lighted, with a sound betoken- 
ing some hard substance. The next moment all lay at 
rest, and every eye beheld and recognized the tiny inno- 
cent-looking lost coral brooch. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



The key is here. 

Opera qfBlue Beard. 



€C 



Now, Emily !" cried Grace, the moment she found her- 
self alone with Emily and Ellen on their way to Fulham, 
" now, Emily, you shall tell all about this business. How 
could you tell the lost brooch was in Constance's own 
work-box ?" 

" I confess, Grace," replied Emily, in the highest spirits, 
'' you deserve to hear every word, and you shall ; you have 
behaved uncommonly well, and have been as patient as the 
most apathetic creature on the face of the earth. But I 
have a great deal to tell you first, so please to prepare a lit- 
tle more patience : and first about Fanny." 

" Oh, Emily," said Grace, " I am so sorry about Fanny ; 
I think she will expect to see me to-day ; I wish you could 
have gone through London." 

" I am going to prove to you, Grace," said Emily, " that 
the giddy and the inconsiderate have as much thought as 
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ttie grave and the wise. 1 could not reply id full to you 
before ihe Duffs, wbo take fire at every won), and who al* 
ways manage by some mancenvre to thwart every body's 
plans, and sometimeG their own over and above. Then 
listen : — We could not go through London, because we are 
going by Bingtown, to call at Mrs. Cbilde's door and leave 
the reBHlt of our morning's meeting ; and we need not re- 
gret your not yisiting Fanny lo-day, for Ellen and I spent 
an hour with her this morning, in order to tell her tha,t you 
cDizld not come to-day, but that -we meant lo bring you to- 
morrow. Now you know if I had told all tliis just now in 
public, Constance would some how or other have slipped 
out of her promise of writing to hirs. Childe, and we should 
have had her and Blary Anne to-morrow in Mount-street 
to meet us, and that is just what (loor Fanny is in dread of. 
1 thought every thing over, and planned the whole, and am 
rather satisfied with my success." 

" Well, I really think you have reason to be, Emily," 
said Grace, " for you certainly have been a wonderful 
creature. How could you — at a distance from the scene 
of action too — how could you divine that the brooch was 
shut up in that box all the time, and even that Constance 
put it there herielf?" 

" That I consider my triumph," said Emily ; " 1 was 
not satisfied till 1 made Constance confess in so many 
words, that now she saw the brooch she remembered all 
about it ; that no one had any hand in it but herself; that 
she put the brooch into her work-box herKlf, and locked it 
up herself, and that North herself packeil, locked, strap- 
ped, and at length booked the trunk at Pkkford's wagon- 
offlce. I felt my triumph thus completely and neatly 
achieved." 

" But, Emily, you reminded Constance of all the cir- 
" said Ellen, "just as if you had been in the 
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f^KH,,. I Mw ftbe faardlj believe i uie brooch was urniallT 

thftr. t^KWgli ihe bail i: ia her hazd tU ** 

II f^j rttber Matt Anae beiieTei scoie oickenr of 
Iflforizr'i CAT mine^ and C0r.3ur.ce vis cyin^ u be ct* her 
miniJ," t/^^ EmUj, in--emipc:r.z. 

•• WiU, perhaps so/' coQtiiiLeil Ellen, '- till yoa asked 
hpr if her dressing-case and work-be x had not chacged 
lidm on her table that day. Then I saw she began to have 
■ diwning remembrance, and you brought the whole to 
her mind by asking if she did not lock up the box, after 
putting in the brooch.** 

" I knew she never locked up her dressing-case on ordi- 
nary occasions," said Emily, " and I guessed that question 
would just settle the whole affair, and yoa see it did." 

*' But, Emily," cried Grace, laughing^ '* bow could yoa 
know all these things ? and how could you know all that 
about North's days of cleaning the rooms, and that North 
pat the cleaning ofi^ from the Monday to Wednesday^ on 
account of Fanny*s illness r I knew none of these things^ 
though I lived in the house, and was up with Fanny all 
the time." 

" Yet you know, Grace," said Ellen, '^ you said imme- 
diately that you remembered North making lamentation on 
the I'liesday, that Fanny's hesitation about requiring her 
(North*s) services in nursing had lost another day's clean- 
ing. 

" And I admired Grace's delicate version of North's 
sentiments," continued Emily^ laughing, " for I know well 
enough what old nurse Crosspatch said." 

"It certainly was complete," said Ellen, laughing ; 

"Constance turning upon North and putting the whole 

\mc of the thing upon her, — ' It was all that stupid 

th changing the place of the boxes.' " 

That, Ellen, is the highest compliment that could be 

i my scheme," cried Emily ; " I undertook to make 
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Constance do tbis, tbst is, 1 undertook to make Constance 
charge North with the fault. George laughed at me a 
great deal, and would not believe 1 could effect it ; indeed 
what Mary Anne said was quite true, for George thought 
my whole proceeiiings would be a failure. You know 
fieorge, like many clever people, never can believe a thing 
is well planned or can succeed, if be lias no band in it. 
He wanted to hear all my proofs and schemes, but I would 
not tell bini one word ; first, because 1 knew, though be is 
to be a lawyer, he would be impatient at all my small pieces 
of evidence; and secondly, he deserved some punishment 
for liis iiocturnal expedition, and for bringing down upon 
poor Jessie such n persecution." 

" Oh, Emily, how much you have to tell," cried Grace, 
" 1 really do wish to bear all about it." 

" Well, tben, prepare for a verry long story," said Em- 
ily, making her sister Ellen change sides with her ; "give 
nie plenty of room, for you know I can never tell a Btarjr 
in straitened circumstances." 

All being arranged to her satisfaction, she began, " Now 
then, please to transport yourselvea to Hastings ; and Grace, 
remember that you know my proceedings by my letter, as 
far as my first colloquy with Hanson, though 1 did not 
choose to let you into much even of that." 

" Vou abominable crafty creature, Emily !" cried Grace ; 
" 1 felt sure all tbe time you were keeping rac in the dark." 

" ^Vell, I confess I gave you credit for just brightness 
enough to suspect that," returned Emily ; " and your for- 
bearance in not writing again, and your confidence to-day 
in my management — in the main, Grace, for you allowed 
yourself some impertinent doubts— were not lest upon me. 
U'elt, but my story :— In my first talk with Hanson, I 

Id her at once what I suspected." 
I' And what was that ?" asked Grace. 
"Why I thought— I was alaiOBli|uile sure— that George 
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was North's thief and your ghost on the famous night be- 
fore Midsummer-eve." 

" How could you guess such a thing, Emily !" ex- 
claimed Ellen • " you had no mure grounds to build upon 
than I had." 

" I did not think of it the very first moment of the inci- 
dent," replied her sieter ; " it flrst just passed through my 
head when we were once all talking over the evenla of the 
night, the second day afterwards. Do you remember when 
Fanny said, ' Why do you make that odd face, George ?' 
I had seen George's face — I know hie expression of coun- 
tenance Tery well, and it struck me that there was more in 
his look than merely rallying Fanny. Then presently he 
made a little blunder, which perhaps yon did not notice ; 
he said very likely the thief got a sight of Grace in her 
' taowy white dresaing robe;' he caught himself up, and 
added, ' on which Mary Anne has been bo eloquent." Now 
Mary Anne had never said that Grace's dressing gown was 
white. Having this idea in my head, I always watched 
George's words whenever the subject was mentioned ; I 
found they were very guarded, and he was always quite at 
his ease, sdll he never said any thing inconsistent with my 
supposition. But I have not told you, I remembered, El- 
len, that night after Campbell had been with us, and all 
had left, that George showed an intention of taking the 
note over that nighL Do you not recoUect he talked of the 
bore of early rising, and said he would try if any body was 
still up over the way P and when we said it was too late, 
he said he could but try ; then we said ' good night,' and 
went up-stairs." 

" To be sure, 1 remember well enough, now you remind 
me," said Ellen, "and it seetns so clear and natural, I 
wonder I never thought of it ; but 1 never fancied his do- 
ing more than ringing at the bell and waiting a few mi- 
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*' Nor did I till ihis noiion possessed me," said Emily. 

" But why did you not mention it P" asked Elleu ; 

" particulBrlj after tlie Duffs took up that suspicion of 

" At firsL my impression waa very slight," replied Em- 
ily, " it hardly seenicil fit to ihinlc Eeriously about il then, 
us George Baid nothing himeelf ; I thought if it was to, 
perhaps it was wise, for that the Duffs make such a hub- 
bub about every thing, that I could not guess how they 
would lake tliis. Then, you know, came Fanny's illness 
and adventures to put every thing out of our heads ; and 
when the Duffs got up iheir suspicion of Jessie, George at 
the lirst was absent with Prank Freeman. I thouglit how- 
ever 1 would speak to George when be came back, but you 
may remember, Grace, that your mamma advised ua not to 
make a talk about wliat had been said of Jessie ; and almost 
before his return, the matter quite died away among the 
Duffa, or perhaps -Mr. Guppy came upon the stage and oc- 
cupied public attention. Besides this, we know now that 
Constance and North together ■commanded silence. After 
this in fact, I really quiteloat the idea till your letter, Grace, 
an<l dien you may guess the fume I was in ! 1 could do 
nothing at Hastings away from George ; a letter could not 
reach him, to be answered ; besides 1 preferred speaking 
to him to writing, for you know he sametimes gets obsti- 
nate — like must men — and it rcijuired perhaps delicate 
management to convince him of the importance of our pro- 
ceedings to Jessie. A letter would hardly answer my pur- 
pose ; I could not see him till Saturday night, and this 
was Thursday morning; was it not cruel ? 1 never felt my 
Iiands so tied in my life, and I could not even tell Grace 
my diflicuMea." 

1 see, Emily," said Grace, " how impossible it was for 
to do otherwise towards rae ; but what a crafty crea- 
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tur^ you were, to say so much and yet not give me an idea 
of any thing." 

** Why I do rather pique myself there," replied Emily, 
*< for there are thicker heads in the world than yours, and 
I dare say you examined my letter with some degree of 
iharpness.'* 

'* Indeed, I did," said Grace, laughing, '' and I thought, 
certainly, it contained the stupidest piece of argument I 
ever knew you guilty of. Its extreme deficiency of point 
made me at once angry, amused, and satisfied ; hut I hoped 
lome day to have my revenge, and I am sure I have now ; 
— ^but do go on." 

" Well, I told Hanson my suspicions ; and she was won- 
derfully struck. She said that North was very mysterious 
and uneasy about a certain entrance, at the window in the 
pantry; — that North had never conveyed her meaning 
further than by hints and nods, but that her own (Han- 
son's) impression was, that there was some ground for be- 
lieving that the house had been attempted, or entered ; — 
that North had more than once spoken about a cork, 
which, before this, used to lie in a groove, at the bottom 
of the sliding window. This cork made the wooden pole 
long enough for a tolerable degree of safety, so that the 
window could not be shoved back. It was an extempore 
sort of fastening ; I knew it well — for during the endless 
discussions on the store-room, I made my way down stairs, 
and pointed out this rather ingenious device to George, 
who, ynih additional ingenuity, showed me how any one 
who was acquainted with this fastening, might enter the 
house. *See,* said he, *the cork is longish, and being 
elastic, I can, by a sufficiently strong effort, compress it 
enough to admit the point of a penknife, and hook up the 
cork ; then I can insert my hand at the other end, and raise 
the stick.* He did this in half a minute, and called to 
North, who was by, warning her to beware of thieves as 
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clever sb hewsG, for tlml, wilt) all tier care, the siore-rouoi 
was not secured, from tliieves." 

" North laid much stress upon this talk with George," 
remarked Grace, " and also upon the cork." 

" I flatter rayseif," replied Emily, " that the eight of 
the cork was as unanswerable an argument to North, as 
my question on the change of evdes of the boxes was to 
Constance ; I knew the cork settled the matter. It was 
rather too bad that George's own discovery should be 
brought against his own party, for North is eo stupid, ehe 
never would have dreamed of the mode by which tbievea 
could enter, of herself." 

" There is certainly a wonderful difference between 
North and Hanson," observeil Ellen, 

" Pray do not com]>are them," said Emily ; " 1 really 
do think that tlie Duffs' gauclierie of mind is owing to 
having had that North always before their eyes." 

"She showed off so ill to-day, Emily," said Grace, 
" that you are hard upon her : hut really I did pity her ; 
it must be very painful to feel so entirely in the wrong, 
and to know that every body sees it." 

" Then, Grace," observed Ellen, " why did she get so 
entirely in the wrong ?" 

" Why you know she really did think Jessie guilty," re- 
plied Grace, " and she acted accordingly." 

"And I say, Grace," continued Ellen, "she had no 
right to think Jessie guilty, much less to act upon the be- 
lief. But, Emily, I want to know if you had any trouble 
to persuade Geo:^ lo confess, and take the part he did," 

" I first lold him the story of the lost brooch, and all the 
charges against poor Jessie," replied Emily. " He laugh- 
ed at the first part, but when he heard all, and understood 
Jessie's troubles, he look it very seriously, and he asked nic 
if 1 thought it would be of service to Jessie, to clear her 
from tlie chaise of the ' burglary ;' I said yes, and he said 
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he couM do 10 ; I said 1 wbe pretty sure he could, and thst 
son 1 had done nothing. Tor I depended on bim. 
He replied, "Ah, I see yoTi know all ; you always were b 
Bmily !' and he made a condilion with me, that 
I would tell nobody, but let him manage it all hia own 
way ; I consented, and we made an agreement to meet, as 
we did this morning. Hatieon slept at our house last 
night ; she had seen Jessi«, and spent Che day at Ring- 
town, but 1 could not give a hint of the gooil news to her, 
or to yuu, this morning, Ellen, because of my promiEe ; I 
confess 1 did not much wish to do so ; 1 had got the wliole 
thing up with the idea of a scene." 

"And I am sure it went off ao beautifully," said EUen, 
" it was a great pity there were so few spectators." 

" The noise of it shall spread far and wide, however," 
said Emily, " we will take care of that." 

" As far, of course, it must," obEerred Grace, " as the 
first evil report. But now, dear Emily, for the rest, which 
is more interesting to me than this part ; how could you 
guess all about the work-box ?" 

" That is a longer Etorj still, and see here we are at 
Ringtown ; now, Grace, loab out for Mrs. Childe'a hooae ; 
our man knows nothing of this place." 

Grace felt confused and ashamed, for though she had 

been to Airs. Childe's, she had taken no notice of the way, 

or the house ; she happily just knew the side of the nay, 

and before betraying her negligence and ignorance, was 

fortunate enough to reco^ise tlie house by a canary in a 

gilt cage, hanging near an open window, which bird had 

her unspeakable annoyance during her former visit of 

and e):diement. Guided by this, she soon detected 

Lher signs, and by her direction the carriage stopped at 

garden -gate. 

race was de]>uied by her friends to make the call, and 
chained to return as soon u possible. She obeyed. 
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as far as the curiosity of Mra. Chllde and her daughtera 
would allow, and at length retreated, saying tliat Constance 
had promised to let them hear particulars by the next post. 
She spoke a few words to Jessie, who followed her to the 
garden-gate. Jessie looked very happy and modest as she 
CDUrtesied her thanks, in reply to the smiles and cangratu- 
lations of the young ladies in the carriage. Presently, they 
had driven oW. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHI. 



Rygbt KpJ there iboulde m t^^ie^ 



"It would have heen a pity," said Emily, as the; lost 
sight of Jessie, " it would have heen a pity if she had been 
hung for Constance's coral brooch." 

" Constance did not wish that," observed Ellen ; " I 
fancy siie would have been quite satisfied with securing 
Jessie as an inmate in her new penitentiary." 

" Ellen has always a knack of saying the most severe 
things in the softest manner," remarked Emily ; " from 
a child I never could be quite sure whether she was fox 

" IVell," said Ellen, laughing, " I am glad I benefit so 

far by your uncertainty, for 1 have no desire to be either." 

" And no oltjection to be a little of each," continued 

Grace presently reminded Emily of her promise of the 
rest of the relation, and Emily gathering up her thoughts, 
began, " Weil, now you must consider George's part of tJie 
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matter decided in my mind. I had nothing more to do 
with evidence on North's burglary, or Grace's ghost. 1 
had no reason to lament Kitty's matrimonial trip, which, 
by the bye, I did not know then. Oh," cried she, with 
an impatient gesture, " I never can tell a plain story of 
this sort with nothing to help me on. You must go back 
with me to the moment I sent Hanson across the way. 
I must tell you what I did, and then I shall be able to 
get on." 

^' Weil, and what did you do ?" asked Grace, her ex- 
pectation all the more excited by Emily's amusing manner. 

" The first thing I did was to sit down," said Emily, 
'^ and try to remember all I could about this famous brooch. 
But, I am such a wild creature, not like Grace, who can 
puzzle out the most perplexed question, while chatting 
and laughing with a party of simpletons, nor like Ellen, 
who can in an instant command her thoughts to any sub- 
ject, grave or gay, at any moment, or under any circum- 
stances ; poor I, alas ! the more I thought, the less I could 
think ; my mind went roaming away after Grace, and 
Jessie, and Constance, and all the morale of the alSkir. I 
began making pretty endings to the story, and all the 
while was so beside myself with my want of self-com- 
mand, that I began to feel quite irritated. So I resolved 
to be serious, and I sat down, read once more Constance's 
document, and Jessie's reply very carefully ; then I re- 
read twice over, your letter, Grace, and the shrewd remarks 
of your new acquaintance. Miss Fuller, till I thought my 
mind quite imbued with the facts and their bearings." 

" Oh," cried Grace, " if I had known, and if I had had 
more time, I could have saved you so much ! I scarcely 
said any thing." 

*^ Your letter was hasty, Grace, but it was very mas- 
terly," said Emily ; " there was not a word too much, 
nor a word too little. Every sentence told. I cannot think 
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bow jiou contrived to select and write down exactly the 
thioga suited to mj memory ; and it was so good and 
thoughtful of you to enclose all the statements, and Con- 
stance's letter to Mrs. Chilile." 

"That was Miss Fuller's thoi^ht and iloing," said 
Grace, " 1 should liuve scarcely hare liked to ask it, I 
think." 

" Well, it was quite right, depend upon it. XioweTCr 
your own information and hints were most valuable. Above 
all that delightful cloee, ' 1 cannot lielp wishing the boxes 
by wagon were arrived.' " 

" I am BO glad," exclaimed Grace, " I longed to give you 
the hint, but thought it sucb a fancy of mine, that 1 
feared it might be quite silly. From the very first 1 had 
thought of those boxes, or, as it turned out, that box ; 
but the Duffs were so certain about them, that I never 
mentioned it again to any but you. I told Jessie i should 
have hope of the brooch being found in a week, buc did 
not tell her my idea." 

" IV'ell, your words seized my imagination," said Em- 
ily, " and Aniling my wits wardering again, 1 shut my 
eyes, clapped my hands over my ears, and sat like a 
dummy, trying to remember. 1 found this did nut answer ; 
I fancied 1 heard the roaring of the sea louder than ever 
through my fingers, and I began to langb at ibe oddity of 
ny own appearance ; so up I j umped and shut the shut- 
ters quite close, then I drew the curtains, and was entirely 
in the dark. This was what I wanted, I now found all 
my memory return. All came back like a dream. Thus : 
the last time I saw the broocb was, as you said. In th 
Castle-gardens, on Wednesday eveuinp, the week i 
Fanny's illness, when George and Frank Freeman wei 
absent. (By the bye wliat a hurly-burly of a memory 
Constance has for daily facts of this sort !) — Well, Con- 
n my raillery, toot off iier brooch with the air of a 
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mtnjr, rolled it Dp in in ribbon, and placed both in 
tnct-buket. Oh, (he brigbt thcmght ! die moment 
image of ConElance's tract-buket Blood before me, the ^ 
hiding-place of the brooch, wu disdoed !" 

" How iru thai }" aeked Ellen. 

" Yoa were at Langhuii," replied Emily, " but Grace, 
do yiM not remember poor CUra'a melancholy appearance, 
Biaoding with one of Constance's tract-baskets on her ami | 
for nearly an hour before yon left Hastings ?" 

"Clara was helping Charbttc/'Eald Grace; "Tretni 
ber ihe was locldng up Constance's desk when 1 cami 

" Aye !" cried Emily triumphantly, " locking up I ihere l 
was my raasier-piece of nieniory ! the keys ! those pr&- 
cioDs keys !" 

" What do you mean, Emily ?" asked Ellen, laagfaiDg, 1 
" this ia ihe third bunch of keys thiB momiog !" 

" Well, 1 will return to my darkness," replied Emily, 
" and then I shall he more Incid. The moment I pic- i 
tured Constance's basket in my dark room, — I could not ] 
have done it in the light, — the association of that and the ] 
last moment I saw the faoious brooch, brought a world of | 
new remembrances to my mind. That basket and its a 
tents which Clara was so solicitous about, were lent to 
after that very Wednesday evening walk we had in the Gas- | 
lie gardens. You may remember that Clara was with n 
in the gaidens that evening. Constance walked with Clara, J 
had some talk with her, and promised her some tracts, and J 
Clara engaged to come up to Constance's room for them [ 
after the walk. She did stop with your party, Grace, 
you may remember, and after a time she appeared at tei 
time, with a basket full of tracts. Well, when the Du^ | 
were leaving Hastings so suddenly, Clara, who is the i 
precise little fidget In the world, remembereil the tracts 
the basket ; and in turning the tracts out to count them \ 
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over, she found the banch of keys which CoDStance had 
lost for several dayg. So orer went Clara with the loan, 
and with her prize of keys. Constance] jou remember 
was out, taking leave of herdesrfriendE, and Clara, know- 
ing that Ehe was particular, would not return her property 
to any but herself j so Clara waited about helping every 
body aa she could, with the basket on her arm, and at last, 
standing at the hall-door, looking out for Constance, the 
very picture of patience ; the rest you know were placing 
themselves in atid on the coach. When Constance caiue 
up, she actually counted over the tracts with Clara, and 
there was a demur about a missing one, while I stood 
by, laughing at them both. Clara gave Constance the keys, 
and told her where they were found ; Constance said, ' I 
cannot think how they got there,' and Clara answered, ' I 
dare say you slipped them in after you locked your work' 
box, and you counted them instead of a tract, for I am 
quite sure there were but eleveu.' I happened to give nty 
full attention to all this, for I am always struck with Clara's 
accuracy, and was amused at her pertinacity about the tract, 
versus the keys. I laughed again at Constance, and told 
her, she was keeping a world in attendance upon her. She 
cooUy proved that none were waiting for her, for the 
coach was not ready ; and it was very true that the hero 
of tliis morning, ihe large packing-case, was at that mo- 
ment being banded down, as being more than the coach 
could conveniently carry- 

" All this flashed across my mind in one moment, and 
you may guess my wild impatience for Clara's return, 
Jusi then I heard Hanson cume in, and out I flew, re- 
solved to consult her upon my new idea. I forgot 1 had 
been in pitch darkness ; tlie sudden hght nearly blinded me, 
and chased away the vivid certainty I had been feeling. 
However enough remained for hope, and all ttiat Hanson 
had Co say rather confirmed thaji damped me in my view ; 
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SO as I had nothing to do hut to wait for the return of the 
carriage (I could not even answer your letter, Grace), I 
made Hanson take me with her to the wagon-office^ where 
I ascertained the booking of the packages, that there was 
but one trunk, and that all would be in London on Satur- 
day. This exactly suited all my plans. I then walked on 
along the Batde road, for I knew I could do nothing aU 
alone at home. After a time I met the carriage, and 
amazed them all to find me on the wide world. And now 
praise my patience : I said not a word to Clara till we were 
alone and at home, but the instant we were in the hall, I 
seized her and carried her off to my room ; paying not the 
slightest regard to the exclamations of wonderment and 
alarm I heard from mamma, on her opening the dining- 
room door and finding all in utter darkness, with the cur- 
tains closed. It made a great commotion by the bye; 
some thought we were all dead, and some that we had 
taken French leave." 

'* Well, and now for Clara's memory and evidence," 
said Ellen ; "I know it will be so clear and to the point." 

" Indeed it was," replied her sister ; " you know I al- 
ways say little Clara is the cleverest of our family." 

" Little Clara !" cried Ellen, laughing ; '' how would 
you have approved of that at her age ?" 

" That is the best of Clara," said Emily, " she is kept 
back, and not like me at those tender years. Her account 
was this, and 1 knew I might trust every word. She said 
that Constance looked out several tracts, and added to this 
heap a few from those already in the basket she had in her 
hand ; she then emptied the basket by turning it up, and 
she placed in it the whole set of tracts. Its contents had 
been some papers, a pencil, and the white ribbon with the 
brooch in it. Constance charged Clara to take care of both 
basket and tracts, and to return them in the same state af- 
ter she had read the books. Clara proposed taking only the 
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tracia, but Constance observeil ehe had several baskets for 
the same purpose, and ehould not want ihis one, only she 
wished to have it again. While this passed, CiillstancG 
was rolling the ribbon round the coral brooch ; she then 
raised the lid of her wurk-box, ivhich stood on the right 
side of the dressing table, with the key in, which was one 
of a bunch. After this Constance turned the key, appa- 
rently mechanically, and asking Clara a (juestion, went for 
another tract. All this time Constance had the basket in 
her hand, and Clara said she fdt not the slightest doubt 
hut that the brooch was still in (he left band partition at 
the back of the ivork-box, wherever the work-box was. 
We knew the keys had been in our house from that mo- 
ment to tliat of the Dufis' departure from Hastings. Ellen 
was able to bear witness this morning that she lieard Con- 
stance lament that her work-box was shut up from her so 
long, and that she refused to have the lock picked, or to 
have any strange keys tried upoQ it ; and you, Grace, com- 
pleted my certainty by lelhng me that Constance's work- 
box was packed with the rest in the trunk left behind." 

" Then," cried Grace, " you really were not sure of 
your grounds till yoD had asked me that question In the 
hall this morning?" 

" No, nor till 1 knew just before what Ellen could tell 
me, — those two links completed tlie chain ; Hanson and 
Clara both knew that work-boxes were in the trunk, hut 
could not be sure that Constance's was one." 

" JIow strange and liappily things occur 1" exclaimed 
Grace ; " I only knew this fact by happening to hear Con- 
stance ask Mary Anne for any old thimble, on Friday 
night, since she said her work-box was not yet arrived." 

" Well, certainly 1 am indebted lo good memories and 
accuracy," said Emily ; " it would all have come out in a 
day or two, certainly, but not with the eckl of this morn- 
ing's denouement." 
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** Well, Emily," said Grace, " you are certainly a most 
wonderful creature ! Complete and certain as all the evi- 
dence appeared, I could never have acted as holdly as you 
did." 

" I can easily believe that, Grace," said Emily ; *' not if 
you had the gift of second-sight, and knew all that was 
coming to pass ! It is not your way to carry things with a 
high hand — dull creature, that you are !" 

Grace laughed at her friend's raillery ; but at this mo- 
ment they came within sight of their home, and their 
thoughts turned upon the pleasure of imparting their news 
to Clara and the rest. Ellen had besides before her, the 
meeting and greeting her mother and the others, after her 
short absence ; " And," thought she, amidst all her ex- 
citement, '' what a different meeting from my last parting !" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

To-day are friends, to-morrow deadly foes. 

Hoole's Arioato. 

Many passages occurred not necessary to be here detailed, 
before the cousins separated at Winterton, and much com- 
ment ensued on the events of the morning. Also, during 
luncheon, a conversation took place concerning the chris- 
tening party to which George was going, at his uncle's, in 
Grosvenor-square. Grace was interested, and anxious to 
hear more of the circumstances alluded to by her friends. 
In the evening, her desire was gratified ; Emily gave her 
a full detail of events, of which she was but imperfectly 
acquainted, and as their conversation related to many mat- 
ters connected with the present history, it may as well be 
given at length. 
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" Ah, poor dear Fanny !" cried Emily, in answer to a 
remark of Grace's, " I do want to talk to you about her so 
much, only we hate been so engaged with this baainess of 
Jessie's that I have hardly had time to think of her." 

" You mean to call then to-morrow — do you not ?" said 

"Oh, 1 promised," replied Emily, "and I shall lake 
you witli all my heart, which I hardly expected lo do ; 
but really we found poor Fanny so low, that I waa quite 
touched ; I do think she really loved that good-for-nothing 
fellow." 

" To be sure she did, Emily," cried Grace, surprised ; 
" what do you mean f " 

" Why, Grace," said Emily, " you do not know our 
dear Fanny'a heart aa we do ; she generally makes the 
most of what feeling is to be found in it ; and I confess I 
was surprised to see her tliis morning so simple, and so 
sincerely cut up. We had only one Fannyism, Ellen — 
the allusion to dear Isabella." 

" But Fanny does not pretend to feel these two troubles 
alike," said Grace ; " though 1 Lave no doubt your cou- 
sin's behaviour was a greater trial to her than you imagine." 

"1 knewthewholestory of their friendship," said Emily, 
"and I knew what it was made of; Fanoy was altogether 
a simpleton to be taken in." 

" Vou forget she did not understand your cousin as you 
did," observed Grace ; " and it is very hard to see a cha- 
racter as it is exactly, when the person takes a fancy to 

"Then, Grace, why did you not take to Isabella, as 
Fanny (lid ?" asked Ellen. 

" She did not take a fancy to me when we were young, 
as she did to Fanny," replied Grace, laughing. 

" But ibe did take a fancy ta you, Grace, and a. great 
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"Oh,ne?er, Ellen," cried Grace, "when can you mean?" 

" Why the very firel lime you met, when we were all 
chUdren, and when Fanny got acquainted with her. — I 
was not present, but 1 heard all about it." 

" I remember when you mean now, Ellen." 

"Well, then," rephed Ellen, "why did you not like 
IsabeUa as Fanny did? And why were you able to see 
eharaclera as they really are? — You were younger than 
Fanny." 

" I happened nnt to like your cousin'a manner, I Bup- 
poae," rephed Grace. 

" And why did you ' happen not ?' " asked Ellen, with 
a very slight inflexion of imitation, which would have re- 
minded a stranger she was sister to Emily. 

" Really, I hardly know," cried Grace, like a stag at 
bay ; " I was but a child then." 

" And though but a child, Grace," said Ellen, " you 
had an instinctive dislike of any thing false and insincere, 
any thing contrary to the dignity of truth, and ther^ 
fore, feeling all not riglit in this way with Isabella, you 
never thought of wishing to have any thing la do with her ; 
whereas, poor Fanny was pleased and delighted at being 
singled out by one she considered of high rank. The ac- 
quaintance has been a snare to her all her life, and her 
cliaracter lias been moulded accordingly." 

" I do not deny that Fanny is weak, and aufiera herself 
to be blinded," said Grace ; " hut you know we cannot help 
what is past, and we must hope we may be able to help her 
to see things and people difierently. Do you not think bo ?" 

" Well, Ellen," cried Emily, " I really have more hope 
of Fanny from our yesterday's visit, than 1 had before. 
There was so much more real feeling than I expected ; 
I could not rally her as I had intended." 

" Well, I hope so," said Ellen. 

"Hope BO, hut do not think so," continued her sister; 
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" nell, liroe will show. If any body can rouse ber and 
help her, it is this pertinacious Grace." 

" If she means to take Mr. Guppy's defection aa she has 
done Isabella'a," obseiTed Ellen, " she will never be any 
thing but what she is at present." 

" 1 really do not think she can," said Grace, warmly. 

"Can !" replied Ellen, *' the Duffs can do any thing." 

" Of course I cannot know your cousins as well as you 

do," said Grace; "hut in ahttletimc I think that Fanny'a 

feeUnga will alter about Mr. Guppy.'' 

" Well, that depends upon circumstances," said Ellen ; 
" Fanny still keeps up a sort of regtetftJ affection for Isa- 
bella, which seems to me so entirely misplaced, as to be al- 
most absurd." 

" I never heard the cause of coolness between them," 
observed Grace, who, on Fanny's account, was very desi- 
rous of hearing the details. 

" Cause !" cried Emily, laughing, " Bella never troubles 
herself much about causes i the cause of breaking was, I 
suppose, the same as the cause of making friendship— van- 
ity and silly pride." 

" But was there no apparent reason, and no difference f" 
asked Grace. 

" None at all," replied Emily. " The tale was thus ; — 
when they were little more than children, Isabella chose to 
take up Fanny, because her mamma did not quite wish it, 
and because she thought Fanny would be a creditable 
hanger-on, and would be for ever writing complimentary 
verses to her. Then, you know, there came a break milk 
reawn, Grace; but this made Isabella ten times more bent 
upon keeping Fanny as her friend than before, and at last 
her mamma consented, on condition that the acquaintance 
should not extend beyond Fauny, which was precisely 
what Isabella wished." 
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" I wonder Fanny and the rest liked that," 

" There are many things in this world, Grace, that you 
would wonder at," eaid Emily ; " however so it was, and 
all parties understood the conditions, and kept them preltj 
well conEidering, till Icabells began to look cool on Fanny 
as Boon BB Lady Minette adapted her." 

" She waB vexed, 1 suppose," said Grace, "and afraid 
that Fanny would not be able to visit her as easily." 

" She thought she was nearer than convenient, I rather 
think," replied Rniily, " and she expected to see ni( 
Fanny than ahe wished; but, besides this, there wa 
acquaintance of Lady Minette, which could not be est 
if intimacy was kept up with Fanny." 

"But 1 thought, Emily," said Grace, surprised, " 
Lady Musgrove was already acquainted with Lady Mi- 
netlc, who met Fanny first in Grosvenor-square." 

" My dear Grace," cried Emily, " don't be tc 
you must know the different degrees of acquaintanceship it 
London society. Now Lady Minette is but just on thi 
verge of ' good society ;' she is just tolerated at parties onci 
a year, and, to do her justice, alie keeps her footing from 
year to year, where many in the same situation disappear 
and sink into oblivion." 

" I thought Lady Minette was a very fashionable 
man, moving in the first circles," cried Grace, utterly sur- 
prised ; " the DuSs always say si 

" The Duffs do not know much of the fashionable 
world," replied Emily, " and the Duffs are prone K 
what they hope ; but what 1 tell you is correct, is it 
Ellen ? — and Grace, to-morrow, when you have seen Lady 
Minette and her ways, you will comprehend better how 
matters really stand. Lady Minette keeps up her good u] 
derstanding with a portion of the fashionable world, by her 
tact and management; she gives a grand party once a year. 
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and by a. certain dexterity in her manner of introducing 
her visitors, the secret of which I am not niistreas of, 
she keeps herself of importance enough, to be noticed 
with tolerable decency by her friends for the rest of the 
season. Thus you see it was highly inconvenient to the 
Musgroves (o run the risk of making an intimate of one, 
who before was only just admitted into formal visiting, 
and Isabella thought it ihe shortest way to see as little 
of Fanny as possible. Then came Isabella'a courtship, 
and this made her line dearer still. Her friendship with 
Fanny had been a very romantic one ; they had often dis- 
coursed on lovers loll and handsome, noble and grand, 
and had magnificent standards of loie and lovers in tlieir 
minds ; but Sir Hector Penny was so poor a representative 
of any of these lovers, and IsabeUa's love was bo unlike the 
fair thing that Fanny delighted to picture, that Isabella's 
first step, which waa so imperative on worldly grounils, 
seemed to be more than ever imperative on more ethereal 
ones ; so after many unsuccessful calls on Fanny's part, 
and note upon note unanswered, Isabella closed the history 
of the friendship by her finished management of the eye- 
glass — an instrument In which she was always famed for 
excelling," 

" Then she quite cut Fanny ?" said Grace. 

" Yes, and in the dullest most common-place mode in 
the worid," cried Emily. " I am sure 1 wonder fashiona- 
ble Indiea are not ashamed of such want of originality and 
dexterity : an eye-glass is certainly the moat unrefined im- 

" Isabella showed a little more skill in her behaviour to 
us," observed Ellen. 

" That was her mother's management," said Emily. 

" Oh, Emily," replied Ellen, " I am sure my uncle and 
aunt had no wish to be rude to ua ; they are always kind, 
and always the same." 
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" I mean that they would not lei her go whole lengths 
with UB," continued Emily ; " but now she is iDariied, obe 
muBt do as she pleases." 

" But I Bin sure you would not wish to know her 
husband, if she does not like it," said Grace. 

"Oh, not I !" replied Emily; "mamma was a little 
vexed, but 1 only lose some pleasure In seeing an absurd 
pair together." 

"And, Grace," said Ellen, "relations and old connexioiiB 
should keep together as long as possible." 

" Indeed I cannot see ttiai," remarked Grace ; " I never 
can see why relations must be intimate friends, merely be- 
cause they are related, or why youthful acquaintanceshipg 
must continue if there is no congeniality of mind after- 

" There must be a. difference, of course," said Ellen, 
" but I do not like violent changes." 

" No, not on ray own side, certainly," observed Grace j 
" but when people grow up and take lines of their own, 
surely they must make choices accordingly. It may 
right in them, but I should never blame them for dropping 
me, under such circumstances ; if I must blame, I should 
blame the line they took." 

" That is very correct, Grace," said Ellen, " as regards 
Isabella, and also her line and outs have been different. 

" Her line has been to marry a disagreeable old man, 
whom no one can like a bit better than she does herself," 
observed Emily. 

"Old! Emily!" exclaimed Ellen, "he is not much 
above thirty '." 

h, I always think ilisagreeable people old," said 
Emily ; " why, he is just like an old man, has no youthful 

•eg or sympathies, and is as dry as an old fossil bone.' 
He may be all this, Emily," said Ellen, lai^hing, 
yet not be like an old man." 
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" 1 knew ElicD would not let tliat pass !" txclaimeil her 
sister, " but jou all know what I mean." 

*' Well, I am ready to let you say almost any thing 
severe of Isabella," continued EUen, '■ for 1 am more dia- 
(jleaseii willi iier than ever." 

" ^Vhat is it, Ellen ?" asked Emily, " I thought you 
were in an extraordinarily candid humotir about tier juiit 

" Why, she is such a child after all," said Ellen ;— " to 
think of her carelessness witii her poor baby ! I had no 
idea till to-day that tlie conacq^uences were likely to be 

" I know as well how she did it," said Emily, " as if I 
had been present !" 

In an instant Emily twisted lier bag and white hand- 
kerchief into a very tolerabie effigy of a baby in long 
clothes, and tossing them up and catching them as they 
fell, she cried out, "Oh, ma pdilc viignonne" with action 
and tone, which at once reminded her two auditors of 
Isabella in her younger days. 

" She fancied her infanta doll," continued Emily, "and 
you know she never could keep her doll's beads on their 
shoulders two days together; slie could not knock offher 
child's head, but she has injured its poor little brain !" 

" Do you mean so, really ?" asked Grace, quite shocked ; 
" the infant they are now making such grand rejoicings 
about ! impossible !" 

" Impossibie, but true, I fear," said Emily. " The in- 
cipient Sir Alphonso Adolphus Penuy has had the small 
wits he might have inherited from bis paients, com- 
pressed to smaller by his mamma's tender cares, so that 
in sen^e at least, the generations will become 'tine by de- 
grees, and beautifully less.' Poor little thing, he looks a 
miserable olycct, and they try to hide bim and his miseries 
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in lace-quilling, bovcs, feathers, and splendid 

" Does your cousin know all about this ?" asked Grace. 

" What, knotv she haa knocked her poor baby's head I 
as much as she can know any thing," replied Emily ; " she 
tells every body what an ' escape' she had with the babjr 
before he was a montl) old, and how she caught him by his 
long clothes, or he would have been seriously injured, and 
the doctors tallc of great delicacy and susceptibility of 
brain and spine. Some talk of sea-bathing, and some, I 
believe, of laying him dawn flat on his back, till he i) 
age. If he was a girl I know they would." 

" Oh, Emily !" cried Grace, laugliing, " you are a ■ 
creature ! your sayings have always a double edge." 

" Well, I do confess (hat subject is a sore one with m 
replied Emily ; " don't you know that at fourteen, Ellen 
would have been laid down upon her back for three years, 
but for my impetuosity." 

" Well, we are not quite sure (hat it might not have 
done her good, and made her stronger than she is," ob- 
served Grace, looking aflectionately at her friend. 

" If Ellen had my spirit she would have my strength," 
said Emily, " but while you and she, Grace, are what you 
are, you will never rise much above the strengih of aick 

" We have strengih enough, Emily, to get through p 
day's work," said Grace, amihng. 

" Don't you, Grace, talk of double-eilged sayings !" re- 
plied Emily. " Oh, pray do not explain ; I can much 
better bear reproof than explanations, and would not have 
the edge of your bright wit blunted for the payment of 
one of your candid faces and imploring tones." 

Grace reproved her incorrigible friend by looks of play- 
ful displeasure. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



The next morning, the Wards, trae to their engagement, 
look Grace to make her call on fanny. 'J'hey left her in 
Mount-street, saying they would call in an hour or eo, 
since they knew Fanny was pining fur a private inter- 
view with her. Grace was a little taken by surprise at 
this mark ot' consideration. Having been staying with the 
DaB'a some days, she had faecome instinctively acquaintetl 
with their wsya and feelings in outward matters of con- 
duct, and she felt this ihoughlfulness as iu some way out of 
place : the next moment she remembered she was now with 
the Wards, lu Uttle more than a minute, however, her 
thoughts were quite otherwise eitgaged, for she found her- 
self suddenly ushered into the pTesence of Lady Minette, 
and compelled to sustain a conversation of a character en- 
tirely new to her. Lady Minette was evidently expecting 
her young victor. In appearance, she was very opposite 
from any thing Grace had imagined ; she was very much 
older, certainly not less than seventy ; and the gay Btyle of 
dress and adornment she afiected, rather added to, than 
dirainislied the apparent number of her years, Grace had 
never talked to one of this lady's appearance, and at the 
first she felt embarrassed under a fear, certainly misplaced, 
that lier looks might be construed into an undue scrutiny 
of dress and adommentt, extraordinary, perhaps startling to 
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those who had never before met a Lady Miuelte; but 
thifl feeling Eubsided in some degree in a abort epace, and 
Grace very soon began to see Lady Minetle as she actually 
waa, ralber tiian as she existed in imagination. " My 
dear young lady," said this lady, as (i-race advanced into 
the room, " I take this visit very kind ; 1 know your in- 
fluence over my dear Fanny, and I am sure the advice of 
a. young lady of your prudence, will be of inestimable 
value to her." 

Grace acknowledged Lady Minette's good opinion in 
some way that answered every purpose of a reply. 

" YoQ must know the romance and enthusiasm of my 
dear Fanny's nature, as well as I," conlinued the lady ; 
" and I depend on you for pointing out to her how impro- 
per it is for a young lady to indulge her grief in the way 
she does. I tell her that she sliould have more proper 
pride, and not think that there is only one man in the 
world worth thinking of. A strange girl ! to make all this 
fuss about my nephew Ob, that she would not look at when 
I wished her ; she might have had him then, though I al- 
ways thought she might do better, with patience and my 
introduction, such a fine handsome girl as she is ! Yon 
must put these things before bet, tny dear younglady; ahe 
will attend to them coming from yon." 

" I shall not be able to talk to her in that way at all," 
said Grace ; " I am afraid you will be quite disappointed 
in what I should say." 

" Oh, no, no, 1 shall not," replied Lady Minette ; " I 
am quite satisfied by all that Fanny has told me of your 
discretion ; you have been brought up by an excellent ir 
ther, and I see you have not the flighty romantic notions 
of our dear Fanny. Neither you nor she, my sweet girlj 
can afford to marry for love and all that nonsense ; you 
know that well, and I only wish you could ii 
your prudence." 
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" Indeed, Lady Minette," cried Grace, " you quite mia- 
Ulceme and my sentimenls; 1 ehail not be able to counsel 
Fanny as you wEbIi."' 

" My dear young lady, what can you mean ?" exclaimed 
Lady Minette ; " you and I quite agree ! I tnow you do 
not wish Fanny to think any thing more of lliis lop of a 
nephew of mine !" 

Grace assented. 

" Tlien I only want you to help to put better notions 
into her head ; I know more than one gentleman, with 
very pretty properties, she could secure with a very little 

" But I ehoidd advise her to take no sort of trouble 
about BUch a thing at all," said Grace. 

" Well," remarked Lady Minelte, " that, as you say, is 
a plan that sometiraes answers very well in the long run, if 
a young lady has spirit to carry it through ; but, in my ex- 
perience, where one succeeds twenty fail." 

" But 1 do not know what you mean by ' succeeds,' " 
said Grace. 

"Why, my dear, I do Dot call it always succeeding 
merely to get a husband ; certainly any thing is better 
than being put on the shelf and left an old maid, as the 
song says — 

' And now I must die an old moid. 
Oh dear, how ahocfcing the thought !' " 

" But I do not think it at all shocking," said Grace, nho 
Bceraed inspired into a new frame by Lady Minetle's poet- 
ical quotation. 

" My dear young lady," said Lady Minette, in a concil- 
iatory lone, " J am sure that you do not mean to advise 
Fanny to wear the willow for my nephew's sake." 

" 1 Bhould never think of giving any advice at all on the 
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Bobject," 8aid Grace ; " I do not call on Fanny to gire her 
advice exactly." 

But I wish yoa to do so, mj sweet girl," said Lady 
etle ; " and I can tell you, that if you could but per- 
suade her to take a litlle trouble about any of the gentlemen 
I allude to, she would be married before this day three 
months ; and if I saw dear Fanny well provided for, I 
should be at liberty to supply her place in my heart and 
house ; and I am sure, my sweet girl, your mamma and I 
would soon agree as to my next adopted daughter. I should 
look higher for you, I assure you, than for my dear Fanny, 
though her father can some day give her a pretty litlle for- 
tune; but she baa a wildness and eccentricity which fright- 
en gentlemen, especially those of wealth. There is a to- 
hdity and prudence about you, my dear girl, which make 
you worth your weight io gold ; 1 have now in my eye two 
or tbi'ee rich admirers for you." 

" But I do not like a rich admirer," said Grace, "much 
less two or three." 

" I Buppoae, my dear," said Lady Minette, smiling con- 
fidently, " you would Lave no objection to a rich husband ?" 

" Yes, I should have a most particular objection," said 
Grace ; " I do not like rich men." 

Lady Minette scrutinized Grace for a moment, thinking 
she might detect badinage under a very quiet and eanieaC 
manner. Seeing no encouragement for supposing its ex- 
istence, she continued in the same confident tone, " You do 
not wish for a poor husband, 1 suppose !" 

" I do not wish for either rich or poor," said Grace, 
" but if 1 must choose, I should prefer what ia geuerally 
called a poor man." 

" What a man without a penny, my dear !" 

" Not quite without a penny," said Grace, unable at last 
to repress a smile, with which all along she had been bat- 
tling; " Dot quite without a penny, he might have a little 



monej for prudence sake, but I should wish him to live 

This declaration of Grace's wna beyond Lady Minetle's 
comprehension — almost beyond liet patience; "Live by 
hia nils, my sweet girl 1" exclaimed she, " what can you 
metn ? you would not marry a gambler or blackleg, would 
you?" 

Grace perceived in a moment how wide apart both the 
real and imaginary worlds of the two speakera were. It 
wemed hopeless to attempt any explanation, and she felt 
■he had ah^ady been silly in following so far Laily Mi- 
nelte's lead. " Oh," cried she, now laughing, " 1 mean 
none but a respectable msji !" 

" Respectable !" exclaimed Lady Minette, in a tone in- 
describable, and raising her eyes with somewhat of impa- 
tience ; then calling to her aid her wide eKperience of 
young ladies and their whimsicalities, she continued in a 
different tone, "Respectable! yes, my sweet girl, of course; 
I was shocked at the idea of a professed gambler ; all gen- 
tlemen are respectable. I should yiiah you to make such a 
match as Miss Ward's ; what a line match that was ! and 
yet she talked away something as you do. 1 say it is a plan 
that sometimes answers ; some gentlemen, as I have often 
heard them eay, think that ladies should ' not unsought be 
won', and for this reason you may tell your mamma 1 am 
not frightened at the idea of taking you under my protec- 
tion, as I have had experience of young ladies of all sorts, 
and find that eccentric ones do well in the end, with an 
older head to direct them ; as the song says — 

^_ ■!(■ mundane italeB and poliliea, 

^V DiicretioD is a Intv, 

^^* Which rules and guides societies. 



" I fear you will think me vet7 incorrigible," said Grace, 
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imiling, tlioogh at heart full of coioic UigeTi " when 1 b 
1 ilo nut wisli for thai diacretion which has no 
bility than tlie wind." 

" Oh — oh, my dear girl," said Lady Minette, 
doubtful of Grace's meaning, " that is poetry ; 
fond of poetry, and always was. This taste n 
cheerful eompanion for young people like Fanny and y«q 
who, I dare say, are as poetical as she is. However, i 
dear, now go up to deai- Fanny, who wished lo si 
her room, and be sure to remember all I have said to yoi 
if she would consent to part with Eoine of her whims, I 
■hould not despair of her making such a match aa L 
Penny's." 

" 1 can only again assure you, I can aay nothing of this 
kind," said Grsce ; "and really 1 have heard nothing of Sir 
Hector Penny that could mate me think Miss Ward's 
good match." 



girl ?" asked the elde 
1 agreeable character,'*! 



," retunwd ' 
conceal her 



" And why not, pray, 
lady, with some impatiei 

" Because he does n 
said Grace. 

" Why 1 am sure he i» a reBpectable r 
Lady Minette, without any further etfort 

Grace was just going to say, " But 1 do not like re- 
spectable men," when she remembered the apparent incon- 
HStency she would be guilty of, and was silent. Mean- 
while, Lady Minette continued, " My dear young lady, 
what does your mamma say when you talk in this way .'" 

Grace was now tenfold more perplexed for a reply, 
the first place, she never had talked in tliis way, or on 
subject, lo her mother; and secondly, she felt a conBuous-J 
Ttesis of her mother's frequent remarks 
modes of thinking and feeling, and she could not fed 
tun that all her present sentiments would meet her 
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approval. Grace hesitated and coloured. Lady Minette 
cook advantage of this tacit admission, and cried, triumph- 
antly, " Ah, my dear girl, mamniaa are all of the same 
iQind ; I know very nell what is the opinion o 
and what is the opinion of yourB." 

Grace Tentured a brief, rather ambiguous, ! 
lier mother's opinion. Lady Minette would not controvert 
Grace's position ; alic was conscious that she liad been de- 
ceived in her expectations of Grace, conscious that she 
was at the moment perplexed about her, and perhaps a lit- 
tle checked by the manner of Grace s last assurance ; she 
therefore once more proposed Grace's visit up stairs, and 
shortly after, Grace was escorted to her friend's rootn. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



Fanny's grief had undergone some mutations. After her 
improved meal, and sleep on the Saturday night, she had 
awaked, feeling much more of an every-day being, and 
much less of a heroine, than became her circumstances. At, 
and after, the service at the chapel, on the Sunday, she 
saw and conversed with many uf her friends. She found 
how imposEible it was to make the sul^ect nearest her heart 
the topic of general conversation, or indeed of conversation 
at all among such casual acquaintances ; and in spite of her- 
self and her expectations, she found herself becoming more 
and more as usual. Her appetite and her sleep returned. 
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and it was b^ an efibrt that she kept up the show of grief 

when alone with herbenefactreas, which that lady lamented. 

It is true, the next day, on her cousins' viait, she had a burst 

of genuine feeling; they were the firat persons she had 

seen, connected with her late trouble, and her 

nesB of their knowledge of it. In all its parts, wati soothing 

and affecting. Fanny waa bo meek and subdued, that 

Smily was not able to rally her ; neither did she say 

word to offend Ellen. They could not stay lang, and thus 

they received Fanny's best feelings in a concentrated form. 

The evening of that day was Lady Minelte's select aoiree, 

Fanny met two or three agreeable strangers, and beard 

much of nhat had been passing in her absence ; above all, 

she heard the widow Grange's intended marriage spoken of 

by a gentleman, who had that very day arrived from CheU 

^^^^ tenhain, in a way especially calculated to open her eves lo 

^^^L the nature of the conRiIence she had bestowed with such 

^^^1 rashness. At night, she felt more angry niili her Osmond 

^^^F than she ever meant to he. The words she had heard 

^^^ dwelt on her imagination, and her heart whispered, " How 

failing and unsubstantial are that romance and imagination 

which are not built on truth and goodness" ! She felt she 

I had wilfully overrated Mr.Guppy, and that she had neither 
right nor reason to indulge the grief which the Srst motntm 
had so sincerely OTerwlielmed her. She did not, howerei 
fee! the whole matter really seriously and religiously ; she 
did not grieve over her mistakes and 
the morrow to strive to act up to the dawning truths, which 
were ready to break forth into day, and light her onward 
steps. As ever before, she allowed herself 
ready to be shaken on the morrow, by any wind that should 
spring up. In this frame she received Grace. "Oh, 
Grace," cried she, " I thought you an age ; 1 was sure I 
heard the Wards' carriage drive away, but I knew Lady 
Minette wanted to prompt you to give me a lecture — now, 
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tell mc, are yuu not to teaze me with that odious Mr. 
Jackson, of Jack's hall ?" 

" Grace, pleased and surprised lo see her friend in such 
good spirits, said, " Well, I am not likely to teaze you with 
any body." 

"And why not?" ssked Fanny. 

" Why I should think it die least agreeable idea to you 
possible." 

After a slight pause, Fanny conlinueil, " Tes, because 
you k-now 1 can think of nobody but dear Osmond." 

" Oh, 110, indeed !" cried Grace, quickly, feeluig in some- 
what of a. strait ; " only 1 am sure if it were my case, I 
should feel as I say." 

" Ah, after all you eay in your letters, Grace," said Fan- 
ny, " you think Just as 1 do, 1 see ; and I mean to gu on 
loving Osmond, and believing him true at heart, though 
cruel fale compels him to this desperate act ; — I am sure 
he hates her !" 

" Fanny," said Grace, " I will not have you talk before 
me in this way. How can you justify a man who you say, 
hates the woman he is going to marry V 

" Why," eald Fanny, a little subdued, " he has every 
reason for hating her ;— she is odious, and he loves an- 

" And then what sort of a character do you make out 
the man you choose to say you love ?" asked Grace. 

Fanny was sUent a moment, and tlien exclaimed, " Oh, 
but Grace — his debts,— remember his debts I He has a 
soul of honour, and must pay his <!ebta of honour." 

" And therefore must promise to love an odious woman, 
whom he hates, while he lovea aiiotlicr. Do you remem- 
ber, Fanny, the vow he has lo make her ? How can a soul 
of honour make that vow towards one he liales ?" 

"Wed, I do not know that he hates her," said Fanny, 
" but I know I should hale her if 1 thought he lo»ed her ; 



il I ani glad to lirar she i 

'ature that I thought her. 

" WcW, Fanny," said Gr 
your feelings ; and if she i 
I should pity lier." 

" A frightful rich old t 
" Oh, how I wish 1 had so 
:□ pay off the debts of iiuch 
be able to free the chosen of 



really the fat, ugly, l 



; young and inexperienced 

,ure !" eKclaimeil Fanny ; 

money ! What a privilege 

ie ! ikluch mare, oneself to 

heart! How many 
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^^^B squander away the thousanils without thought, which 
^^^H would make two lovera happy !" 

^^^H " Fanny, you ought never to be happy with such a man." 

^^^H " Oh, Grace, you are so hard !" said Fanny, " you for- 

^^^H get the weight of his debts." Presently she added, " Grace, 
^^^^1 you make me betray what he told me as a great secret — 
^^^^ tliat they amounted to some thousands. What can a man 
I do who has such heavy debts ?" 

" I really do not know," replied Grace, " they moat be 
I a dreadful burden ; but still he contracted them with his 

I eyes open. We know he had warnings." 

" But thai will not pay them now ; wliat would you 
have him do ?" repeated Fanny. 

" Certainly not as he has done," said Grace, " though 
I cannot say what. If he would take up an employment, 
and be steady, by what 1 heard at Ringlown, he has 
friends who are still interested for him." 

" To be sure !" cried Fanny, '* who would not be ? 
Every creature must be interested in him !" 

I" Now, Fanny," said Grace, '• I must speak a few worda 
seriously to you ; all you say, is talk — mere talk, and no- 
thing else. Your feelings would not stand an hour, and 
they ought not to stand, under certain circumBtaoces." 
" You mean if he were actually married," said Fanny. 
" I mean also, if you were to see him, and if he behaved 
cool to you." 
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" He couli] not behave coot to me, if be saw me," said 
Faun;, more moved than she had been hitherto ; " t 
would not let liim." 

" I hope, Fanny, you would both let him and wish him 
to behave bo,** returned her friend, in a khid tune ; " he 
has done wrong ; you should let every other diought he 
dMorbed in that. You ought to r^oice to be spared any 
connexion with Buch a person, and be tliankful to have 
been as httle involved aa you have been." 

" Uliat do I care for debts ? I am not thinking uf 
debts !" cried Fanny, wilfully misinterpreting Grace's 

"And I am not thinking of ilcbts or money, Fanny," 
(aid Grace; "you well know that. Indeed Fanny, you 
will always be deceived ; you will never know people as 
they really are, if you allow yourself to be blinded in thia 
way." 

" But you know, Grace, there can be no poetry or ro- 
mance, if people always do exactly right," said Fanny, 
urging an argument which was rather a favourite with her ; 
" the world would get duller and stupider every day, and 
every body woulil be alike if every body were good. All 
the interesting storiea one hears in real life which approach 
to novels, owe their very eidstence to aome one or other 
doing what is wrong." 

" Supposing this is so, Fanny," returned Grace, " it is 
no excuse for you and me doing wrong ; we are not sent 
into tills world for the purpose of making interesting slo- 

" Now bow like that is to Constance, Grace," said 
Fanny, " and yet you look so different, that it is as unlike 
as iHibsible. By the bye, how does your pretty prolegfe, 
Jessie, go on p 1 am sure titere is an intereaiing story 
made by the fault of one person I 1 think Constance grows 
more severe and unkind every day ; she and North had a 
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spite against the poor girl, ever since she nursed me so 
nicely. North is an envious spiteful old creature^ just 
like her name, a hitter North wind, and could not bear 
my preference for the pretty Jessie." 

Grace replied to Fanny's enquiry, and the conversation 
took this turn. 

Grace had another interview with Lady Minette before 
her departure. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

'Tis well to be merry and wise, 

'Tis well to be honest and true, 
'Tis well to be off wi' the old luve, 

Before ye are on wi' the new. 

Scotch Song. 

As soon as the three friends were again seated in the car- 
riage, and on their way home, Emily began questioning 
Grace on her interview with Lady Minette. After ex- 
tracting with some dexterity Grace's feelings upon this 
lady, and after guessing with some skill the topics dis- 
cussed and sentiments advanced, she rallied Grace upon 
the candour of her confession concerning Lady Minette, 
saying, she now thought she was nearer than ever the 
point she had set her heart upon, concerning certain friends 
of theirs. " For," added she, with a voice and manner 
not to be mistaken, " for, my sweet girl, as the song says — 

' It is not the specious and grim, 

Can long blindfold such creatures as you, 
Filled up with themselves to the brim, 
Mere shades of the honest and true.' 

Youth requires an older head, my dear young lady !" 
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ce 



Oh, Emily," cried Grace, *' I thought you were too 
old for mimicry !" 

" Nobody can be too old for mimicking Lady Minette," 
said Emily, " whose only respectable quality is her age ; — 
besides I hold it a good moral to do so. I think it will 
save you and Ellen from ever falling into such an old age." 

" We have both seen Lady Minette, Emily," observed 
Ellen. 

*' Folid Ellen, with her sharp saws as usual !" cried Em- 
ily, " what are my points to hers ? — and yet nobody ever 
dreams of calling Ellen to account ! — such are the incon- 
sistencies of the world ; as the proverb says, my sweet 
girls— 

< While one horse may revel in meadow and stall, 
Another poor wretchMare not peep o'er the walL' 

Well, now and then," continued she, satisfied to amuse 
her friends, and to silence Grace, " now and then I get a 
sweet little bit of revenge." 

"Grace," said Ellen, "Emily and Lady Minette to- 
[ gether at their best, are too good or too bad ; I dare say your 
interview was comical enough." 

Grace again frankly confessed her amusement and her 
inward wrath, and satisfied her friends with a longer ac- 
count. " But," added she, " really Lady Minette is very 
clever — so prompt and sharp." 

" Her memory for quotation is certainly remarkable," 
said Ellen ; " this is quite the style of cleverness of the last 
century." 

" But so unrefined !" cried Emily ; " I can tolerate a 
good deal in that way, as you know, good people ; but I 
trust I have more heart for mimicking my Lady, than im- 
itating her. And," continued she, half expecting a re- 
proof, yet daring inflexions just sufficient to call the lady 
in question before her hearers, " and, my dear young la- 
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dies, I hope you echo the Beniiment.'— However, Grace, 
-eally your remark has mode me think of her La<Iyship in 
I more respeclful light than ever I did hefore. But I en- 
treat you, good people, if you have any pily, not to go on 
talking of her worthy Latiyship, while I have so much im- 
portant matter to communicate." 

" About what, Emily ?" asked Ellen, innocently, 

" Why, to be sure, about our weE beloved Guppy— our 
Osmond — our dear Boodle — our Ohadiah — Zephaniah — 
Zedekiah — above all, our highly venerated O. Grange, of 
Incubus Hall, Moonshire, Esquire." 

" Do you mean he is going lo change his name ?" asked 
both listeners, laughing. 

" Why, where have you been not lo know that?" cried 
Emily, as pitying their ignorance. 

" How do you know, Emily?" said Ellen. 

" How ! why, as 1 know a hundred other facts about 
him, which I have been burning to communicate these 
two days, but you chatter so, tliat 1 have not found one 
moment to slip in a word. — And now see ! here we are at 
home ! Well," added she, " run up 5tairs, throw aaide your 
bonnets, get your work, and meet mc under the tree on 
the lawn, and you shall hear what you shall hear !" 

" But seriously, Emily," said Ellen, " can you tell ns 
facts, or is it only your own views ?" 

"My own viewsl impertinent child !" cried Emily, 
" it h facts, real true facts, with valuable noi«s and com- 
ments thereon. So now jump out, and run up stairs." 

In a short time the young friends tnel, sa appointed, on 
the lawn, and there, with a bright suti gleaming all about, 
the richest trees in their fullest summer foliage around, 
and the silver Thames gliiling as it were at their very feet, 
they took their seats, all equally anxious to enter upon 
details, which were lo them of highly exciting interest. 
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" And do you really mean you know mori? Lliaii Re do, 
Emily?" Baked Grace. 

" Really mil tnily I do," replieii Emily ; " all the facia 
I tell Bball be war ran led j and 1 will afterwards give you 
up ray authority," 

"Then of course you heard newaat Haslingsr" obserfed 
Ellen. 

" Never mind where 1 heard news, Mademoiselle," crietl 

Emily, "but listen to my tale Obadiah, vts the eon of 

one Boodle, and his father's sister married a knight. And 
(Jbadiah gave them trouble from his earliest youth, for he 
followed after worthless companions, and did not speak the 
truth. And they bound liim first to one master, then 
aiiotlicr, but he slippeil away from all, and made a line for 
himself. But he often wanted money, and then he came 
to his mother, and to his aunt, the knight's lady, for his 
father would have nothing to Kay to him. Now Obadiah 
was a lad of parts and spirit, and had withal a handsome 
and comely person, and as he considered his face his for- 
tune, he lost no ojiportunity of advancing its interest in all 
ways. And by hook or by crook, he managed to travel, 
and study, and learn, and read, till he became quite an 
accomplished youth to look at ; but he had not learned to 
understand from his favourite poet, Voung, though so 
deeply read therein, that, 

'Solid bodies only pnliab well.'" 

Here there was a slight interruption, for Emily'a tones 
and manner brought the subject of her history more vividly 
before her auditors, and carried as it were her meaning 
more home to them, than any words could have done. It 
was not a laugh, or even a emile then, that caused the 
pause, but a sensation, which some, even without Emily's 
powers, are able to produce on minds previously attuned to 
their touch. 
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Emily continued, " Our Obadiah had an aunt, and tliU 
aunt had some property ; Eojiie whisper that this is much 
overrated, but nobodj knows the truth of that. And this 
aunt had an adopted daughter, young, beautiful, and with 
Eorae expectation, besides the great fortune she was to ia- 
lierit from her adopted mamma. Now it struck this lady 
that it would not only happily reclaim her nephew, hut dis- 
pose of two birds with one stone, to cause lo be married 
this interesting pair, so the experiment of a meeting was 
made. But the young lady was standing in the window, 
reading Lalla Kookh, and no entreaties could prevail on 
her to raise her eyes from her book, or her thoughts to our 
poor Obadiah, and the interview was a failure. After this 
our hero gave freer range lotus genius, and touk to gaming. 
His aunt perceived that by now linking his fate with her 
adopted daughter, she would only increase and perpetuate 
her ilibquictudes, and the scheme was entirely given up. 
Our Obadiah had a brother about as hopeful as himself; 
the difference between them being, that the one took to 
high, the other to low life. The one gamed and belted, the 
other swindled and forged ; and the latter for the present 
fared the worst, for he had a narrow escape with his neck, 
and WHS smuggled over to America in a hamper of fine old 
port. He disappeared, and some thought he was drowned. 
All this tiiue our Obadiah was accustomed to hear the re- 
bukes of an uncle of his mother's, who severely took him 
to task ; and often it is said, he grieved over hie evil life. 
One day he went to hear some famous preacher, and came 
back to his uncle declaring he was convertetl. No one 
could contradict him, and the tale remains in the family a 
recorded fact ; but whether converted or not, he fallowed 
the same courEes, and by pleading constant repentance, he 
succeeded in drawing more and more deeply for money, 
upon all his connexions, and even upon his severe great 
uncle, the Baptist, lie now declared that he coiisidered . 
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gaming a religious obligalion, as it was the onlj trade he 
could rollon, and it was bis duty to relieve his dear 
friends as niuc^h as possible from the burden of bis main- 
tenance. Obadiah is a clever fellow, and can make black 
seem white. Wiih such pleas, be actually mystified the 
minds ol' bis mother atid sisters, wbo, in spite of iheir suf- 
ferings in his behalf, and of hia wickedness, are proud of 
liis appearance and his talents, and his having at times 
worked bis way into fashionable life. But now came a 
change. Old Grange, the rich cheesemonger, died, and left 
bis widow sole and entire heiress of all Lis wealth, and that 
wealth proted far more than was expected. They said 
she had a million and a half at her sole disjiosal ; but ObB' 
iliab's aJnbition was not unreasonable, and if it was half a 
million be would have been satisfied. He bad in hia new 
cliaracter visited occasionally religious meetings, but, though 
lie bad seen bis aunt at these, she paid liitn no notice, and 
perhaps piqued with the disregard he liod invariably met 
with in this quarter, he resolved to luke his place on the 
Cbelienham coach and repair bis ruined fortunes. 1 can 
tell you no more than that in a few days he was the ile> 
voted lover, and in a few weeks the accepted suitor of the 
widow Grange, and that his announcement of this happy 
event was rejoiced over in secresj' by bis own immediate 
family ; for the sensitive widow would not yet allow pub- 
bcity to the news. And here comes a blank ; what hap- 
pened I can only guess; a quarrel perhaps on the debts or 
settlements ; perhaps the gentleman valued himself at too 
high a price, however the lovers parted, and, wlielher to re- 
vive her aiFection or 10 soothe his own despair 1 know not, 
but he took up a false name, and set off for Hastings, 
where was the young and romatitic beauty, who had once 
before scorned biin." 

" Now, Emily," inlcrrupteil Ellen, " do you know all 
this for fact ?" 
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" All the facts are really genuine," replied Emily ; " now 
and then — as now — I give my own interpretation of them, 
which you may believe or not." 

" Then why do you think he took a false Dame, and so 
remarkahle a one coo?" asked Ellen. 

" Why tliat was the very crown of the scheme/' replied 
Emily ; " a line christian name for Fanny's romantic 
dreams, and a surname which nobody could believe I Yoti 
know he wished them all to enspect he was not himself, 
and finely to he sure they took the bait. Then, you know, 
he went on cautiously, and saw how they all looked upon 
him — Oh, I see it all now as plain as possibie — I wonder 
you do not I" 

" But what cDuId be his motive, Emily P" asked Ellen ; 
" he would only destroy his chance with the widow." 

" By no means," replied Emily, " there was the double 
plan ! It rather would help him with a widow Grange; it 
amused his idleness, it relieved his pique, and if the widow 
failed him, it was a pretty Uttle reversionary prospect. 
With dear Fanny's heart on his aide, he could easily melt 
others already devoted to him — and then, what are debt* 
to hearts?" 

" But how did you find out all this, Emily ?" asked 
Ellen. 

" Why, my dear Ellen," replied her sister, " you your- 
self told me the most difficult part; that is, the scheme and 
plan of the Hastings adventure." 

" I, Emily !" exclaimed Ellen, " what can you mean ?' 

*' Do you not remember giving me the history of yoo 
walk home one Sunday, after you had been discoursing witb 
Constance against going to a dissenting meeting?" 

"Yes," repliei! Ellen, surprised, "but what then ?" 

" Do you not remember the couple who met and greetedi 
and walked away together in so friendly a manner ? — Yea, 
I see you do ! — ^Vell, some time after, when one day 
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oiir OBinond lingering at the cottage (loor, talking with 
North, it fluEhed across my mind thst that couple was 
ihey, and that he must have some purpose to answer by- 
being BO intimate with her. Thii, his unnataral league 
with North, put all the rest into my head ; — his derecence 
to Ccinslance, his attention to Mary Anne, his flattery of 
the whole faoiily, his coolness to us and Grace (at least, in 
the presence of all but Fanny,) and his h«nagelo us when 
safe ; the whole crowned by his private devotion to Fanny 
When I think it all over, 1 Jo think he deserves the re- 
ward of the widow, for he really conducted this affair in 
the most masterly style. Why, you know, he has not com- 
mitted himself in the smallest particular, and yet one word 
could hare made it all ■ regular caurtbhip to any individual 
in ihu family he cJiose to select." 

" Well, if it is so," said Ellen, " you must remember 
thai every one of the Duffs— I mean all but Campbell and 
Charlotte — helped him on by their imprudence, or he 
could never have deceived them." 

" Well, perhaps he has not ileceiveil them, except poor 
Fanny," said Emily, " but time will show that ! / believe 
that Constance will stand up for him as stoutly as she has 
stood up against Jessie ; why, you know, she hat done so 

" Ves," replied Grace, " hut ill en she was always drop- 
ping hints of something she meant to do, and 1 saw she 
was not entirely satisfied at heart. 1 think she touk his 
part for the present, as it were ; there always seemed more 
reserve about her defence of him than Mary Anne's." 

" Well, time will show I" repealed Emily. " for I be- 
lieve something is brewing up in that quarter, and depend 
upon it, it will be rich, as George says." 

" But now, Emily," said Ellen, " since you take upon 
yourself to elucidate Mr. Guppy's history, pray how do you 
account for his sudden departure from Hastings?" 
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" Why, I confess," replied her sister, " I humbly con- 
fess, that here I must give you more of ray own uncon- 
firmed interpretations than I desired. I have sustained my 
patience these two days, expecting some happy incident 
would occur to complete my story fit for my illustrious au- 
ditors ; but I have not been so fortunate, and you must be 
satisfied with what you can get, and trust our hero's mo- 
tives in my hands. So, to proceed : — You must know the 
widow has a companion, a cousin of hers, that is, a second 
cousin one remove. This Miss Kelly is about thirty, and 
was selected by the widow for her quiet peaceable disposi- 
tion, and her unassuming manners. Mrs. Grange had said 
she wanted one who could be a friend whose sentiments 
should in all things respond to her own, and she remem- 
bered this cousin, whom she immediately took under her 
protection. Now Miss Kelly was kind to her benefac- 
tress, and could be kind also to others for a consideration ; 
and our Obadiah had early secured her good-will by some 
really good-natured services, and also by some pretty pre- 
sents. In short, this part is as common-place as a farce, 
and as good as a play, as Lady Minette says, and I feel 
ashamed to have to lay it before you ; however so it was, 
and so 1 must relate it. After their quarrel, of which I 
burn to discover the occasion, Obadiah made a treaty with 
Miss Kelly, informed her he was going to his ' former 
flame, the beauty,' and gave her the name and address by 
which to find him at Hastings, and so he left Cheltenham. 
Miss Kelly was not treacherous to Obadiah ; she wrote to 
him to come that moment to Cheltenham, for that now was 
his time, and her information proved quite correct. Lady 
Minette had an anonymous letter, telling her that her ne- 
phew was flirting with a young lady at Cheltenham, and 
desiring her to write to him, and renew her threat of dis- 
carding him for ever if he broke with the widow Grange, 
who was nearly worn out with his inconstancy. The 
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wriler went on to Jesire that tlie letter miglit be directed 
to the post-office, Ctieltenham. This letter was then for- 
warded from Cheltenham, enclosed open in a letter to Mre. 
BoodEe, lelliog her her eon's assutned name and address, 
and desiring her to write her commands for his iramediate 
return to Cheltenhum, and obedieaee to his aunt's orders; 
threatening her with all sorts oF mysterious evils, first, if 
she did not by that very post faithfully transmit all W her 
son at Hastings, and secondly, if she did betray any of the 
information this letter contained. But, as you know, 
Grace, this good lady vras never made for an iatrigaanle, 
and between herself and family little remains behind, 1 
Euspect. Well, Mrs, Boodle always does as tlie is bid, as 
well as she can, if she is frightened, and she was horribly 
frightened. She wrote immediately, and added an entreaty 
that her son would visit her by the way : he actually did 
so, on the very Saturday, Grace, that you and the Duft 
left Hastings; and tliat visit was the one that made the 
sensation at lUngtown, which you nilncssed on tlie fallow- 
ing Wednesday. However long before that the quarrel 
was made up between the Chellenham lovers, and the 
widow and Ohndiitli became the happiest of mortals." 

" Now, Emily," saiil her sister, " we have listened pa- 
tiently to your relation, as if every word were authentic; 
and I think you are bound to give up your authorities, be- 
fore you can expect ue to believe it." 

" Well, I am quite wiUing," replied Emily. 

" You heard all at Hastings, I euppose," said Grace. 

" Not a word !" replied the other ; " I never heard the 
name of Guppy mentioned, except by ourselves, all the time 
after you left," 

" Well, you are a wonderful creature for news, I know 
□f old," observed her sister, " and if you give us tolerable 
fiuliBfaclion as to your authority, I will make you the best 
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possible acknowledgment for yoar tcntenets^ by bdieviog 

your statement." 

" Well," cried Emily, gaily, " I am too hardened to 
care to be called a gossip ; so, witboat any apology, my 
authority is Hanson." 

'' Hanson !** exclaimed both the others, '' but Hanstm if 
Hastings, after all." 

*' Did you not hear that Hanson spent Sunday with 
Jessie ?" said £mily, quietly. 

'' Ringtown !'* exclaimed Grace ; '^ then Hanaon heard 
all at Ringtown." 

'^ Well hit !" cried Emily ; ** and her aatbority ia snie 
— no less than Mrs. Boodle's own confidential serfant 
This Sally is a sort of sdngless North, or a soft, rimple 
Hanson. She came in on Sunday afternoon, to take a cop 
of tea with Mrs. Childe*s cook, and she imparted to aO 
present the facts, which I confess I have after some con- 
sideration strung tc^ether, with a heap of others I remem- 
ber to have heard at different times from the Dnfib, Lady 
Minette, and Fanny, besides some little patches to help 
out, which from time to time fell from the incognito him- 
self." 

"But, Emily," said Grace, who was struck with her 
friend's acuteness, and the consistency of the tale she bad 
made out, '' if Mrs. Boodle's servant was enough in the 
confidence of the family to know all these facts, how came 
she to disclose them ?" 

" Oh," cried Emily, " gossip is gossip, and very dear to 
all our hearts. Besides, all was over then, and the Boodles 
are not very precise. They will talk over their family trou- 
bles to their servants and neighbours, and indeed to any 
one, and do not care so long as their friends behave as if 
nothing had happened. Besides, you forget all the raie 
pieces of news, that Hanson, all fresh from Hastings, had 
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it in her power to impart, and how heaits and mouths open 
on auch an exlmordiLmry meeting." 

Grace smiled at the lemembrance of her own feelings 
towarda Miss Fuller. 

" Then," continued Emily, " Jessie had the whole news 
of the week to impart to HanaDQ mi the subject, and I can 
assure you there was aa much juJicioueness shown in mf 
rqection of extraneous matter, as in my selection of the 
more probable. However," continued Emily, " since you 
choose to be sceptical, I will give you a piece of the scene 
juit aa it happened." 

Here Emily seated herEcIf in the character of Mrs, Sa- 
rah, and making some of tlie articles of Ellen's drawing- 
box represent a saucer and spoon, with a cretlilable <lex- 
terity, she poised the former on llie tips of the fingers of 
tlie left hand, and giving the same an undulating mo?e- 
nienl, whilst stirring and sipping, she made the (bjlowing 
speech ; — " Wliy, look you, talking of trouble, what'i 
theirn to my dear misseas's, poor lady ! She's always in 
hot water with one or other of 'em ; — not but that Mr. 
Ob's a gem — that is he — that's worth twenty thousand of 
the other. Mr. Ob, dear young gentleman, is unfortunate 
— very unfortunate ! fie has, as misseas says, such an un- 
suspicious heart, that sharpers always lay hands on him, 
and he, poor thing, takes in all they say, in his Innocence. 
Uliy, now would you believe it, afier all the malicious 
things tlie world has been saying of him about this widow, 
and his wanting her for her fortune, it's no such thing? 
He told missess and the young ladies so with his own 
mouth, and they told me, and they (old me too all about 
his running off from Cheltenham in despair, after she 
would not have him, and how — to forget himself, as we 
may say — he look another name, and tried to drive bis 
troubles away from him. Ah, .MrB. Edwards ! I know yon 
don't believe, and set yourself against my poor young maa- 
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ter ; but now I can tell you the whole history, for I know 
surely, all the ins and outs of the courting, and all about 
the ncnniraous letters, and my Lady's letters, and Miss 
Kelly's, and I know I am infallibly possest with the whole 
tale, from beginning to end." 

" Well, I need not go on further, I think," continued 
Emily, in her natural tone ; you see how it all came out — 
* natural-like.' " 

" And did Hanson give you this scene ?" asked Ellen, 
amused. 

" No, no !" replied Emily, " Hanson told me of Mrs. 
Sarah, and I give a guess at what went on." 

*^ And you really think," asked Grace, ^' that the case as 
you have stated it is the true one, motives and all ?*' 

" I, knowing all parties as I do, from acquaintance or 
hearsay," replied Emily, " do hereby seriously declare that 
I believe the case to be just as I have told you — neither 
better nor worse for all parties. But, Grace, you are bound 
not to take in all my view, because / should give a very 
different story of the Duffs* action and views in the same 
incidents from you." 

" I do not know what view I should give," returned 
Grace, in a very matter-of-fact tone. 

Emily smiled with something of an expression of tri- 
umph, but said nothing. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



Party entirely distorts the judgment and destroys the taste. 

GoUUtnith. 



'' And now, good people," continued Emily, " after my 
story — believing it, as you have engaged, to be true, every 
vjrord of it — what punishment do you award to our hero 
the incognito ?" 

" Oh," cried Grace, '* I do not think about him ; he is 
quite beneath any punishment, but what must follow his 
heartless and evil doings. I only grieve to think that 
Fanny does not feel and see things as I do." 

" Well, I agree with you in part," replied Emily, " he 
is too mean for any tragic punishment ; but only think of 
his fair looks and his soft speeches, and I think you will 
allow that he deserves something, even at our hands. Now 
I confess duelling seems to me the silliest and most unsat- 
isfactory punishment in the world. If it were right, I 
never could wish to fight a duel, or shoot a man, however 
much he deserved it ; but a sensible, steady, personal chas- 
tisement — for instance, a public castigation in the walk, or 
the pump-room, at Cheltenham — is, I confess, what my 
heart would rejoice in. I almost long to be a man, and 
just run down in order to bestow it !" 

Emily's manner and action called before Grace's mind, a 
similar expression of the same friend's feelings in their 
childish days, while Ellen continued, " Well, I would ra- 
ther prefer his not being married to the rich widow." 

"Oh, Ellen," exclaimed Grace, "how can you wish 
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nich a thing I That is just the right puiiishiuent. I really 
should be quite tlisappoiiiied to hear that the match tnu 
off." 

" Why you know money is all he carea for," said Ellen, 
" and it is EatisfactAry that people's punishment should be 
in keeping with llieir evil aeiione or (lesires."' 

" Very true," returned Grace; "yet I never can grudge 
bad people such a worthless thing as money. Non if there 
had been a chance of his marrying Fanny afler all, hon 
shocking that would be !" 

"You puzzle me, between you!" exclaimed Emily, 
"and I feel the more convinced and satisfied, that mj eas- 
tigation is the heat and the only suitable punishment." 

" Oh," cried Grace, with her singularly emphatic tones, 
OS she had been reconsidering the subject, "he is a base — 
heartless — most miserable — worthless creature ! Let him 
go and live in the wretch eiln ess of wealth; he is sunk be- 
neath either our blame or our punishment." 

" I do not quite like that sentiment, Grace," observed 
Ellen, quietly ; " we ought not to fee! so, 1 think, to any- 
one calling himself a ' 
such, we ought surely 
Christian ntles," 

" Well, I suppose my rule 
eame thing," replied Grace, 
Christian rules would make 
would they not.'" 

" Then," interposed Emily, drily, "of course, Grace, 
we shall see the Duffs avoid Mr. and Mrs. Grange." 
Grace looked, as well as preserved, silence. 
" Now tell me, Grace," continued Emily, " what fihoiili! 
you expect the Duffs to do ?" 

"I expect that they will continue friends with him, if 
he will let them, and with his wife for his sake, by what 
I have heard them say ; but I think Constance is quite de- 
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ceived by a sort of pr^udice, Just as she was the other way 
about Jessie." 

"And Constance always will be deceived by 'a sort of 
prejudice,' Grace," said Ellen, calmly, " if she goes on as 

" Slie talks so reasonably," obuerveii Grace, " and has 
such good religious grounds for all she does, that I do not 
like to biame her more in absence than in presenct'." 

" And did you blame ber in presence about Jessie ?" 
asked Emily. 

'■ I told her where I ihoughl ber wrong once or twice," 
replied Grace ; " and cansideriog her belief, I could not 
find out that she was wrong at ail, except in those points." 

" And what were they .■"' enquired Emily. 

'■ 1 thought she was too hasty in ber charge," returned 
Grace; "and that considering the circumstances of tlie 
case, and her mother's, and Campbell's, and 1 believe her 
father's opinion, she ought st least to have taken their ad- 
vice to delay, if not to haie given up the matter either 
altogether, or into the hands of those older and more re- 
sponsible than herself; but she replied (o all by appealing 
to the difference of her belief and mine." 

" And bow was, it Grace," asked EUen, " tliat Constance 
acquired this belief on which she dwelt so much, and 
which she seemed to make an excuse for every thing f 
She and North both wiihed to beliere Jessie guilty, so they 
made themselves believe it. For instance, North found 
the window had been opened, and tliat the cork was hru- 
ken ; the next moment the idea, in itself most monstrous 
under the circumstances, of Jessie having been party to a 
burglary, comes into her head. Instead of examining 
closely all about for signs uf the mode in which the house 
had been entered, and the window opeiieil. North forth- 
with puts by the wax, resolved it sliall some day witness 
against Jessie. Now it struck me — who wished and bew 
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liered Jessie innocent, as I read Constance's statement 
yesterday, in our way to Winterton, tbat if any body bad 
been inside to open the window, why should the sealing- 
wax of the cork be broken ? It directly seemed to me likely 
that if any one had entered the house — which you know, 
Grace, I almost quite believed at Hastings — ^it roust have 
been from the outside. Now, if North had felt as I did, 
that is, if she had believed Jessie innocent, instead of 
guilty, or if she had only wished to do so, she would have 
pursued her examination in quite a different line ; and Con- 
stance would have done the same in many particulars I 
could point out in the same way." 

** Your remarks about the cork are good and sound,'' 
replied Emily, ** and would please George amazingly. 
He told me that every thing he did, putting aside the 
supper- tray, crockery, &c., was done in such a way as to 
prove it was done by one outside, not inside the window. 
He said he had no sort of intention to keep his entrance 
secret at first, and therefore he took no pains about re- 
placing the articles he had moved ; but that as he heard no 
remarks from the kitchen, he began to think he might as 
well hold his tongue, and not risk old North's wrath ; 
besides he began to be ashamed of having disturbed you, 
Grace, and so he thought he would not volunteer any 
explanation. He remembered many proofs which made 
North's supposition, he said, as stupid as it was malignant, 
and that is saying a great deal." 

" If North acted at all with an under-consciousness or 
BUR])icion of Jessie's innocence," observed Ellen, ''she 
must he as George says, malignant ; but certainly wicked- 
ness of all sorts, and even only prejudice is essentially 
stupid ; 1 only wonder any body can think otherwise, and 
call wickedness or falsity ever clever." 

" Why, lOllen, you go very far !" exclaimed Emily, 
" what do you say to the sharp Guppy ?" 
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" Yes, sharp, Emily, and shrewd, and acute," replied 
Ellen, « but still stupid." 

'* I quite agree with Ellen," said Grace, warmly, '* I 
have often wondered to hear a person so clever as he seem- 
ed, and indeed was, make such blunders, and appear so 
really ^ stupid,' as he did on many points connected with 
motives of action and conduct. He seemed to have but 
one rule by which to judge all people and all characters ; 
and how little he could enter into Campbell's views, and 
Frank Freeman's ways of thinking and acting !" 

" And Miss Leslie's," cried Emily, laughing, *' which, 
in spite of his gentle deferential manner, I often suspected 
raised a secret smile. Oh," continued she, "i( that is 
what you call stupid, Ellen, I understand you." 

" I mean not only in particulars, but in generals," re- 
plied Ellen ; '*' there was a bluntness of perception on all 
subjects connected with mind and principle, especially reli- 
gious principle, that constantly grated upon me." 

" Then you know the Duffs always agreed with him, 
and quite echoed his sentiments," observed Emily, with a 
glance at Grace. 

" Yes, I know they did," replied Ellen. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



The Lady Constance speaks not from her faith. 

But from her need 

Shaktpeare. 

The next day, some little time before dinner, George ap- 
peared at home. His sisters had been looking forward to 
his arrival, as there were many little pieces of news he could 
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Bupplj ; and tlie first enquiries he received were upon what 
took place at Grove House after their departure. 

** Indeed," cried George, " it was a thousand pities you 
ran off in that way, I never saw Constance to such advan- 
tage, that is, so perfectly herself." 

** Well, 1 was sorry to leave," said Emily, *' for I ex- 
pected a grand scene> hut I really wished poor Jessie to 
know all was so well over, as soon as possible.*' 

** And I thought it would he easier for you to get the 
letters written," said Ellen ; while Grace remembered how 
desirable she had thought it to get out of the way after so 
uncomfortable an expos6. 

*' Oh, you should all have witnessed the scene of the let- 
ters !** exclaimed Greorge, " Certainly, Constance was grand !" 

" Well, tell us," cried Emily ; *' we can supply man- 
ner, &c. &c." 

"Well, she got through the letters tolerably, on the 
whole," said George ; " we had a squabble over every 
line, but I got my own words pretty correctly transcribed, 
and I felt satisfied when I had got the letters safe in my 
pocket ; for Mary Anne has such slippery ways, and Con- 
stance is in so ticklish a state of morals, that I could not 
be sure of what might befall them, in the way of erasures 
or postscripts, or re-writing, if I had not taken them out 
of harm's way. So after this, which, though I pass it 
over, was well worth the seeing, I asked Constance whe- 
ther she did not think she had made a great goose of her- 
self. She said, no, and that if it came over again, she 
should do exactly the same. I replied, it was not doing 
herself justice to say that, for that even fools learn by ex- 
perience, and that every event offered experience to the 
wisest of mortals. She said, that she too had gained ex- 
perience by this event, and that she hoped she was able to 
profit by every thing. Then I started on a new tack, and 
^d that she, who was such a lover of truth and candour. 
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cDuld not have any scruple in caiiiesgiDg aa a inatLcr of 
justice, though she could not Kay she wan niistaken, that 
Jessie was raised in her opinion, and not the unprincipled 
girl she had taken her fur. She replieJ, not a bit raised ; 
she thought of Jessia Baliies exa.ctly as >>he had done all 
along. I said, 'Yes, as at iirst, but not as when jou 
Euapecled her of a tlieft and burglary." She slill averred, 
' exactly the same.' This rather provoked me, and 1 asked 
what she could meao, and treated her as though she were 
in jest. She was higlily displeased, and rebuked me for 
treating a serious subject lightly, — giving me a regular 
preachment ou levity ; so 1 got serious, and begged her tu 
explain, when she made a regula.r sermon, and — as times 
go — not at all a bad one, beginning at the Creation and 
Fall of Man, and going on — " 

" Oh, George !" interrupieil Ellen, a little distressed. 

" Inilced, Ellen, I am quite serious," said her brother; 
while Emily remwlted, " Oh, yes, quite true ; you do not 
know Constance as well as I do, Ellen." 

" VVell, I assure you for a moment / was startled," con- 
tinued George, " and I thought perhaps Constance was 
highly excited by all that had passed, and forgot what was 
going on around ; but presently, I saw she was never more 
entirely herself, for I found she was about xo prove that if 
a person was unspiiilual, it did not matter whether he 
were a murderer, or a tliief, or aitnply unspiricual, for that 
all were in the same condition ; and that if ihc thought, 
much more pronounced, a person unapiritnal, he or she 
u>n» unspiritual ; and that further, she did pronounce Jessie 
Baines unspiritual ; therefore Jeesie Baines was so, and it 
wu impossible for her to injure Jessie by any thing of any 
kind she could say against her ; therefore, she had not in- 
jured the said Jcs»e, and she did not think better orworie 
ofher than she did before. Q.E. D. It was, I assure yoH, 
a very creditable piece of argument, and deeper than many 
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persons of Consiance'B principle have head for. It failed, 
however, to satisfy me, and I asked Iter what ehe said to the 
nitith commandment. She replied, that 1 talked of what I 
(liJ not understand, for that we were no longer under the 
law. I knew well enough what she meant, but as ! could 
not battle with texts, I leR the field to her, and soon after 
took my leave ; and ever since 1 have been charil 
enough to believe that she was vexed with what had p 
ed, and took this means, though a strange one, of showiog 
her vexation, and confessing berseif wrong." 

" No such thing, George," said Emily ; " I know Con- 
stance very well, anil you may believe every word in ear- 

" Weil," returned her brother, " while I thought so, I 
had almost resolved thai, except for Campbell's sake, and 
Charlotte, I would never go to the houee again." 

" Constance allowa herself to be bo guided by North," 
said Grace ; " if North were to go away, 1 do think she 
might do very differently." 

" And pray, by whom else does Constance allow herself 
to be guided ?" asked George. 

" You must remember, Grace," observed Ellen, " that 
Constance is only guided by North as far as she chooses, 
and she ol^en checks and slops North, and can do so when- 
ever she pleases." 

Grace felt the truth of thii remark, and remembered an 
instance, among many others, when North was talking 
down Martha, on the latter giving evidence. 

-' We are all guided by others, only a.<< far as we chooae," 
continued Ellen, " for if our will does not exactly conseat, 
(as Constance said hers did not, about deferring proceed- 
ing against Jessie at Hastings) the moment we are our 
own masters, which most likely is some day in some way 
' other, we make up for it, as Constance has done. When 
e look upon it from this siiie, the fault is, the chooaing 
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wrong, or the choosing wrong counsellors — not the advice 
so much." 

" That is very true, Ellen," said Emily, " else why are 
we four who stand here now together, so different ? We 
must form, and he forming, our own characters. But if 
that is true," added she, gravely, " how serious it makes 
every act, and almost every thought of our lives !" 

'* Indeed, I think it is true,** returned Ellen, " but it is 
what the Duffs will not believe. Constance goes on be- 
lieving that certain acts and certain people are religious 
and good, and she will not open her eyes to the errors of 
the one or the faults of the other ; she makes excuses for 
her friends, and will not see them impartially, and for 
others she makes no excuses at all. This cannot be the 
way to find out the truth." 

** Constance looks upon truth as something that can be 
printed," said Emily. 

*' Well, very true ; she looks upon the Bible as the 
fountain of truth," said Ellen, " but then she rejects sepa- 
rate texts of the Bible, and retains only such as suit her 
mind and character ; and this is a part of the system she 
upholds altogether. I do not ask for perfect characters un- 
der her principles, for that would not be fair perhaps un- 
der any, but I only ask her to confess that such an act is 
right or good, and such an act is wrong or bad, whether it 
comes from those of her way of thinking or not." 

** But really, Ellen," said Grace, " I do not think it 
right to go about judging others in this way." 

'* Constance, you know, has no scruples of this sort to 
hold her back," said Ellen, smiling. 

"Besides,** pursued Emily, "when such examples as 
Jessie Baines and Guppy come straight before our eyes, 
surely we may speak !" 

" I was not thinking of those certainly when I spoke," 
returned Grace. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Oh, reader, had you in your mind 
Such stores as gentle thought can bring, 

Oh, gentle reader, you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

Wordstoorih. 



Soon after this the family met at dinner^ and George was 
called upon to give an account of the christening party of 
the day before^ in Grosvenor-square. He said it was all 
very grand ; that Lady Penny was quite in her glory, and 
Sir Hector just as usual at a dinner party. 

George brought a message to his sisters, from Lady 
Penny, regretting their not having been able to come, 
which raised a smile in all present except Grace, who 
did not understand the position of parties. Emily, how- 
ever, rapidly explained what she conceived to be the 
state of things; how her cousin "Bella" (Lady Penny) 
had manoeuvred to have this party fixed during their ab- 
sence at Hastings ; how the poor infant's state had caused 
the constant postponement of the grand christening; and 
how Lady Musgrove had insisted on the party at her own 
house being on the Monday, rather than the Saturday be- 
fore ; one of her reasons being, the opportunity this would 
give the Ward family of being present. 

George proceeded to give an account of the party. 

After dinner, the young heir made his appearance, and 
his health was drank in due form ; but George declared ma- 
ny of the ladies had tears in their eyes, in looking at the poor 
infant, who was a pitiable little object, buried in his fur- 



beloved cap ami trJinminf^. Many af)ernrartls predicted 
the poor child would not live, «ncl that perhaps his ilealli 
would be a blessing. The mainina, iiowever, did not seem 
to indulge such melancholy thoughts, or even to observe 
that there was any thing unusual in the appearance of her 
child. 

" 1 have really no patience with Bella," said Mrs. VVard ; 
"when she was a child, she was a wonian, and now she 
is a woman, she is a child. Nothing will give her Bense." 

"Oh,'' cried Einily, "Bella ia always the same; ehe 
never observes or cares for any thing tliat interferes with 
her own eelfisti enjoyment of the moment." 

" But it would not do," remarked Ellen, " to have a 
party, and make every body melancholy with any such 
reflections." 

" The Bight of the poor infant could not but make every 
one melancholy," said George ; " I declare I always before 
thought a aick child a bore, and wondered how mammaa 
and nurses could make the fuss about them Ihey do ; but 
now 1 felt quite angry to lee Bella, smiling and bowing, 
and recriving congratulation a on all sides, looking through 
her glass just as u:<unl, as if the sight she was showing us 
was the happiest in llic world. 1 did not at all wonder to 
see ladies with tears in their eyes." 

" The fault of course was having a party at all, nnder 
such circumslances," said Ellen. 

" Oh, Bella could never have done without the party," 
cried George ; " I am sure she thought more of the party 
than of the christening, as most peojile do, 1 suppose. 
However, Emily, the party has done us one service of 
which you will be giad to hear." 

" And what is that ?" 

" I heard," continued George, " that Major O'Brien was 
to be there in the evening, and I knew he must have only 
just returned from Cheltenham, and would be fresh with 
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all the gossip there, so I found him out, and I think I can 
give you the last volume but one of Guppiana." 

" Just what I want, George! — how I wish I had waited 
till to-morrow !*' cried Emily. 

" Well, thus it is," continued her brother ; " there is a 
certain Miss Kelly, it seems — a sort of humble friend of 
the widow's. Major O'Brien asserted that this Miss Kelly 
had taken a great dislike to the present fortunate youth, 
and done him great disservice ; so much so as to foment 
disputes, and at length drive him from Cheltenham. The 
cause of this dismissal was a demur concerning the pay- 
ment of his debts, which amount to a very large sum, and 
the settlement the widow proposed not satisfying the am- 
bition of our high-souled friend ; so off he went. Miss 
Kelly continued to do him offices of disservice towards the 
widow, but somehow or other all turned in his favour. He 
was certainly the most promising of the lady's suitors per- 
sonally ; and absence and his inconstancy, which no doubt 
Miss Kelly constantly dwelt on maliciously, seemed to in- 
crease his value in the eyes of the fair widow. So at length, 
by great entreaties, Miss Kelly was prevailed on to act as 
mediator, and she wrote letters anonymous and un-anony- 
mous to secure his immediate return ; threatening him, 
they say, with betraying his secret to all the Duffs by the 
following posts, if he did not return, and causing his aunt 
and mother to threaten him in their way too. This was 
Major O'Brien's story ; but it seems to me that Miss Kelly 
has been a faithful friend to Guppy, and has perhaps man- 
aged also to be equally convenient to her cousin and bene- 
factress. However, whatever were her motives, she plan- 
ned most ably to get all the letters to our incog-nito by the 
very same post, and with them. Major O'Brien asserts, a 
whole heap of demands from creditors ; so that our fortu- 
ate youth was certainly hard run that morning of the 

ght general from Hastings." 
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" Well, certainly," observed Emily, " 1 caiinol thiok 
tlie Duffs' reasons for Bight were as good as the Guppy'a ; 
I do really pity him a little for his debts. Bui, George, 
Major O'Brien's is a lame story, and inconsistent. ] call 
fill ray history nicely up with his facts, judiciously ar- 
ranged." 

" Yes, I knew you would say thnt, Emily," replied her 
brother ; *' Major O'Brien was certainly in uonai stent, he 
could not at all account for many things ; bat I perceived 
that bia information would confirm your view and make a 
pretty vaudeville." 

" Weil, really, it is almost too common and fulgar for 
real life," said Ellen ; " I feel quite ashamed of them alt, 
and really can scarcely laugh at them as you do." 

" Cerlaiiily," observed Grace, " one must either laugh 
or cry, and really I do not know trbich is right." 

" Oh, there can he no harm in laughing at people for 
wickedness of Bome sorts, I am sure !" crieil Emiiy ; " it 
is just a 6t punishment, and must tell in the world." 

" \Veli, perhaps so," said Ellen, " if the world were in 
other respects what it should be." 

" I cannot think it right to give over laughing at follies," 
continued Emily. 

" Well, I believe I do agree with you, £mily, in the 
principle," said Ellen ; " I know I think the Duffs injure 
their sense of right nnd wrong, by destroying in themselves 
the feeling of the absurd ; — what unsuitable, and even 
wrong things, tliey think and di>, by not allowing tliem- 
selves to perceive ahsurdiiies in tbeir friends !" 

" Yet they are not backnard in exclaiming against the 
' ridiculous' conduct and Mayings of many," said George. 

" That ju«t increases the defect 1 mean," replied Ellen. 

" You only mean then, that their sense of the absurd is 
not exercised on right objects," said Grace. 

" Yes, and that from denying it its proper food," conti- 
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nued Ellen, " it is often forced to feed upon that which is 
roost improper and most unnatural. I often shrink from 
hearing their treatment of the persons and things they are 
in the habit of constantly ridiculing." 

Grace felt she could not contradict Ellen in an expe- 
rience, which had been so often her own as to make her re- 
joice at her seclusion in the painting room. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



Much yet remains unsung. 

Tkomton, 



Grace had felt anxious to communicate to Miss FuUer 
the discovery of the lost brooch, as well as the other parti- 
culars connected with the charges against Jessie, and also to 
thank this enthusiastic ally for her very efficient assistance. 
But she felt diffident in writing a note, considering all the 
circumstances of the case ; for though Constance was not 
annoyed at what had taken place, Grace felt a repugnance 
in entering upon the subject with a stranger ; — so opposite 
were the feelings of these two young ladies. Grace there- 
fore gave up the idea, and felt sorry to think that Miss 
Fuller perhaps might consider her negligent. 

There had been some talk about Jessie's line of conduct. 
On the Sunday, she had urgently entreated Hanson to allow 
her to leave Mrs. Childe's, under any circumstances ; and 
now that she was quite cleared, she had written to Hanson, 
still earnestly desiring to do so. Jessie had what is called 
a high spirit, in spite of her apparent meekness, and it was 
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a apirit that, not properly subdued, might have led her inio 
ir.anj' enoTB. Hanson was qui le aware of her young friend's 
temper, and now she called at Fulham to speak to Mn. 
^Vard on the Eubject. Mrs. Ward rather took Jessie's vieir 
of the case, said she should feel the same, and offered Jessie 
an ssylutii till she could meet with a situation. But Han- 
son*s opinion became stronger and stronger ; " You are 
very kind, ma'am," said she, " but 1 tliink it better for 
Jessie to remain where siie is. The young ladies and every 
boily here will make more of Jessie than is good for such 
a young girl, if she comes ; anil if you do not object, I am 
for her staying with Mrs. Childe, where she may be very 
comfortable if she pieaaes." 

Mrs. Ward acknowledged Uanaon'ij advice to be good, 
and allowed the prudent counsellor to do as she pleased. 
It was aetlled that tlie young people would ilrivc over to 
Ilingtown the next day, and that Grace should convey 
Hanson's decisian. This was done ; and at Mrs. Chikle's 
Grace again met Miss Fuller, who was the means of bring- 
ing the rest of the party into the house. 

A very amusing scene took place, as may be imagined, 
among so many, of different characters, suddenly thrown 
together rather in^mately ; their feelings brought out in 
different ways, perhaps oppoute ways, upon sutyects of n)u~ 
tual interest. But, however entertaining the scene might 
be, Emily was not content with the superficial news that 
Miss Fuller could gather of their late interesting proceed- 
iiil^s, in the pretence of Airs, and the Miss ChUdes. She 
thought that young lady deserved to hear more particular 
details, both on account of her general zeal in the cause, 
and [he particular developement of it which she had exhi- 
bited, in making up, addressing, and actually pre-paying 
the postage of, the beavy packet which she had herself 
been the cause of forwarding from Ringtown. When it i» 
remembered that this was before the happy days of the 
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penny post, it may fairly be expected that Emily*s feeling 
towards Miss Fuller, will be responded to among some of 
our readers ; especially among such as can recall the sore- 
ness which even a single general-post letter could occasion- 
ally cause in some minds. 

To return, however, to Emily. With little difficulty^ 
she persuaded her new acquaintance to take a drive with 
them, and during this favourable opportunity^ she imparted 
to her sympathetic auditor, the whole of the history of the 
burglary, the lost brooch, and the detection of the respective 
culprits. In return, she was informed of many pieces of 
valuable news, to fill up her Guppiana, as George called 
it. It was impossible not to touch upon this affair, but 
Grace admired the dexterity and kindness by which Emily 
avoided the smallest allusion, which should betray the pass- 
ing interest that Fanny Duff had felt in the scenes at 
Hastings. Emily did this with an ease that surprised 
Grace, in one of such liveliness and rapidity of thouo'ht 
and speech. Grace felt more than ever a warm apprecia- 
tion of the friend of her youth, for she had never seen 
Emily in a situation which so called forth a variety of her 
qualities, and proved her so entirely, in feeling, expression, 
and conduct — a lady. Perhaps a little want of the same 
delicate qualities, which it pained Grace even to fancy she 
perceived in their new acquaintance, gave rise to these re- 
flections. These matters, however, and many more, espe- 
cially some curious facts and illustrations on the history of 
Obadiah Boodle, his principles, and character from his 
youth upwards, must be passed entirely over, since our 
tale has already exceeded its intended limit ; suffice it to 
say, that by all she heard on this subject, Emily became 
more than ever satisfied with the correctness of her view 
of that gentleman's conduct and motives, and that she 
could have drawn up a statement of his case with full as 
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much ease aqcI pbusibilitf, *a CoDEtance had commandeil 
in her now celebrated document on Jessie's roiBdemeaoors. 
One piece of news our young friends learned at Ringtown 
nan, tliat Fann; was at Wintcrtoo. It was aupposed the 
liad gone home to flnisii her month'B visit, but the Fulham 
pany thought it much mare likely, that the object was a 
little change of scene and air, by Lady Minette's prescrip- 
tion. About a week aft^r this, Smily was in London, 
with her molher, and they called in Mount-slxeet, to in- 
quire after Fanny. They found her returned, and the 
following conversation took place on Emily's joining Ellen 
and Grace, In the garden at Fulham. 

" Well, Grace," cried Emily, arresting her friend and 
sister, as they were quietly turning a comer, engaged in 
deep conversation. "Well, Grace, we have seen Fanny, 
and guess what ! — Guess her frame of mind !" 

'■ Why, by your asking, I suppose you mean she has 
become very angry," replied Grace. 

"Angry! furious! and melancholy beside," returned 
Emily ; " she gives up human nature as a bad job, and 
would go into a convent if there were such things now-a- 
days. Yet she abhors and abominates her Osmond, and 
can say nothing bad enough of hinn." 

" Well, 1 really think," replied Grace, " I bad rather 
she should talk in that way, than as she did the last time 
1 saw her. But what has been the cause of all this?" 

" Here is the cause partly," sMfl Emily, producing some 
leltcrs tiial she had had in her hand, " and the rest 1 can 
tell you, as Fanny did me ; only I fear I cannot as vividly 
represent to you his baseness, and his cruel selfishness, as 
poor Fanny did in her uccount — more by her manner than 
by any tiling else. Really, I once or twice re~conaidered mj 
views about duelling; but still, on soberer thoughts, I 
hold to the personal castigation," 
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To explain the immediate causes of this chaise, it is 
necessary to return to Winterton, and to carry the narra- 
tive as far back as a week or ten days. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



And some forgiveness needs the best of friends. 

WardswortA. 



It may have been observed that Constance had some h'ue 
of action in her mind respecting her friend, the incognito. 
The fact was, that latterly, in their Hastings visits she had 
been converted over to North's view, namely, that Mr. 
Guppy's constant visits to their house, had for their object, 
her sister Mary Anne. She had for some time resisted 
her mother's inuendoes and North's open beUef ; but from 
the moment she saw it right to be convinced, up to the 
present time, she entertained not the slightest doubt of the 
fact of his attachment to her sister, Mary Anne ; nor was 
her belief shaken by hearing of his engagement with Mrs. 
Grange ; she did not doubt the truth of this report, but 
she believed, like Fanny, that his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, — the amount of which he had confided to North — 
caused him to take this step. She therefore resolved to 
write to the gentleman, and her letter, which follows, will 
best explain her schemes and her feelings. 

My dear Christian Brother, 

You may not perhaps be surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from me, though you may be surprised at 
the subject of it ; to explain which it is necessary to enter 
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into Eome iletsil. From jour acquaintance, itay, intimacy 
with me, you cannot but have observed the keen ob»enfa- 
tion and penetration with which I am accuswwed to sur- 
vey all around me. The faculty I possess in this respect, 
amounts to a height which I may truly say cnuses me pain, 
far ahove the greaineM of the gift. Alas ! if those who 
envy mental posseasions knew what they cost their owner, 
surely such enry would quickly vanish (torn the earth ! 
but to my poinL This perception confers on me now the 
power of piercing down into the ¥ery depths of your heart, 
and into your present motives of acdon. I do not ask, 1 do 
not enquire, but as surely as your own conscience, I speak 
to you the truth. Believe me, I do not blame, 1 know loo 
well how to sympattiize with the weakness of the human 
will ! 1 know what it must be for those to be tempted with 
the mammon of unrighwousness, while the spirit of tlie 
world is sidl hovering about ready to return to its place. 
Tllerefote 1 repeat 1 do not blame. It is a delicate Eulgect 
1 have to touch on, but inoiivei of mere delicacy must gi»e 
place to higher couai derations, and 1 now proceed without 
farther preface. I beard the day before yesterday of your 
engagement lo Mrs, Grange, and I know your afibctioni are 
otherwise disposed of. 1 know your motives ; 1 know you 
cannot afford lo marry where choice would lead you, hut on 
account of your unfortunate debts, you are tempted to make 
an aUiance foreign to your feelings. I am aware that 
many pious persons thiiik little of such matches. VVe 
know we can point to multitudes uf instances in the religious 
world, where money or rank is accounted quite a sufficient 
excuse for a marriage in a profeBsor, which, without that 
motive, would appear altogether unaccountable ; but 1 con- 
fess, that however holy and consistent may be the person 
who forms such a connexion, 1 must ever account that act 
an inconhisteucy with the rest «f his hfe; and for this 
reason I now apply lo you to induce you, nay, lo entreat you 
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to reconsider^ before you take this step. Perhaps you are 
not aware that my dear sister, when of age, has a prospect 
of some little property of her own, besides the expectations 
she otherwise may naturally look forward to. But I have 
no fear as to your getting on, with respectability. Mamma 
is of a most generous nature, and I am sure she would 
persuade papa to do every thing that was necessary. Be- 
sides, 1 can assure you that papa is already more pre- 
possessed in your favour, than in that of any other young 
man of our acquaintance. It is not therefore your main- 
tenance that causes me an anxious thought, it is your 
debts ! for these, 1 feel quite sure, papa would not consent 
to liquidate. And now you will see that your confidence in 
our faithful North is not misplaced. On the strictest pro- 
mise of secresy, she one day confided to me the amount of 
your unfortunate debts. £500. is a large sum^ but it 
might be worse, and being no worse, I have every hope 
that I can propose plans to raise money sufficient for its 
liquidation. I see therefore no reason whatever that you 
should not forthwith propose to my dear sister, and on the 
understanding that in half a year, or a year, as it may be, 
that your debts are discharged ; 1 also see no reason that 
you should not immediately be made happy with the woman 
of your choice. The following are the measures I propose, 
and for which 1 pledge the exertions of myself and my 
friends. My connexions are extensive, and are increasing 
every day ; besides no one likes to refuse my application ; 
all this is greatly in your favour. My scheme you will 
perceive is fourfold. 

1. Sixpenny and shilling cards, among all our friends 
and friends' friends. This would branch out indefinitely, 
and I calculate I might with great exertion raise £100., or 
nearly so. 

2. A fancy bazaar in behalf of " a private and most 

INTERESTING AND AFFECTING CASE." 1 think with a 



few judicious liints, that without betraying the names or ac- 
tual circuiuBtances, I might enlist the kind feelings of many 
young ladies in the case, and by this means I think I might 
coant upon another £100. 

3. Besides these, 1 would keep constantly in hand in onr 
family, and in othcni of my friends, a standing hasbet of 
the shell and sugar-plum Bgures, as well aa the raisin chim- 
ney'Sweeps, which have this year so happily taken the taste 
of the religious pubUc, in behalf of Mlsaionary exertions. 
This would bring io some little addition to the store, which 
would be acceptable. 

4. But my grand resource is the following:^ — ^An adver- 
tisement in the new religious newspaper. I have written 
one, which I shall enclose for your approval, and I would 
make any reasonable alterations you suggest. You will 
perceive that in the drawing up and general design, 1 have 
united the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessneas of 
the dove. The study of human nature, which has been my 
delight from my earliest youth, enables me especially to 
understand the feelings of the wealthy pious, and 1 cannot 
but iliiiik that my appeal will lake where so many fail. I 
am glad to try the experiment, for I always think it a mis- 
lake to address auch apph'cations avowedly " to the at- 
rLUKNT," or '■ HUMANE." When people perceive it is an 
application for money, tliey pass over the advertisement at 
once ; such is often the selfishness even of professing Chris- 
tians .' But if the feelings can be interested, and the weak- 
nesses of the human heart, even in a renewed state, so skil- 
fully touched as to be enlisted in a good cause, a successful 
result will be the consequence ; and I confidently expect 
such will be the case here. You must understand that 
any tiling I do will be strictly cuvfiilrnlial. No one now 
but your favourite, our excellent North, has any idea of my 
present letter and proposal ; I was compelled to ask her 
advice and opinion before J could lake any steps. Our 
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tcstiry. The auly'ect of this tppeal Is now iii tlie mofit ur- 
gent De«il of the small sum of £3i>0. in order to enable bim 
to walk in a prttli of cousistency. The case is such an un- 
usual one, that it requires being fully known 10 be nt all 
understood or believed ; but any one cbrislianly ilispoaed 
to assist towards making at kail one heart sin); for joy, 
may be assured that the very eamtijlcst contribution will be 
most thankfully received. The circunialances of this ino« 
singular an<l affecting — nay, even romantic — case, are of 
too delicate a nature to be made universally public, but to 
any who willingly minister liberally of their worldly sub- 
stance to the necessities of ibis unfortunate young man, all 
the facts of tile case shall be unreservedly made known, 
upon application, post paid, to C. D., at tlie office of tliis 
paper. 

In the course of a few days Constance recdved an an- 
swer to her communication. It came enclosed ins packet, 
which, when opened, was found lo contain three handsome 
octavo volumes. The intention of these will be explained 
in the following letter ; — 

My dew Christian Sister, 

Believe me, 1 appreciate your extraordinary 
kindness and your fertile resources, which, however unde- 
served, alas 1 I can truly say are only what I should look 
fur from you ; they do credit alike to a Christian heart 
and B Christian bend. But I must write to give facts, ra- 
ther than feelings, since I cannot but perceive and acknow- 
ledge that your letter detnandH my moat serious attention. 
At the same lime, deeply as 1 feel this, 1 have no fear or 
doubt but that my reply will perfectly and entirely satisfy 
your candid mind ; for I write ba no common woman. I 
know you are not one of those whoae mind is made up at 
once and for ever, without a chance or hope of change or 
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alteration, however certain, proofs or conviction may be. — 
No ! she whom I glory to call my friend, is above such 
low and faulty motives. She knows, 

** Mutation is the name of all below,** 

and on that principle she acts and feels, regardless of the 
scoffij of the worldly or the tremors of the faint-hearted. 
I therefore, without a doubt or a hesitation^ place before 
you fads, among which are those of the dearest portion of 
my life, and 1 then leave all in your hands, assured that I 
shall rest i>crfectly content with your decision. Then, suf- 
fer me to say that you have laboured under a delusion— a 
most amiable and a most probable one, but still a delusion ; 
and though I say probable, I can assert^ with truth, that 
your letter gave me the most unfeigned astonishment; not 
so much at the idea of my heart becoming entangled amid 
the chains and the snares that surrounded it at Hastings, 
but on the selection you had made for its aspirations. Be- 
lieve nH\ tlial your dear sister presents to my imagination a 
picture of all thai is si>A and tender in woman ; words can- 
not oxpn^s the lovely nature of her simplicity and affec- 
tion. luT tonilorr.t^ss antl »-c2;r«'/f. She is indeed that which 
one hears of si> often, but so rarely sees, a genuine unso- 
phistieateil child of natun.\ But this character, lovely as it 
is, is not or.e that could ever command or fix affections — 
jvx^r though they be — such as mine. Had my heart been 
frtv to chix^se, 1 should certainly have had the amhition to 
Kxk higher: I should have looked among those minds, 
near her* it is tnu\ but, ah. how far advanced in truth, in 
dijiuitv. in vastness. in strength, in juety ! One who would 
share with ray poor bean 

- The >.>T* and s*XT»m^ of a changiz^ wcrld.' 

inusi ixH oiihr hf 
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." A being breathing ihoughlful brealh, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
A perfect WDman nobly planned. 
To Ufam, to comfort, and commandi 
And yet a npiril mill and bright. 
With something of an angel-lighl." 

YeE, I repeat, had my affections been mine to bestow, I 
should have been daring enough to have raised my eyes 
Ui those 
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within, that governs every grace." 



ly own to utFer ; no beauty, how- 
ever rare, no faacEnation, however irresisllble, no piely, 
however exalted, can have any influence over iihn whose 
afFbctions are once given to anotEier. At least I hold that 
wretch- — thai blot on humanity — unworthy of the name of 
man, who could be trifling with, the afiecliona of one wo- 
man, while his heart and his faith were given to another. 
Judge tben.my dear sister, or rather sisters— for while I ad- 
dress you, I feel I also address the sister, pecuh'arly, of your 
heart aiid home, ray dear and valued friend Mary Anne — 
judge of the poij^ancy of my feelings, in becoming sensi- 
ble tliat those I so esteem, so venerate, should deem me 
capable of conduct unworthy a man, a Christian, not to say 
a professor ! Oli, that worda had power to convey to you 
my sense of the bsseneK of such vUlariy ! But I leave it to 
your own noble natures to conceive that for me, which my 
poor powers uf eloquence fail to express. 

And now, having given my own side, allow me to say 
that I have the happiness of tliitildng thai any fean on the 
score of your beloicd sister are quite misplaced. I, wlio 
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know all that pasted between us, can fed anored, that, 
however you may have been deoeiTed, she hers^f was d<iC. 
If her tender and affectionate nature might, tinder any 
other circumstances, have indulged a tenderness, from 
which the highest diaracters do not shrink, she must have 
learned and understood, from the guarded manner in which 
she was received, the true state of the case. Bat, obserre, 
I speak hypotbetically, for I cannot for a moment believe 
that your dear Fanny had other feelings than those shared 
in common with you and your beloved Mary Anne. U<yw- 
ever, were it otherwise, I repeat, that passages passed be- 
tween us, calculated entirely to rectify any mistakes. I 
can fearlessly appeal to many instances of caution on my 
part. You can all bear me witness that I abstained from 
the intimacy yourself and my friend, Mary Anne, per- 
mitted to me, of calling you by your endearing Christian 
names. I never allowed myself this liberty towards your 
dear Fanny, and she would be able to recall a passage on 
the subject, in one of our conversations, where I playfully 
alluded to the happiness I should have in witnessing, some 
(Jay, her change of name, when united to the man of her 
choice. What motive, but caution, could I have for not 
availing myself, as 1 might have done, of a permission 
which, under the circumstances, you imagine would have 
been one so soothing and so hopeful to my feelings ? Again, 
1 was uneasy at your affectionate sister's retention of a 
handkerchief of mine, and, as she would bear me witness, 
I did not rest till she had restored it. I perceived that she 
had cut out the mark, which, unhappily, was that of ray 
true name, and by which she discovered the secret of ray 
incognito. This piece of confidence between us, this, her 
most unhappy discovery, and the earnest simplicity with 
which she compelled me to disclose it, and with it a great 
^jart of my history, gave, in your eyes, the appearance of 
n attraction on my part, which, as I have explained, did 
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not and conM not exist But beyond tbis even, might be 
the extraordinary delicacy of my posUion with r^urd to 
her, through out mutual connexion with my aunt, Lady 
Minette ; towards all your dear fsmily I felt this ; I was 
constantly pierced, as by Epears, and my heart often up- 
braided me for enjoying, as it were by stealth, the happi- 
ness of intercourse with characters, minds, aod hearts, 
nhich would perhaps, were all mnde known, cast me off in 
scorn. Bui 1 glory to say, I did not then know the full 
nobleness of the natures I had to do with, which I was 
judging, I take sbauie to myself to confesE, by rules of 
a worldly measure. To return, however. If I felt my un- 
happy concealment towards you, bow much more towards 
your dear Fanny— my own aunt's adopted daughter ? I 
often made allusions to ber on this sutgect, and so plainly, 
that I frequently feared, afterwardii, she must inevitably 
discover my secret. One more remark, and I have done 
with this part of the subject, which, believe me, it deeply 
wounds my delicacy to touch upon ; but my character is 
dearer to mc than my hfe, aod Co clear that, I, like you, 
scorn considerations of mere refinement. I need only al- 
lude to my good aunt's avowed desire, of a connexion be- 
tvteen my unworthy self and your dear sister, and let me 
ask what would have been my motives in the conduct you 
imagine, had my own wishes conepireil with hers ! Be as- 
sured it deeply wounds my sense of delicacy, which is re- 
markably acute on matters where your eex is concerned, to 
enter thus into such a subject ; but 1 repeat, as you so 
justly and philoso|ihically observe, that minor considers- 
lioDB must give way lo those of a ]iigher order. And now, 
my beloved friends, permit me to enter upon a topic which 
1 dare not approach to any human being but your own two 
selves, and believe me, to any buc those of whose sympa- 
thy I am assured, it would be a bard, indeed an impossible 
matter, to write. AVhere the heart is concerned 
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" We shrink us up for fear, 
Like leaves of asperele ; 
For none but those who once have felt, 
Can feel as lovers feel." 

But I cast away such common thoughts, for I have not to 
do with those of common stamp. Then let me impart to 
you, that I have heen for some months past hound, irre- 
vocably bound, to her who is now to form the happiness of 
my future life, as she has long been the arbitress of my 
fate. When I was at Hastings, my faith was pledged to 
her ; it was nothing but a sense of honour that had for a 
time driven me from her presence ; and the occasion of this 
banishment, doubtless you, who have so affectionately sym- 
pathized in my unhappy circumstances, can divine. But 
she — my beloved intended — who has the soul of generos- 
ity, discovered my retreat, and, in the nobleness of her 
nature, devised a scheme which should at once relieve me 
from my embarrassments, without compromising my too 
sensitive feelings. Oh, that I were at liberty to disclose to 
you a trait of character, which would at once clear my 
honour from the doubts you have cast upon it, and intro- 
duce my future partner to your notice, in a light that must 
at once secure for her your admiration and love! But, 
alas ! this, and the avowal of the causes of my unhappy 
incognito, are for the present denied me. I can only look 
forward to a day, not very far distant I trust, when these 
mists of mystery shall fall away like the mountain-dew, 
and you will see all in the lovely tints of joy and truth. 
Meanwhile, suffer me to entreat your kindness for her who 
is so soon to be 

'* The earthly sun round which my joys revolve." 

How far from her merits is the notion you have been suf- 
fered to imbibe ! I doubt not your noble nature would 
cry : — 
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i would Ht the first almost scorn one who had at lier 
eoniniHnd 

"The power and pomp of gold." 

But I well know your noble nature will discard such a 
feeling when you Itnm the true eharacter of the chosen of 
my heart. I leave all (urns of clo<]Ucnce and romantic 
flip;htG u> those whom truth is too mean to serve, and I 
will simply BWte that roy fair fiancfe admires and vene- 
rates every one of your favourite writers and preachers, 
that she actually came hither purposely to sit under our ex- 
ceilent minister, the Rev. Mr. Honey, thai she subscribes 
annually one sovereign to the Missionary, Bible, and Jews 
Societies, and that she patronises and forwards all baiaars, 
and shilling and sixpenny curds, that have for their ob- 
ject the spiritual welfare of souis. Her unwearied zeal 
and activity in such pursuits, 1 have never seen equalled, 
at least, never hut u'lce ; and lier heart yearns to become 
acquainteil in quarters where she feels all the obligation 
will be on one side. As a mark of her esteem, and desire 
of being some day personally known, slie begs me lo en- 
cloee the books you will find in this packet ; — two for your- 
selves, and one for irour oKcellent and devoted North, whose 
goodness and piety siiU fill a happy niche In my memory. 
My beloved betrothed thinks you will find the book in 
which she has inscribed your name, a eolace to you in dark 
days, and a joy to you in bright ones. The one she pre- 
sents to our dear Mary Anne, is a book which I pointed 
out (0 her. as one from which 1 myself found so much 
benefit, after my godless career, when I could truly say 
^^Bth my dear friend's favourite poet — Young : — 
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" Thus I long travelled in the ways of man. 
And dancing with the rest the giddy maze, 

• m • • • • 

At length have housed me in a humble shed.** 

In spite of the difibrence of our course, and of superiori- 
ties, it would be folly for me, though of the so called su- 
perior sex^ to deny ; I sometimes have flattered mys^ that 
there are similitudes in our minds, that will lead my Talaed 
friend to enjoy and appreciate this work as I did. I most 
impart to you, hefore I dose, the news so dear to mysdf, 
that hefore the next week ends I hope to call my now be- 
loved intended — my bride« We set off^ immediately for 
the continent, where we spend a year, after which time, I 
trust to be permitted to introduce to my dearest friends — 
my dearest wife. 

Many thanks for your news on that unhappy business. 
I grieve at the pain your generous nature must undergo ; 
hut it is a noble sacrifice of private feeling to duty. I 
heard the whole story yesterday, through my sister, who 
sent me a most affectionate letter, and though it was one of 
congratulation on my present happy prospects, she could 
not resist entering upon the history of the lost brooch. All 
the public sympathy seems on your side, as I should ex- 
pect. My dear sister Barbara is intimate with the Childes, 
and entertains, in common with them, the most enthusias- 
tic veneration for yourself and all your dear family. 

With my devoted respects to your excellent parents, be- 
lieve me, &c. 

Constance was a good deal perplexed at this letter. In- 
deed perplexed would be a very poor word to use, to ex- 
press the first feeling of her mind when she found the ex- 
traordinary mistake her correspondent had made between 
her two sisters. But the more she considered the matter. 
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tlic more all olher feelings sunk into simple perplexity. If 
she set him right as to her meaning, it was only throwing 
herself into a more endless perplexity, and evidently enter- 
ing into a controversy which would be of no aval). Be- 
sides which, clever as she was, Constance really hardly 
knew in what way to cundnue tbe correspondence; and 
above all, one party or other must hare heen mistaken, and 
Constance did not like to dwell upon that alternative. As 
she re-read the letter, and allowed her mind to receive the 
new impression which her friend gave of hhjiancee, Con- 
stance began to feel her former viewB receive considerable 
modification. True, in the interim between lier own letter 
and this reply, she had heard many email things which 
were calculated to shake her confidence in her friend's 
veracity. They had all visited Lady Minette, and had 
heard from that lady many small facts inconsistent with 
her nephew's statements. One vas, that certainly two 
years ago Lady Minette had contemplated* hia marriage 
with Fanny, but that since she had expressly told him 
that now that could not be, and that she had said in her 
late letter to Haetings, when persuading and even com- 
manding him to marry the widow, that she would give 
neither of tltem — naming Fanny and himself — a sixpence 
if ihey married. Again, at the same time, she mentioned 
that bis debts were some thousands, while Constance knew 
well that he had stated them to North as being no more 
than £500. Nevertheless, before deciding upon any thing, 
Constance resolved to seek Mary Anne, and see what that 
sister thought of the letter. She liad not exactly told 
Mary Anne what she had done, but Mary Anne was shrewd 
eDougli to guess, and Constance was ehrewd enough to sus- 
pect it was no secret. It therefore required very little pre- 
face before putting tlie letter into Mary Anne's hands. It 
was perhaps the first dme in her life that Constance was 
inclined to he led by Mary Anne, and certainly the first 
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time Ebe liu] ever gone eo far in coniulting ber sister, n 
OD her eide fell the flistinction. 

During the reading Mary Atine borat out into varii 
esclaiaalious — " How can he make Euch a mistake ! What 
can he be thioking of !" but bI the end her deliberate opi- 
nion was gi*eli — " Oh, Constance," said she, " you must 
let it pass ; it will only make matters worse to notice it. 
You know Fanny would be sure to take it up, and I — I 
don't care nbout it — I am sure I forgive him with all my 
heart ; besides, you know, 1 told you I thought he was 
going to he married. Oh, 1 think we shall like to know 
Mre. Grange very much 1 — such a rich woman, you know 1 
And what an el^ant book — bound, really, and beautiful 
gilt edges ! I am sure it must have cost a guinea ! EIow 
very kind of her ! Do you not think bo ? Then, you know, 
she is evidently a decided character. You see she has 
gone there on purpose to sit under Mr. Honey. VVbat & ' 
beautiful letter it is !" eKclaitned she, after looking it over 
again ; " such an elegant composition, «o full of poetry, 
and such discernment of character. How exactly he u 
derstands you, Constance !" 

Constance assented now and then to some parts of this ' 
address, but her object at present was to see her aiatet's 
mind, rather than to express her own. 

Presently Mary Anne, after again looking at the letter, 
encouraged by CotiBtance's confidence, exclaimed, almost ] 
in soliloquy, " I wonder which of us he means !" 

"Oh, that is plain enough !" returned Constance, quick- 
ly, pointing to the line containing the words dashed un- 
der, 'warn' and 'command,' which she repeated. Pre- | 
aenlly she added, " But, Mary Anne, there are one 
two poinla rather doubtful ; I am not quite satisfied as j 
to what we heard about the debts, and the other things 
we spoke of ; there seems something not quite true there." 
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'■' Oh, but you know all that was before he was con- 
verted !" 

Constance was silent. 

" Mary Anne continued, " Oh, I don't think much of 
that ! Yau know we must not talk of what people do be- 
fore converwon, or there would be no end of it. Besidea, 
don't yon know what that fine old saint, Mr. Best, said the 
other day to Mrs. Hail .''" 

'■' No ; what was it .'" asked Constance, a little vexed not 
to have beard what her sister knew of two such noted cha- 

"Oh, I thought it most striking," replied Mary Anne, 
"and it confirms my theory of pioue parents and disobe- 
dient children, so I particularly noticed it; 1 heard it at 
our party the other night. He said that in his long expe- 
rience of character, he had always remarked, as a most ex- 
traordinary fact, that persons who had been the tnost noto- 
rious liars — I use his own words — when once convened, 
became the most spiritual-minded Chrialiana; and that he 
could prove this to be true in the example of his nearest 
and dearest friends." 

" I certainly have hitherto had a prejudice in favour of 
truth — at ieast in converted characters," observed Con- 
stance, scarcely in reply to her sister. 

" Oh, yea, certainly, in cunvertcd characters," returned 
Mary Anne ; " but Osmoud Guppy was not converted 
then, so we need think of it only as an advantage in his 
case; that is, if dear Mr. Best's theory is true." 

After this, Constance sought her mother, and the end of 
a discussion on the subject was, Constance reading aloud 
the correspondence between herself and Mr, Boodle. Mrs. 
Duff was a little vexed at the step her daughter had taken, 
saying it was a proof of the innocence of Constance's heart 
to notice any Uttle attentions that might have escaped a 
young man, who proved to hive been circumstaDced aa 
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their friend was, with respect to one of Mrs. Grange's for- 
tune ; she advised, however, passing it all over^ and wri- 
ting a friendly note of congratulation to Mr. Boodle^ on his 
happy prospects. Constance, then, putting together her 
mother*s and her sister^s opinion, thought it advisable to 
give up her first impressions on Mr. fioodle's conduct; she 
also considered North's reflection, that we cannot expect 
perfection in any one, and that we should be ready to for- 
give, even if our hrethren have offended or injured us. 
Constance therefore did write, as her mother advised, and 
the result of the letter will shortly be seen. Mary Anne, 
meanwhile, had possessed herself of Mr. Boodle's episde, 
which she had not half enough perused, and retired to 
study it in her room. She, too, at length came to a con- 
clusion ; namely, that though some of her friend's remarks 
and quotations clearly designated Constance — such as the 
words Constance herself had pointed out, and the very 
marked quotation with the word angel in it, which appeared 
entirely to reflect back a conversation they had at Hastings 
— yet Osmond Guppy had always called herself — that is, 
Mary Anne — Juno. Thus, Mary Anne returned the let- 
ter, perfectly satisfied. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



Hate never looked so lovely yet. 

Mo&re. 



Soon after these letters had passed, Fanny arrived at home. 

One morning, as all the ladies of the family were sitting 

;ether — a rather unusual circumstance — Fanny left the 
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room, for her work-box. When she re-entered, what nas 
her amaze to finil their Hastings- incognito seated amidst 
the family party, as if he bsd be«n there for hours I He 
was chatting, and all laughing, in bigh spirits. Poor Fanny 
fell as if she would have sunk into the earth ; hut ht rose, 
end with precisely the ssme gentle manner he had always 
used towarils her, he stepped forward and o&red liis hand. 
"I said, when lost we bad the misery of parting," said he, 
" that I trusted duty would not always stand in the way of 
my happiness, 1 have now only one more tiling to desire." 

Fanny was so confused in minil that she eould not at all 
comprehend his words, but his manner brought her more 
to herself, and made her more of a woman than any thing 
thai had ever before happened to her. " Indeed," replied 
she, simply, and very calmly, " it is difficult to imagine 
how duty can bring you here at this moment ; we thought 
you engaged far otherwise." 

The visitor was never perhaps so rauch at a loss for a 
speech in his life — certainly, lie never felt bo sudden and 
perplexing a change of ideas. He had only tlie inomenl 
before henrd that Fanny was in the house, and his greet- 
ing was, as it were, alniost an experiment; though, at tlic 
same lime, lie did not consider hers a character that called 
for rauch study or management. Finding her at Winter- 
ton, and perceiving a new trait of character in her manner, 
in one moment he suspected, and in the next concluded, 
that she had seen his letter, and he again regretted, that 
portly intention, and partly haste at the time, had caused 
the amission of a clause he had projected, of making iiis 
com muni cation a tnatter of strict confidence between the 
two home sisters, both fur friendship's soke, and also to 
avoid wounding the feelings of the sof^ and delicate Fanny. 
He bad counted much on the alienation he had observed 
between Fanny and lier home circle, and bad imagined his 
letter would be especially safe from her perusal. Now he 
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percdTed the more open coarse would hare been the safest, 
and he bitterly blamed his foQy — his folly in writing as he 
had done — in coming to M'interton without being entirely 
assured of Fanny's absence — or in writing or coming at all. 
With the slightest of pauses howerer, he continned, " I 
was bat this moment informed of yoar being at Win- 
terton." 

" Yes — " interposed Mary Anne, stopping saddenly for 
want of a name. She was going to add, " Osmond Gappy 
was enquiring after you," and probably she woald hare cut 
the difficulty by pressing the monosyllable " he** into bar 
serrice, but the gendeman, avaihng himself of the slight 
breathing space her interruption afibrded, went on to re- 
mark upon Fanny's faded looks, and to express a fear that 
Hastings air, in spite of her sad accident and illness, 
agreed with her better than London. 

" I think," observed Charlotte, who was seated at the 
same work-table as her sister, " I think Fanny exerted bar- 
self a great deal too much, both after her accident and af- 
ter her illness, and she has felt the effects since her re- 
turn." 

Fanny acquiesced in her sister's remark, as it had been 
one they had made the day before ; it did not, however, 
occasion the discussion in the family that ensued then. 

The gentleman alone replied. He spoke of those of a 
truly unselfish nature, who never spared themselves, and 
then in a playfid manner reverted to Fanny's dislike of 
medical men, and feared she had not sufficiently remem- 
bered the lesson she learned from the tale he had had the 
happiness of relating to her one day. Fanny's heart sick- 
ened while he talked ; she felt she both abhorred (it was 
not too strong a word for poor Fanny) and despised him. 
He, on the contrary, seemed fascinated to talk alone to 
Fanny, though he would gladly have fled out of the room. 
He could not say her manner was not precisely what it 
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ever had been at Hastings, during the moments he actually 
sat with the rest of her family ; it was only when general 
animated converEStian took place, or in a tfle-a-tele, that 
Fanny became truly herself; so he thought, but he did 
not know Fanny's true self. He longed, by any means, to 
provoke a new state of feeling in ihe room, and after some 
more attempts Co awaken Fanny's interest, he availed him- 
self of some remark of her sister's to change his situaliuni 
Fanny had taken up her work, and continued at her table, 
working, and talking with Charlotte, while the rest dis- 
coursed in hvely, if tiot merry tones. Mary Anne was ral- 
lying their Tisitar on his situation, at first timidly, by 
practice fearlessly — Constance asking innumerable ques- 
tions on the mind and religiousattainmentsof Mrs. Grange, 
while she was selecting from her heap some tracts — KlrK. 
Duff lamenting that the bridal pair were going abroad for 
a year, since she had an opportunity of recommending 
them to both an upholsterer and a glass and china ware- 
house, under the most favourable circumstances ; the first 
was a young man just setting up for himself, whom lat- 
terly she had been employing ; the other was selling off 
in great haste. The present of books was also acknow- 
ledged, with many flattering speeches. 

Meanwhile Charlotte and Fanny pursued their work, 
which was a piece on which both were employed together, 
at the small table apart from the rest. This was entirely a 
Hastings scene, and the visitor, with all hia cleverness, 
could not make out any thing one way or other to satisfy 
bis mind on any one point. He more than once returned 
to the solitary siiters, and talked over their work. Fanny 
referred him lo Charlotte, as herself was only her sister's 
assistant ; and Charlotte continued the diecourse, entering 
into a regular discussion on needlework, and showing a 
talent and liveliness, her auditor hud never suspected in 
her. But somehow or other, there seemed ■ drag on the 
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conversation, and before very long the visitor rose to take 
his leave. 

Great was the consternation this movement occasioned 
in the minds of the other Miss Duffs. They had thought 
he certainly meant to stay dinner, according to Constance*8 
note; but the gentleman was inexorable; he could not 
spare a minute longer from Cheltenham, and the plea was 
unanswerable. He however took a most friendly leave, 
anticipating all sorts of happy meetings after the short 
term of a year, and affectionately wishing an improvement 
in Fanny's looks. 

" I am sure he meant to stay longer," said Mary Anne, 
'* for he sent away his cabriolet, and when I went for my 
book to get him to put his initials. North told me that he 
desired his servant to come at ten o'clock. How very odd !" 

'' People are odd at such times, my dear," said her mo- 
ther. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Whom see I yonder so demurely smile ? 

Young. 



It was these two letters and a report from Fanny of tin's 
scene, that Emily now conveyed to Ellen and Grace at 
Fulham. Mr. Boodle was wrong, Fanny had not seen or f 
heard of the correspondence at the time of his visit ; but ■ 
his visit was the occasion of her becoming acquainted with 
all that had passed, and Lady IMinette, upon Fanny's ac- 
count of these documents, had insisted on seeing them. 
They therefore came into Fanny's keeping, and she had 
now entrusted them to Emily. Emily was bent on her 
own way of exposing the whole of this incident; without } 
any preface beyond that which has been before related, 
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she lianUeil otct the first letter (Conatance's) to Ellen, and 
requested her to read it aloud. Emily could not hare trusted 
herself witli the office ; she well knew that she conld not 
have passed tlie passage where the word " BUgar-piuin" oc- 
curs, without a regular explosion of laughter. But Ellen 
had a singular command of couateiiance when necessary, 
for she read the whole letter through, and crossed Emiiy'i 
rubieon, the sugar-plum, without filiowing the ahghleat ap- 
proach towards a symptom of amueemcnt. She once or 
twice looked up Inwards her sister, with a glance and a 
quiet remark, which inereasei! Emily's propensity to mirth 
more and more, Emily liowever restrained her amuse- 
ment, for the sake of watching Grace's countenance, for 
she thought, surely now her triumph over her friend's phi- 
losophy was sure ; and probably had Emily made her 
point less public, and set about it in a less formal manner, 
her success would have been complete. But Grace was 
aware thiit Emily intendetl her ta manifest signs of enter- 
tainment, sTid therefore althongh the matter of the letter, 
together with Ellen's straightforward unmoved manner of 
reading it, were to her ear irresistible, she listened to the 
wiiole from beginning to end without exhibiting more of 
her feeling than a lurking smile now and then would be- 

Emily triumphed at the end ; " Well," cried she, " now 
1 am content 1 Grace's demure smile is as good to me and 
belter than the outright laugh I liave so long predicted and 
desired to see ! Only say, Grace, that Constance is absurd." 

" Well, her schemes are absurd enough," said Grace, 
laughing now without effiirt or di^uise ; " what can she 
have been thinking of?" 

Here Ellen in her own particnlar style of countenance, 
voice, and manner, put in a few words of reproof to Grace 
for her merriment. None but those who thoroughly knew 
her, could have possibly guessed whether she was in jest 
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or earnest. Presently however this was made sufficiently 
clear hy her joining in the outward expression of mirth^ 
which her sister and friend were now at no pains to check. 

Emily continued to repeat the words and propositions 
which seemed the most to dwell upon her memory and 
tickle her fancy. *'0h,'* cried she, between her par- 
oxysms, '' an unfortunate and interesting young man, in 
love ! — sugar-plums !— chimney sweeps ! — Oh ! prescrip- 
tions ! cures ! what a doctor of mind and morals Con- 
stance would make !" and so on ; while the others fully 
satisfied Emily in the sympathy they showed in her feel- 
ings and exclamations. 

At length, when the party became more capable of calm 
reflection, Ellen observed, " I am sure this design of Con- 
stance's offers a very fair illustration of our conversation 
the other day concerning the Duffs, and their want of the 
sense of the absurd. If Constance did not destroy that in 
herself, she would perceive the extraordinary nature of her 
conduct." 

" Well, it really is a proof of the faUacy of people trying 
to make themselves good and wise upon rules of their own 
devising,'* remarked Emily, as she fell into her usual man- 
ner ; '' who could imagine an act from beginning to end 
more unsuitable, more revolting, than this before us !" 
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CHAPTER L. ^^H 



Afteb. some more diECUision on this part of the corre- 
spomlecce, Emily reminded her friends tliat %he hud the 
reply to read them, and warned them that that v/as of a 
very different character from Coeialance's letter, assuring 
them it was by no means laaghftble. " 1 really," added 
she, " hardly like to read it to you, but it is right that you 
shouUI know the whole story, and Fanny indeed wiBhea it." 

After this iniroduclion, Emily read Mr. Boodle s an- 
Ewer ; and indeed the different Eensation the two letters 
occasioned was remarkable. When Emily ceased, nobody 
spoke at the firtt, but after a short space a few abrupt ex- 
clamations of concentrated indignation and scorn escaped 
llie friends, more expressive in zeal life, though perhaps 
less satisfactory in historical relation, than the most round- 
ed periods of the accomplished novelist, or the most la- 
boured oration of the rhetorician. Ellen actually sited 
tears of anger on the writer's account, and of grief on Fan- 
ny's, whilst Grace's heart burned hot within her, unable 
and undesirous of finding words to express her feelings of 
disgust and abhorrence. 

AlWr some time, iu which these feelings among the trio 
vented themselves, as it were, in conimenting on small 
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pieces of Mr. Boodle's inconsistency and falsehood^ Grace 
remarked; ^' But I cannot imagine what the Dufl& can be 
thinking of! How could they allow him to come, after 
talking in that way of Fanny ?" 

** That is what poor Fanny feels so much," said Emily ; 
" she complained to me that she had no mother and no 
sisters ; that she was alone in the world, and was very 
melancholy indeed. She had just before spoken of Char- 
lotte and Campbell, and called them noble creatures " 

" But Campbell was not at home at that time," said 
Ellen, "he went to Frank Freeman the day after we 
were at Winterton." 

" Yes, but he had said or done something that was a 
comfort to poor Fanny ; besides, she talked of his behaviour 
in Jessie's case, and said what was true, that he was the 
prime mover in all that was done, or rather not done, for 
Jessie. This was quite true, for he spoke to his father, and 
put a stop to the Bow-street officers, and to other plans 
Constance was bent upon." 

I observed that quality in Campbell," said Grace, 

though he is so quiet, he always gets his own way. I was 
quite amused sometimes, once especially, when his mother 
almost refused to have Frank Freeman at dinner. Camp- 
beU brought in his friend after all, and managed so as to 
satisfy every body." 

'' Campbell always was a good dear fellow," said Emily, 
warmly, " but I was going to tell you about Fanny. I 
reminded her of her grateful expressions concerning Camp- 
bell and Charlotte, and she then vehemently bore witness 
to the p;oodness of both to her, at this crisis. She said, 
that Charlotte had come out in a new character lately ; 
she had befriended the unfortunate, and seemed ready to 
die for the cause of truth and justice. I tried to keep her 
to this point, and encouraged the subject of the lost 
brooch, to which she often alluded ; but she soon flew off 
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to her own distress^ and dwelt much more on those who 
had injured her^ than on Campbell^ Charlotte^ and her 
sisters here, as she called us; though certainly we out- 
number the opposite party. But this is what I call poor 
Fanny's weakness ; she cannot see or embrace such facts 
and reflections as these ; her misfortune is want of sense." 

^^ Say rather, Emily, want of feelings properly disciplin- 
ed," observed Ellen. 

" Ah," returned her sister, smiling, " I know Ellen is 
always pining to make intellect and heart the same thing !** 

At this time Fanny wrote the following lines : — 

When hope was young in hours of spring, 

When life was blessedness, 
Each moment carried on its wing 

A joy my heart to bless. 

The sounds of home, of earth, of air, 

The voice of bird and bee, 
And e*en the city's busy stir, 

Brought happiness to me. 

All now is changed, my heart no more 

Throbs high at rapture's voice ; 
The charm is past, the spell is o'er. 

That bade its chords rejoice. 

I've seen the glory pass from earth. 

The crown from manhood fall. 
In place of honour, truth, and worth, 

I've seen a sable pall. 

I've seen the close of sister's love. 

Of mother's tenderness, 
Seen helpless anguish fail to move. 

And pitiful distress. 
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Tve seen them join the false and bold. 

The cruel and the base. 
And for the sake of servile gold, 

Faith, honour, truth, disgrace. 

Oh, bitterest lot, all thought beyond 

To wretched mortals given. 
To see the lovely and the fond 

Forget their faith to heaven. 

Then tell me not of visions fair. 

Of joys for me in store, 
The glow of earth, of waves, of air. 

Returning as of yore. 

No — ^leave me ! let me toll the knell 

Of honour, virtue, truth. 
Of rapture^s charm, and hope's high spell. 

That bound ecstatic youth. 

Then will I seek dark solitude, 

Sad hearts last earthly tie ; 
There, far apart from natures rude. 
Where scarcely sin nor cares intrude. 
To check or mar a holier mood, 

ril lay me down and die. 



CHAPTER LI. 



i> taaiH. nf lltwn;. anil riEb;, 
VBd wlierenje'er m waj wu mai 
id BnJdesi, TuttaLfu. imdlariiayf 



^J& the close of the foregoing di«wurse between the young 
ladies, Emily had wondered hon she should ever keep 
Constance's letter and schemea from the knowleilge of her 
brother George, but she ilid not need the entreaties of her 
amiitora to prevent her from exposing any part of ihls cor- 
respondence. " 1 only wonder," added shej " how each 
aod all of the Duffs have alloweil us to see ii ; 1 am sure 
it is not a fit sight for any body else." Baying thia, she 
folded up the letters and replaced them in her hag, aince 
she heard signs of her brother's approach. The young 
ladies however were fatigued vrith walking and standing in 
the garden, as lliey bad been doing ao long, and passed into 
[be houae ; at length they seated themselves In a small 
ante-room, beyoni! the drawing-rooms, which was a fa- 
vourite retreat of theirs. Presently, George came in with 
an open newspaper in hia hand, scolding and fuming in 
his amusing way, at their having just given him the slip; 
he had seen them in the garden, and had been in vain 
seeking tiiem there for the last half hour. 

" Half hour!" cried Emily, laughing, " then of course, 
George, you have some news in that paper to tell, pray 

" News that always {ileases young ladies," replied he. 
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And excites young gentlemen^" continued his sister ; 
a inarriage of course — but not our veritable Guppy, 
surely — that was not to be till to-morrow." 

'* Well, listen," said George, and he read as follows : 



<c 



Marriage in high life. 

This morning was led to the hymeneal altar, the amiable 
and celebrated Mrs. Grange, relict of the late Tobias 
Grange, of Fish Street Hill, Esq. The happy object of 
her choice is Obadiah Boodle, Esq., who changes his name 
to that of his amiable bride, agreeably to the will of her 
late estimable husband. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Honey. The settlements are said to be in 
accordance with the generous nature of the lady. In 
the evening there was a splendid entertainment at the 
public rooms on the occasion, upon a most magnificent 
scale, when the bride and bridegroom bade farewell to 
their numerous and delighted friends, and the next day the 
happy couple proceeded in an elegant chariot and four, on 
their way to the continent, where they intend to pass the 
next year. 



»# 



The Wedding Ball: 

" Ball !" cried the sisters, " what can you mean, 
George V* 






Why, I mean what I say. Ball," replied George; 

if it is so extraordinary, why did you go and hide your- 
selves here, instead of coming and hearing the news the 
moment I came in, but now let me read." — George con- 
tinued,—" The Wedding Ball." 

^' But what will Constance say, I wonder, and Mr. 
Honey ?" again interrupted Ellen ; " and what a match 
to expose in such a manner ! I do think people do choose 
the most unsuitable times for grand parties and balls !" 
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'' Witness our well-beloved cousin^ Lady Penny," in- 
terposed George, who was always ready with an allusion to 
the late christening entertainment. 

"How could he ever consent to such a thing?" con- 
tinued Ellen. 

" Never mind that, Ellen, only listen," said her brother, 
and he began ; 

« < There was a night of joyous revelry, 

And beauty and rank, most rare and bright, 
Had mingled to grace this jubilee ; 

For this was a ball on a bridal night. 
And music shed forth its influence sweet, 

As it fell in a silver sound ; 
'Twas echoed again by twinkling feet, 

As the butterflies gay, with the antelope bound.' " 

Oh, George, impossible !" cried Grace. 

You must be inventing," exclaimed Emily, " let me 






see !" 



<f 



No, indeed, I am not inventing,*' said George, show- 
ing the verses, '' every word is here, and you shall see it 
afterwards, let me go on 

" * And perfumes were there, both rich imd rare, 

And flowers surpassing the light, 
While their odour gushed forth and clogged the air, 

And died of their own delight. 
And wine was seen in its ruby cup, 

That was eagerly grasped by those, 
Who athirst in their beauty, drained it up, 

Like the summer^s dew on the rose.' " 

'^ Of course it's a burlesque," cried Emily ; " well, I 
must say it is capital, and well deserved by the occasion. 
Well really this is something almost as good as my perso- 
nal chastisement." 

" They certainly are most apt and charming lines," said 
Grace, laughing as the rest did ; while George in modu- 
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lated tones repeated some of the expressions^ which seemed 
to delight his ear, especially dwelling on the expression 
Jubilee, which he declared was so yery neat and happy an 
allusion to the age of the bride. He continued — 

<' < But the gay bridegroom was the pride of tbe night.' ^ 

" Is that really there ?" said Ellen ; " how very daring I" 
" How very suitable, rather," replied her brother — 

<< * But the gay bridegroom was the pride of the night, 
A.11 the women admired again and again. 
And ardently looked at the lovely sight. 
And gazed till they gazed in pain.* " 

'^ Well," interrupted Emily, " I must say the author is 
very bold ; — not a word of the bride, too ! — so true to the 
nature of the circumstances.'* 

*'0h, I think it the most perfect thing I ever saw!" 
said George ; '' but let me finish — 

< But 'tis not the spell of his handsome face. 
Though due homage no heart could refuse. 
His beauty 'tis true had but added a grace, I 

To the spell that arose from his polished shoes.' " 

A very slight pause followed the last word, when Emily 
exclaimed for the rest, " Oh, George, you abominable crea- 
ture ! You have almost half cheated us all with Warren's 
blacking.* It is really too bad. I, who was never taken 
in with those puffs in my life. Well, really," said she, 
taking the paper, " it is excellent ! how exactly it fits in to 
our illustrious incognito; — the entertainment too— soon- 
usual now-a-days." 

" I suppose it is all true — the marriage, I mean," said 
Grace, looking over her friend ; " it really looks very lib 
a burlesque ; but I suppose there was a party.' 
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* It is scarcely necessary to say that these lines are actually what tte7 \ 
are above stated to be. %, 
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" Or some ileu good w^ of an editor has contrived it 
all beautifully," continued Eoiily. " See how exactly the 
verses follow the paragraph on the marriage — scarcely a 
line between I Well, George, I iiiitst say it was moKt 
temptiog, and I begin to doubt vchetlier you have deceived 
us at all after all." 

And thus with many more such remarks endeil the an- 
nouncement of a marriage, which, though it excited amuse- 
ment, had excited bXho, and Gtill did excite, feelings of a 
miir.}i sterner character in the hearts of the yimng party. 

Th e history of this eventful rounih cannot be better closed 
than by an extract from a letter Grace wrote to Ellen some 
months afterwards. It ran thus : — 

" As yciu say, Ellen, how differently things turn out 
from what one espects ! Tlirec times latoly I have been 
looking forward lo see so much of you, and each time have 
been disappointed ! I can scarcely believe that it was only 
the day after George read us the news of the Cheltenham 
marriage, that you were called back to Langham, and that 
I have not «een you since; Indeed, the loss of my Lang- 
ham visit would have been a severer disappointment than 
(he others, if the occasion of it were not so serious, and if 
yuur grandmamma had benefitted as we had hoped from 
your visit to Ramsgate, and continued less of an Invalid 



tiian she does. Still, 1 cannot belp sometimeB wondering 
how it is, that to many obstacles stand in the way of the 
TBTj thing — the only thing, it appears to me — that can 
belp me in, and out o!, the dilficultiea and perplexities that 
seem to beset me on all siiles, in my view of the world 
around me. Tbough I have mamma always tio near me, 
I still want you to talk over many things; and with such 
wishes, I often think of all the events connecleil with onr 
Hastings visit. By the bye, 1 have never told you mam- 
ma's opinion of the dose of the history of that raeoiorable 
month ; I know you will be glad to hear It, and the more 
so, as she sees things so very much as we did. Emily was 
highly delighted the other day, the only time we have seen 
the Duffs, at mamma's reply to Constance, who was la- 
menting over ever having allowed herself to wear or pos- 
sess a broach at all. Mamma, in her quiet, kind way, 
ju8t said, * My dear Constance, I agree with you, that the 
less you have to do with brooches the better.' I wish 
Conetance would attend to what mamma says; even such 
a hint as this, followed up, would be of so much service to 
her; hut she pays less attention to mamma, I think, than 
to an entire stranger. I had a talk with mamma one day, 
on the controversy between you and roe, concerning Mr. 
Guppy and his reward, as you call it, of the rich widow- 
Mamma said that the feehng of mankind certainly was 
your way, and that, as such, it should be highly respected ; 
but that the course of the world, as providentially arranged, 
was mi/ way, and she did not blame me for being satisfied , 
that Mr, Guppy bad got such wealth with such a wife. So, 
Ellen, you see I have reason still to hold my opinion, Ibr 
mamma has every right to despise wealth by word, since 
every body knows she has all her Hfe purchased that right, 
by dmplc disregard of all its attractions. I confess I still 
T^oice to think that Mr. Guppy may revel in a boundless 
ocean of molten gold if he pleases. Mamma said tliat 



she did not identify Mr. Gappy with the DuSb and their 
religious friends, for that, however they might deliberately 
defend him, and lake hira up, he was ai^r all no more 
tlian B dissipated yonng man of llie world. For this rea- 
son, she would not class his match among those of the DuSs' 
friends, to wliose marriages she often particularly objects. 
'I'hisseems to nie very right and fair. But 1 was going to 
add, that mamma looked upon Mr. Guppy's talents as being 
really extraordinary. She did not say, but 1 tbiub she 
believes, Emily's view of bis case ; she said he had adapted 
every part of his conduct and behaviour so exactly to suit 
the characters he had to do with, and that his letter to 
Constance and Mary Anne was quite a maslerpiece. I 
never thought it so clever, because it was so shockingly 
unjust and cruel, and so broadly full of unrefined compli- 
ments altogether ; I wondered how any body could he taken 
in by it for a single moment. Mamma replied that my opi- 
nion was correct, and added, that Mr. Guppy would not 
have written such a letter to me ; — certainly, I cannot fan- 
cy receiving such an one, 1 should feel very imhappy to 
do 3D, for I must have brought it on myself, 1 think. 
Oil] no, Ellen ! 1 feel sure he would never have dared to 
write such a letter to you, ot me, or Emily ; and this re- 
flection is certainly a consolation, though I am aware that 
Kmily would turn round upon me, and make one of hw 
retorts, on the inference which this confession involves. 
And talking of confeisions, Ellen, I have some on this 
very subject, in connexion with the incidents concerning 
the lost brooch, to make to you ; for I then thought some 
things, for which I fear you considered me very obstinate, 
1 had such a firm nodon fixed in iny mjud of the goodness 
and religion of the DuK, that it seemed to me almost as 
shocking to doubt them, as to doubt the truth of the Bible 
itself. I know that this confession will shock and sur- 
prise you ; but I can assure you that I cannot get rid of it 
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I DOW, and feel it eren at ihe moment 1 write. They aeera- 
a represent religion in the world, and I thpughl 
they alone were right and true, and that the whole world 

beside was wrong. Well, Ellen, do not be displeased with 
me, but 1 really think so still, as to ja-iacijJei. 1 think 
their Eysiem and doctrinea must be right, but I do not 
think they act up to their principles. I certainly cannot 
deny, — I eee quite plain and clear — that Constance, much 
aa I reverenced her, did not in an honest straight-forward 
way follow the thing that is right and just; and I feel that 
wlien 1 see this in the conduct of any body, however good, 
as evidently and glaringly as I did in hers, I cannot be 
wrong, — 1 must be eafe in withdrawing myself. By that I. 
mean, by not trusting my mind or my actions to the dis- 
posal of such a person, simply I suppose, by being on my 
guard against such an one. But I wish just to tell you 
how 1 came to see all this about Constance to much dearer 
after you had gone away i'rom us. I knew Constance did 
not do, as I thought, quite right in Jessie's case. You 
know I told you, 1 ihought she acteil impatiently, and at- 
tended more to North than she ought to have done. But 
then, reslly, she was so anxious to do good, and had ber 
penitentiary so fixed in her head, that I considered her 
almost bewildered. 1 dare say she thought that Jessie 



would make a respectable beginning ti 



her institution, j 



that she should do a great deal of good to Jessie, whether 
guilty or not. Besides this, you know, I could not judge 
quite fairly on this affair, because it was a matter that 
concerned me personalty, since Jessie belonged to us, and 
I could not feel anre 1 thought right about it. For all 
these reasons, and many others, I made escusea for Con- 
stance. But 1 could not do the saroe about Fanny's af&ir, 
especially after I saw poor Fanny herself the day after you 
left. I cannot tell you how shocking I thought the beha- 
viour of those two sisters after that letter of his ; it is in- 
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deed a thought nbich now I do not like to dwell upon. 

Then 1 know very well that Corstance was not BftCisfied 

with Mr. Boadte (I really hardly know by what name to 

" ' ' '' ' was not EBlisfied, but she cloaked over his 

ide excuses for him. Now comparing this 

our to poor Jessie, made me more indig- 

uld perhaps confess 1« any but you and 

think of her treating Jessie as slie did, the 

^SEJe was proved innocent, and at the same 

nd defending a man like this ! Thus you 

see, Ellen, my feeling is, that I cannot be doing wrong to 

cease to esteem or be guided by a person who can act so 

and unjuBtly. But after this you must let me add, that 
as I do not in my thoughts identify Mr. Guppy with the 
Duffs, or Mary Anne with Confitance (because Mary Anne 
has so httle stability or character of her own,) so I do not 
identify Coustance with the rehgious world — so called. I 
Etill believe that world to be religious — though I know you 
will not allow it — however there may be members profess- 
ing to belong to it, who act inconsistenily with their pro- 
fession ; else, dear £llen, I ask again, where can we look 
for religion ?" 

ICadogan Place. 
About this time Grace wrote tbe following lines, which 
P may claim a place here as a postscript to this letter, and as 
' a counterpart to Fanny's. Those who know Grace Leslie 
' firoiD the foregoing pages, may be able to interpret her 
' meaning, and to find in these verses a cuiument on the his- 
tory of this past month. 
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Yet why ilumld fear mj heart poeaess ? 

Why do I pause and sigh. 
And itep along in dire distress^ 

Ai though no help were ni^^h ? 

Full oft a glorious company 

I see before me stand ; 
They raise the hand, and beckon me 

To join their shining band. 

The good, the noble, the high-wrought. 

The wise, are at my side ; 
They whisper feelings, echo thought. 

They aid, they check, tbey guide. 

The while the doubtful, and the mean. 

The cold, the unrefined. 
With self-convicted looks are seen. 

And conscious shrink behind. 

Then why still doubtfully should I 

Pursue my pensive way ? 
Whilst frequent on my dusky sky. 

Such glorious visions play. 

Ah, sure the light that streams so free 

From sacred pages bright, 
Will through this vision shine to me 

A light, my path to light. 



END OF VOLUME II. 
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